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PREFACE- 



Tnfe demand for a new edition of the New 
Speaker has led to this publication, which differs 
from its predecessor in the omission of all but the 
original Dialogues, and the insertion of many new 
pieces, which had, from time to time, been prepared 
for the amusement of the author's own pupils, or 
those of his brother, the teacher of the Boys' 
Monitorial School. The Debates, and other pieces 
for classes or whole schools, are peculiar to this book ; 
and the author indulges the hope, that the favor 
shown to these pieces by the numerous audiences 
who witnessed their first representation, is an indi- 
cation that, however humble the pieces may be as 
compositions, they are needed to supply a great de- 
fect in all our school books, and to relieve the te- 
diousness of school exhibitions. If, in two or three 
pieces, any exciting topic of the day has been freely 
touched, the author hopes that it has been touched 
good-naturedly, and with an honest purpose to check 
excess, rather than to prevent justice. 

Nothing tends more to make good readers and 
speakers, than the reading or speaking of familiar 
Dialogues; for these are generally well understood 
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4 PREFACE. 

by the young, and inflections of the voice are more 
frequently required, and more easily and naturally 
made, than in other lessons. The author is not 
without hope, that, ere long, in addition to music, 
dancing, tableaux, &c., the recitation of these or 
similar pieces will form part lof the amusement of 
our firesides, that hurtful excitement abroad may be 
superseded by innocent, and, at the same time, intel- 
lectual recreation at home; for, if there is any one 
point to which the domestic philanthropist should 
without hesitation direct his efforts, it is to the in- 
vention of new, useful, and interesting amusements 
for the young at their social meetings. 

This book contains a few Dialogues for small 
children, and those who wish for more, are respect- 
fully referred to the Primary Reader, an elementary 
rerding book of the author, which contains a variety 
of them. 

buch as this volume is, it is affectionately dedi- 
cated to the Pupils of the late Female Monitorial 
School, who took such an interest in the original 
representation of many of the pieces. May their 
perusal of this Souvenir be accompanied with pleasing 
associations, and may it tend to keep in remembrance 
him, whose chief aim in preparing the pieces was 
their happiness, and whose great reward has been 

their continued regard. 

Wm. B. FOWLE. 

March, 1841. 
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FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 



THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Vestrt, the Minister's Wife. 

Mrs. Blunt, the Deacon's Wife. 

Mrs. Brief, the Lawyer's Wife. 

Mrs. Pill, the Doctcw's Wife. 

Mrs. SquASH, a Farmer's Wife. 

Mrs. Lug, a Widow Lady, rather deaf. 

Miss Prim, an ancient Maiden, once a^hool-Mistreaa. 

Miss Snap, a satirical young Lady. 

Miss Fairman, the Candidate for the Village School. 

[All present hut Miss Fairman.] 

Mrs. Vestry. Ladies, we are all assembled, and the 
young lady who has applied for the village school is in 
the next room. Shall I invite Inxr in ? 

Mrs. Blunt. Is she handsome ? I have no idee of 
employing any beauty, to be runnii^ after the boys 
when she should be teaching the children. 

Mrs. Vestry. She makes no pretensions to any other 
beauty than that of the mind, I believe. 

Mrs. Blunt. Let her come in, then. 

[Mrs. V. introduces Miss Fairman to Mrs. Briefs 
who taTces her by the hand, and says,] 

Mrs. Brief i Allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Pill, 
the lady of our physician ; — to Mrs. Blunt, the wife 
of our worthy deacon — 

Mrs. Blunt. And as well entitled to be called lady 
as the best of you, let me tell you ! Wife ! forsooth ! 
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8 FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 

Mrs. Brief. I plead not guilty, -as we lawyers say, 
of any intentional disrespect. [She then goes on intro' 
ducing Miss Fairman.] This is Miss Prim, who may 
he called a fellow-laborer with you in the field of edu- 
cation. 

Miss Prim, No longer so, I desire to be thankful ! 
I left the profession before every body entered it. 

Miss Snap. You left it when your pupils left you, I 
have been told; but it was so long ago, I do not remem- 
ber the circumstances. ^ 

Miss Prim to Miss Snap^ A few more years would 
be of infinite service to' some folks. 

Mrs. Brief. Miss Fairman, this is Miss Snap, whom 
you will find a ready assistant in cutting such twigs as 
you may not be able to bend» [She lets go Miss Fair- 
man, whose hand Mrs. Vestry taTces^ and says,] 
' Mrs. Vestry. Let me introduce you, miss, to Mrs. 
Squash, the wife of one of our richest parishioners ; and 
Mrs. Lug, who is rather hard of hearing, but whom you 
will find zealously interested in the cause of education. 

Mrs. Blunt. You had better ial^ycheers, ladies, and set 
down while the examination goes on. [All sit.] Young 
woman, come here. I warn you that you will have a 
severe examination ; for we ladies have complained so 
much of former schoolma'ms, that the men have made 
us a committee to examine applicants, and suit our- 
selves ; and we are going to do the thing thoroughly. 
Pray, what's your name, young woman ? 

Miss Fairman. Susan Fairman, madam. 

Mrs. Blunt, How old are you ? 

Miss Prim. I object to that question, as an improper 
one. I would not tell my age to any one. 

Mm Snap, The young lady may nof have the same 
objection. 

Miss Fairman, I shall be eighteen in a few days. 

Mrs, Lug, [holding her hand up to her ear as a 
deaf person does.] Did yxju say you were eighty years 
old, miss ? ** ' 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 9 

31w5 Fairman. No, madam ; only eigh/cen. 

Mrs, Squash. Why, you have hardly left off tires ! 
Pray, can you make a purikin pie ? 

Miss Snap. If she can't, I dare say she can make 
one of squash. 

Mrs, Squash, I should like to have my questions 
answered by the gal herself. 

Miss Fairman, Madam^ I never made a pie of the 
kind you name. 

Mrs. Squash. A pretty farmer's wife you'd make ! 

Miss Fairman, Madam, I applied for a school, and 
not for a husband. 

Mrs. Lug, [holding her hand to her ear.] What ! 
does she want a husband! Why, there's Jonathan 
Squash, jest old enough for Her, 

Mrs. Vestry. Ladies, let us not wander from the pur- 
pose of our meeting. Miss Fairman, will you be good 
enough to inform the committee where you were edu- 
cated, and the extent of your studies. 

Mrs. Blunt. Ay, ay; where were you eddicatedl 
what do you know ? Come, I'll question you, myself. 
In what state were you bom into the world ? 

Miss Fairman. In Massachusette, madam. 

Mrs. Blunt. In Massafiddlestick ! 

Miss Snap. Mrs. Blunt expected you would say 
you were born in a state of sin and misery. She is a 
sound divine, but no geographer. 

Mrs. Vestry. Please to inform us. Miss Rwrman, of 
such particulars as we may need to aid us in our judg- 
ment. 

Miss Fairman, I have had a good school education, 
ladies, but pretend to nothing more than is necessary to 
qualify me to teach the common branches in a common 
village school, which is all I understand yours to be. 

Miss Prim. That will never do for Smartville : we 
must have something more than common. In my day, 
no teacher vrith such pretensions would have dared to 
apply for a school. Have you ever studied algebra ? 
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10 FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 

Miss Fairman. Never. I did not know that it was 
taught in a common village school. 

Miss Prim. It is not ; but it is the basis of a good 
education. No lady should be ignorant of algebra. 

Mrs. Lug. What! don't the gal know there is 
such a thing as a zebra ? [Holding her hand up to 
her ear.^ 

Miss Snap. This knowledge would be of more use 
to her than algebra. Pray, Miss Prim, did you ever 
study algebra yourself? 

Miss Prim. Yes ; I spent two weeks upon the de- 
lightful science, and almost made myself mistress of it. 

Mrs. Pill. Did you ever make any use of it after- 
wards ? 

Miss Prim. I came to examine, but not to be cat- 
echized, madam. 

Miss Snap. When a stocking was minus a foot, did 
your algebra ever make it plus 7 

Mrs. Lug. What ! does the gal blush 1 Well, I 
like to see young folks blush. 

Mrs. PiU. Pray, Miss Fairman, have you ever 
Ieara|^ Latin ? 

JMss Fairman. No, madam ; my father did not think 
it so important for females as their own language ; and 
he never encouraged the study of it by his daughters. 

Mrs. Pill. He was a dolt. Why, Latin, miss, is 
the basis of every learned profession ; and my husband. 
Dr. Pill, says he could not prescribe without it. 

Mrs. Squash. The more is the pity; they only use 
Latin to hide the pison names of their nasty drugs. My 
husband once took it into his head that every good 
farmer must know Latin, that he might know the lamed 
names of vegetables ; and so every single tree was called 
an Arbor nJHer that; and every squash, an Jguana- 
faldforma-p^ripaieiica, or some such nonsense. For 
my part, I hope to hear a squash called a squash as long 
as I bear the name. 

Mrs. Vestry. Ladies, let us not forget the object of 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 11 

our meeting. Miss Fairman, may I ask at what school 
you were educated ? 

ikG5« Fairman. At the Female Monitorial School, 
madam, in Boston. 

Mrs. Lug. What school is that ? A iory school ! 
that will never do, miss ; we are all wigs here. 

Mrs. Squash. 1 really believe the gal is a Jackson- 
man in disguise. 

Miss Fairman. Ladies, you mistake the nature as 
well as the name of the school. It is called monitorial, 
because the elder pupils, who assist the teacher, are called 
monitors. 

Miss Prim. Ay, ay ; this is one of the new-fangled 
notions that have made instruction so vulgar an employ- 
ment that I can not endure it. When children take 
up the ferule, it is time for us [dravnng herself up] to 
lay it down. 

Mrs. Blunt. You don't intend to introduce any 
such notions here, miss ? 

Miss Fairman. I hoped, madam, that a judicious 
use of monitors would not be objected to. 

Mrs. Squash. What ! do you mean to set other 
children to teach my darters 1 

Miss Fairman. I should like to employ the more 
advanced pupils, whosever children they may be, in in- 
structing those who know less than themselves. 

Mrs. Brief. Then Mrs. Cowyard's brats may be set 
to teach our children, Mrs. Vestry ! 

Mrs. Vestry. I have no objection to that, if her chil- 
dren know more than ours. My husband says we should 
always be willing to receive instruction from any source, 
however humble. 

Miss Prim. I dare say Mr. Vestry would even allow 
that children are competent to teach children. Prepos- 
terous idea ! 

Mrs. Vestry. I know he would allow it, for I have 
often heard him say, that men are only children of a 
larger growth ; and there was no more difference between 
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his attainments and those of his parishioners, than there 
is between some children and others. He considers 
himself as a monitor amongst his brethren. 

Mrs. Brief. If he is only a monitor ^ pray, who is our 
eacher 1 or have not we any ? 

Mrs. Vestry. He is accustomed to call the Savior 
the great Teacher. But I think we had better ascertain 
how the young lady has been instructed, and what she 
has learned, before we condemn her system utterly. 

Mrs. Pill. I should like to ask her one question. 
Pray, miss, if one of your pupib should cut her finger 
badly, what would you do ? 

Miss Snap, [aside to Miss Fairman.] Tell her you 
should send for her husband, Dr. PiU, and you will make 
her your friend forever. 

Miss Fairman^ I should probably send her home, 
madam. 

Mrs. Blunt. Come, come, let me put her a serious 
question. Young woman, how many comman-de-ments 
are there ? 

Miss Fairman. Ten were given by Moses, madam. 

Mrs. Lug. How many did she say ? 

Miss Snap. Ten^ 

M's* Lug. Ay, ay ; that's right ; the gaVs right for 
once. 

Mrs. Blunt. Now tell me how much of the Primer 
you know by heart. What comes next arter " The cat 
doth play, and after slay." 

Miss Snap, [aside to Miss F.] Tell her, "Whales 
in the sea, great fish they be." 

Miss Fairman. I must confess my ignorance, madam. 

Mrs. Blunt. Young woman, I don't know what my 
husband, Deacon Blunt, would say, to find you so ig- 
norant of the first principles of religion. 
, Miss Fairman. Madam, I would respectfully remark, 
that I have been taught to draw the principles of my 
religion from the Bible, and ndt fron^ the Primer. 

Mrs. Blunt. Yes, that is one of Mr. Vestry's notions ; 
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but every body learned the Primer when I was a gal. 
I could say it backwards as well as forruds. 

Miss Prim. Will the young Za-dy be good enough 
to inform the committee whether she has studied botany ? 

Miss Fairman. I have, madam. 

Miss Prim. Did you study the philosophical part of 
the science, which treats of the loves and the language 
of plants ? 

Miss Fairman. No, madam, I have only studied 
their structure and uses. 

Miss Prim. I supposed you had neglected the only 
ethereal part of the science. This comes of your new- 
fangled system, I suppose. 

Miss Fairman. No, indeed, madam. Nonsense can 
be taught by the monitorial plan as well as by any other. 
The subjects taught depend upon the teacher, and not 
upon the system. 

Mrs. Blunt. I have seen enough of the gal. She 
will never do for me. She don't even know her Primer. 

[She dashes out.] 

Miss Snap. " The eagle's flight is out of sight." 

Mrs. Brief. Mr. Brief will never suflbr his children 
to be taught by Mrs. Cowyard's brats. [Exit.] 

Miss Snap. " Out, out, JBHe/ candle ! " 

Mrs. Pill. I cannot swallow her ignorance of Latin. 

[Exit.] 

Miss Snap. Because she could not swallow your 
pills, I suppose. 

Mrs. Squash. I can never vote for a miss so young 
that she cannot make a punJcin pie. I thought, at first, 
she might do for my son Jonathan. [Aside,] [Exit.] 

Miss Snap. So, because she can't cook a punkin, 
she is not allowed to become a Squash ! 

Miss Prim. I must withhold my approbation from 
one who has no soul for the loves and language of 
flowers, and who has never studied algebra. 

Miss Snap. And whose charms being plus, would 
render yours a negative quantity. 
2 
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Miss Prim. My children — I mean my neighbors*, 
for I desire to be thankful that I have none of the nasty 
things — shall never go to a monitorial school with my 
consent. Monitorial, inde^ ! [Exit.] 

Mrs. Lttg. Who did she say was dead ? 

Miss Snap. Your tories, I suppose. 

Mrs. Lug. Well, I am sorry for them ; I had rather 
they had repented ; but they sha'n't get foothold in our 
village while I am on the committee. Good bye. 

[Exit.] 

Miss S($pp. A good riddance to them all ! Now, 
Miss Fairman, let me congratulate you upon escaping 
from such patrons. 

Mrs. Vestry. Give me your hand, my dear. You 
have borne the trial modestly and patiently. My hus- 
band has been applied to for a preceptress of an acade- 
my, and I am sure that, after he has heard the result of 
this meeting, he will confer the situation upon my young 
friend. Come, lei us find him. 



CITY FINISHING. 

Miss Puff. How vulgar you will appear in the city, 
Miss Homespun ! It is a pity that you have not the ad- 
vantage of a quarter's instruction in the city, as I have 
had. 

Miss Homespun. I have no fears on my own account. 
I shall make no pretensions to superior refinement, and, 
therefore, shall not risk any failure. 

Miss Puff. That will not do, my dear, in the city. 
If one has not a certain jinnissy guar, she will be con- 
sidered as savage as if she had been brought up on a 
dissolute oiland. 

Miss Homespin. It may be so ; but such treatment 
would only lead me to pity them, and not to undervalue 
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n^self. I do not believe that unassuming manners and 
unpretending conversation are in so much danger of 
being insulted. 

Miss Puff. My dear, I shall endeavor to spare you as 
much as I can ; but one who has always been in the 
country, can have no superstition how much she is ex- 
posed to be quizzed by the knowing ones of the city. 
My quarter's education did the business for me. 

Miss Homespun. You almost alarm me, Miss Puff; 
but I will not believe, until I see, that the superior edu- 
cation of the city ladies unfits them for making a proper 
discrimination between plain sense and nonsense. I ex- 
pect a lady from the city to spend a few days with me. 

Miss Puff. When is she a earning 1 

Miss Homespun. That may be she at the door. 

Miss Puff. Well, now, my dear, be careful, and do 
not expose yourself. Put a little of my o^ick-alone on 
your dress. 

Miss Homespun. I never use any perfumery. Miss 
Puff, and have been accustomed to think that perfect 
neatness needs no such aids. 

Miss Puff. O, my dear, no person of fashion would 
think of using less than a point a day. 

Miss Homespun^ I shall make it a point to avoid 
such folly, even if it costs me eternal banishment from 
the city. 

Miss Puff. Your obstinacy will bring down some 
trem^nduous mortification upon your head. 

Miss Homespun. I will risk it. But there comes my 
city friend ; I shall hope to profit by her advice before 
I visit the city. 

Miss Puff. My dear, there is nothing like spending 
a whole quarter at some city seminary, if you would not 
have your country airs preceptible. 
* Miss Homespun. It is too late for me to go to school 
again, and therefore I shall be contented to observe 
what I may, without exposing my ignorance. 

Miss Puff. You may as well expect to make a njiuff 
f ut of a leg of beacon. . 
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Miss Homespun. It is not such an impossibility, I 
trust. 

Miss Puff, My dear, your disposition is so ingenious 
and candid, that you vnW be the dupe of every one 
you meet. What a pity that you had not gone one 
quarter with me to that city seminary ! It would have 
taught you the right use of language, at least ; for, as I 
said befoje, you can have no superstition how precise 
the city ladies are in this respect. Now, while I should 
be conversing fluently with them, you would be stand- 
ing mute as a statute. But your friend is coming ; I 
shall retire. 

Miss Homespun. You need not withdraw. 

Miss Puff. Yes, my dear, I do not wish to afibrd your 
friend any opportunity Jfor comparison, considering how 
poor a chance you have had ; for you know the proverb 
says " comparisons are odorous J^ You must have cour- 
age, now, and make some pretty remarks on the season, 
the foilage of the trees, and other things that go to con- 
stitute pastural felicity. Now, do, my dear, take my 
advice. Good bye ; farewell ; adieu ! 

Miss Homespun. Poor girl ! she means well ; but if 
she would make a convert of me, she will be disappointed. 
True gentiUty and real civilization cannot approve of 
such ridiculous notions a£ she has adopted. I shall not 
use more than half a point of Cologne water, if the city 
belles do banish me to a dissolute oiland. 



IRISH SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

Lady. Good morrow, Shane ! 

Shane. Och! the bright bames of heaven on ye 
every day, and kindly welcome, my leddy — and won't 
you step in and rest ? — it's powerful hot, and a beautiful 
summer, sure, the Lord be praised ! 
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Lady. Thank you, Shane. — I thought you were 
going to cut the hay-field to-day. If a heavy shower 
comes, it will be spoiled ; it has been fit for the scythe 
these two days. 

Shane. Sure, it's all owing to that thief o' the world, 
Tom Parrel, my leddy. Didn't he promise me the loan 
of his scythe ? and, depinding on that, I didn't buy one, 
as I have threatened to do for the last three years. 

Lady. But why don't you go now to Carrick, and 
purchase one ? 

Shane. To Carrick ! Och ! 'tis a good step to Car- 
rick, and my toes are on the ground, (saving your 
presence ;) for I depinded on Tim Jarvis to tell Andy 
Cs^[>pler, the brogue-maker, to do my shoes, and, (bad 
luck to the spalpeen !) he forgot it. 

Lady. Where's your pretty wife, Shane ? 

Shane. She's in all the woe o' the world, ma'am, 
dear, and she puts the blame on me, though I'm not in 
the fault this time ; and how ? — the child's taken the 
small-pock, my leddy, and she depinded on me to tell 
the doctor to cut it for the cow-pock, my leddy, and I 
depinded on Kitty Cackle, the limmer, to tell the doctor's 
own man, and thought she would not forget it, because 
the boy's her bachelor ; but out o' sight out o' mind, 
my leddy ; the never a word she tould him about it, and 
the baby has got it nataral, and the woman's in heart 
trouble as well as myself, and the babe the first and all. 

Lady. I am very sorry, indeed, fpr you have a much 
Better wife than most men. 

Shane. That's a true word, my leddy; only she's 
fidgety-like sometimes, and says I donH hit the nail on 
the head quick enough — and she takes a dale more 
trouble than she needs about many a thing. 

Lady. I do not recollect that I ever saw Ellen's 
wheel without flax before, Shane. 

Shane. Bad luck to the wheel ! my leddy — I got it 
about that too — I depinded on John Wiggins to 
bring the flax from O'Flarty's this day week, and he 
2* 
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forgot it ; and she says I ought to have brought it my- 
self, and I close to the spot ; " but where's the good ? " 
says I ; " sure he'll bring it next time.'' 

Lady. I suppose, Shane, you'll soon move into the 
new cottage at Churn Hill. I passed it to-day, and it 
looked so cheerful. And, Shai^e, when you get there, 
you must take Ellen's advice, and depend sdely on 
yourself. 

Shane. Och ! ma'am, dear, don't mintion it. Sure 
it's that makes me so down in the mouth this blessed 
minnit. Sure it was that born blackguard, Jack Wad- 
dy, and he comes in here, quite innocent-like — ^^ Shane, 
you've an eye to the squire's new cottage," says "he. 
" May be I have," says I. " I'm yer man," says he. 
" How so ? " says I. " Sure, an't I as good as married 
to my leddy's maid ? " says he ; " and I'll spake to the 
squire for you my own self." " The blessing be about 
you," says I ; and we took a strong cup on the strength 
of it. And, depinding on him, I felt safe ; and what do 
you think, my leddy ? Why himself stalks into the place, 
talks the squire over, to be sure, and, without so much 
as by yer lave, sates himself and his new wife, on a lase, 
in the house, and I may go whistle, my leddy. 

Lady. It's a great pity, Shane, that you didn't go 
yourself to Mr. Churn. 

Shane. That's a true word for ye, ma'am, dear ; but, 
sure, who wouldn't have a frind to depind on, and I a 
poor man, my leddy ? 



PIZARRO, GOMEZ, AND OROZEMBO. 

Pizarro. How now, Gomez ! what bringest thou ? 

Gomez. On yonder hill, among the palm-trees, we 
have surprised an old Peruvian. Escape by flight he 
could not, and we seized him unresisting. 
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Pizarro. Drag him before us. [Gomez bringi in 
Orozembo.] What art thou, stranger ? 

Orozembo. First tell me who is the ciq>tain of this 
band of robbers. 

Pizarro. Ha ! 

£romez. Madman ! Tear out his tongue, or ebe — 

Orozembo. Thou wilt hear some truth. 

Gomez. Shall I not plunge this into his heart? 
[Showing a dagger.^ 

Orozemboy [to Pizarro.] Does your army boast 
many fiuieh heroes as this ? 

Pizarro. Audacious 1 l%is insolence has sealed thy 
doom. Die thou shah, gray-headed ruffian. But irst 
confess what thou knowest. 

Orozembo. I know that whiefa thou hast Just assured 
me of — that I shall die. 

Pizarro. Less audacity migfai have presenred thy 
life. 

Orozembo. My life is as a withered tree, not worth 
preserving. 

Pizarro. tLeai roe, old man. Even now we march 
against the Peruvian army. We know there is a secret 
path that leads to your strong hdd, among the rocks. 
Guide us to that, and name thy reward. If wealth be 
thy wish ■ 

Orozembo. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Pizarro. Dost thou despise my oflSsr ? 

Orozembo. Yes, thee and thy ofier ! Wealth ! I 
have the wealth of two gallant sons. I have stored in 
heaven the riches that repay good actions here ! and 
jtill my richest treasure do I wear about me. 

Pizarro. What is that ? Inform me. 

Orozembo. I will, for thou canst never tear it from 
me. — An unsullied consciance. 

Pizarro. I believe there is no other Peruvian who 
dares speak as thou dost. 

Orozembo. Would I could believe there is no other 
Spaniard who dares act as thou dost ! 
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Gomez. Ob'durate pagan! how numerous \m your 
army? 

Orozembo. Count the leaves of the forest 

Gomez. Which is the weakest part of your camp ? 

Orozembo. It is fortified on all sides by justice. 

Gomez. Where have you concealed your wives and 
children ? 

Orozembo. In the hearts of their husbands and 
fathers. 

Pizarro. Knowest thou Alonzo ? 

Orozembo. Know him ! Alonzo ! our nation's ben- 
efactor ! the guardian angel of Peru ! 

Pizarro. By what has he merited that title ? 

Orozembo. By not resembUng thee. 

Pizarro. Who is this Rolla, joined with Alonzo in 
command ? 

Orozembo. I will answer that, for I lore to speak 
the hero's name. RoUa, the kinsman of the king, is 
the idol of our army ; — in war a tiger, in peace a lamb. 
Cora was once betrothed to him ; but finding she pre- 
ferred Alonzo, he resigned his d^dm, for Cora's hap- 
piness. 

Pizarro. Romantic savage ! I shall meet this Rolla 
soon. 

Orozembo. Thou hadst better not; the terrors of 
his noble eye would strike thee dead. 

Gomez. Silence, or tremble ! 

Orozembo. Beardless robber! I never yet have 
learned to tremble before man ; why before thee, thou 
less than man ? 

Gomez. Another word, audacious heathen ! and \ 
strike ! 

Orozembo. Strike, Christian ! then boast among thy 
fellows, " I, too, have murdered a Peruvian." 
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ROLLA AND ALONZO. 

[Enter Rolla^ disguised as a Monk.] 

Holla. Inform me, friend, is Alonzo, the Peruviaft, 
confined in this dungeon ? 

Sentinel. He is. 

Rolla. I must speak with him. 

Sentinel. You must not. 

Rolla. He is my friend. 

Sentinel. Not if he were your brother. 

Rolla. What is to be his fate ? 

Sentinel. He dies at sunrise. 

Rolla. Ha ! then I am come in time 

Sentinel. Just to witness his death. 

RoUa, [advancing towards the door.] Soldier, I mtut 
speak with him. 

Sentinel, [pushing him back with his gun.] Back ! 
back ! it is impossible. 

Rolla. I do entreat you, but for one moment. 

Sentinel. You entreat in vain — my orders are most 
strict. 

RoUa. Look on this massive vtredge of gold ! look 
on these precious gems ! In tiiy land they will be 
wealth for thee and thine, beyond thy hope ot wish. 
Take them ; they are thine ; let me but pass one moment 
with Alonzo. 

Sentinel. Away ! Wouldst thou corrupt me ? — me, 
an old Castilian ! 1 know my duty better. 

RoUa. Soldier, hast thou a wife ? 

Sentinel. I have. 

RoUa. Hast thou children ? 

Sentinel. Four honest, lovelj boys. 

RoUq. Where didst thou leave them ? 

Sentinel. In my native village, in the very cot where 
I was born. 

RoUa. Dost thou love thy wife and children ? 
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Sentinel. Do I love them ! God knows my heart, — 
I do. 

RoUa. Soldier, imagine thou wert doomed to die a 
cruel death, in a strange land — what would be thy last 
request ? 

Sentinel. That some of my comrades should carry 
my dying blessing to my wife and children. 

RoUa. What if that comrade was at thy prison door, 
and should there be told, " Thy fellow-soldier dies at sun- 
rise, yet thou shalt not for a moment see him, nor shalt 
thou bear his dying blessing to his poor children, or his 
wretched wife ! " — what wouldst thou think of him who 
thus could drive thy comrade from the door ? 

Sentinel. How ! 

Rolla. Alonzo has a wife and child ; and I an\ come 
but to receive for her, and for her poor babe, the last 
blessing of my friend. 

Sentinel. Go in. [Exit sentinel.] 

Rblltty [eaUs.] Alonzo! Alonzo. 

[Enter Alonzo^ speaking as he comes in.] 

Alonzo. How! is my hour elapsed? Well, I am 
ready. 

RoUa. Alonzo, know me ! 

Alonzo. Rolla ! Heavens ! how didst thou pass the 
guard? 

RoUa. There is not a moment to be lost in words. 
This disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, as I 
passed our field of battle. It has gained me entrance 
to thy dungeon ; now, take it thou, and fly. 

Alonzo. And Rolla 

RoUa. Will remain here in thy place. 

Alonzo. And die for me ! No I Rather eternal tor- 
tures rack me. 

RoUa. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life Pizarro 
seeks, not Rolla^s ; and thy arm may soon deliver me 
from prison. Or, should it be otherwise, I am as a 
blighted tree in the desert ; nothing lives beneath my 
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shelter. Thou art a husband and a father ; the being 
of a lovely wife and helpless infant depend upon thy 
life. Go, go, Alonzo — not to save thyself, but Cora 
and thy child. 

Alonzo. Urge me not thus, my friend — I am pre- 
pared to die in peace. 

Holla. To die in peace! devoting her you have 
sworn to Kve for, to madness, misery, and death ! 

Alonzo. Merciful Heavens ! 

RoUa. If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo — now 
mark me well. Thou knowest that Rolla never pledged 
his word, and shrunk from its fulfilment. And here I 
swear, if thou art proudly obstinate, thou shall have the 
desperate triumph of seeing RoUa perish by thy side. 

Alonzo. O, Rolla ! you distract me ! Wear you the 
robe ; and though dreadful the necessity, we will strike 
down the guards and force our passage. 

RoUa. What, the soldier on duty here ? 

Alonzo. Yes — else, seeing two, the alarm will be 
instant death. 

Rolla. For my nation's safety, I would not harm him. . 
That soldier, mark me, is a ma7i ! All are not men that 
wear the human form. He refused my prayers, refused 
my gold, refusing to admit — till his own feelings bribed 
him. I will not risk a hair of that man's head, to save 
my heart-strings from consuming fire. But .haste ! A 
moment's further pause, and all is lost. .. ;>,. , 

Alonzo. RoUa, I /ear thy friendship drives me from 
honor and from right. -» 

RoUa. Did Rolla ever counsel dishonor to his 
friend ? [ Throwing the friar's garment over his shoul- 
ders.] There ! conceal thy face. — Now, God be with 
thee. 
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aUACKERY DETECTED. 

[An Inn. — Efiter Hostess, followed by the Quack.] 

Hostess. . Nay, nay, another fortnight. 

Quack. It cannot be. 
The man's as well as I am. Have some mercy ! 
He has been here almost three weeks already. 

Hostess. Well, then, a week. 

Quack. We may a week detain him. 

[Enter Balthazar behindy in his night-gown, with a drawn 

sword.] 
You talk now like a reasonable hostess, 
That sometimes has a reckoning with her conscience. 

Hostess. He still believes he has an inward bruise. 

Quack. I would to Heaven he had ! or that he'd 
slipped 
His shoulder blade, or broke a leg or two, — 
Not that I bear his person any malice, — 
Or luxed an arm, or even sprained his^nkle ! 

Hostess. Ay, broken any thing, except his neck. 

Quack. However, for a week I'll manage him. 
To-morrow we phlebotomize again ; 
Next day, my new-invented patent draught : 
I've tried it on a dog. Then I have some pills prepared. 
On Thursday we throw in the bark ; on Friday 

Balthazar, [coming forward.] Well, sir, on Friday ? 
what on Friday ? Come — proceed. 

Quack. Discovered! 

Hostess. Mercy, nobJe sir ! [ They fall on their k7iee$.] 

Quack. We crave your mercy. 

Balthazar. On your knees — 'tis well ; 
Pray, for your time is short. 

Hostess. Nay, do not kill us ! 

Balthazar. You have been tried, condemned, and 
only wait 
For execution. Which shall I begin with ? 

Quack. The lady, by all means, sir ! 
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BaUhatar. Come, prepare! [To the hosieu.] 

Hostess. Have pity on the weakness of my sex ! 

Balthazar. Tell me, thou quaking mountain of gross 
flesh, 
Tell me, — and in a breath, — how many poisons — 
If you attempt it ! [to the Quocfc, who is endeavoring 
to make off] — you have cooked up for me. 

Hostess. None, as I hope for mercy ! 

Balthazar. Is not thy wine a poison ? 

Hostess. No, indeed, sir ! 
'Tis not, I own, of the first quality ; but 

Balthazar. What? 

Hostess. I always give short measure, sir, 
And ease my conscience that way. 

Balthazar. Ease your conscience ! 
I'll ease your conscience for you ! [Baises his sword.] 

Hostess. Mercy, sir ! 

Balthazar. Rise, if thou canst, and hear me. 

Hostess. Your commands, sir. 

Balthazar. If, in five minutes, all things are prepared 
For my departure, you may yet survive. 

Hostess. It shall be done in less. 

Balthazar. Away, thou lump-fish ! [Exit Hostess.] 

Quack, [aside.] So, now comes my turn! 'tis all 
over with me ! 
There's da^er, rope, and ratsbane in his loolfs. 

Balthazar. And now, thou sketch and outline of a 
man ! 
Thou thing, that hast no shadow in the sun ! 
Thou eel in a consumption, eldest born 
Of Death and Famine ! thou anatomy 
Of a starved pilchard ! — 

Quack. 1 do confess my leanness. I am spare. 
And therefore spare jne ! Man, you know, must live ! 

Balthazar. Yes ; he must die, too. 

Quack. For my patients' sake 

Balthazar. I'll send you to the major part of them. 
The window, sir, is open ; — come,, prepare ! 
3 
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^uacTc. Pray, consider, sir, 
^ may hurt some one in the street. 

Balthazar. Why, then, make ready I 
Whilst I, with this good small-sword for a lancet. 
Let thy starved spirit out, — for blood thou hast none, — 
And nail thee to the wall, where thou shalt look 
Like a dried beetle, with a pin stuck through him. 
Quack. Consider my poor wife ! 
Balthazar. Thy wife ! 
Quack. My wife, sir. . 

Balthazar. Hast thou dared to think of matrimony, 
too? 
No conscience, and take a wife ! 

Quack. I have a wife and three angelic babes, 
Who, by those looks, are well nigh fatherless ! 

Balthazar. Well, well, your wife and children shall 
plead for you. 

t, the pills ! where are the pills ? produce them. 
Here is the box. 

r. Were it Pandora's, and each single pill 
eases in it, you should take them. 
What, all? 

r. Ay, all; — and quickly too: — come, 
__., begin ! 
That's well : — another. 
Quack.^ Qne's a dose ! 
Balthazar. Proceed, sir ! 
Quack. What will become of me ? 
I do beseech you, let me have some drink, 
Some cooling liquid, sir, to wash them dpwn ! 
Balthazar. O, yes — produce the phial. 
Quack. Mercy on me ! 

Balthazar. Come, sir, your new-invented patent 
draught : 
You've tried it on a dog ; so there is no danger. 
Quack. If you have any mercy, think of me ! 
Balthazar. Nay, no demur ! 
Quack. May I entreat to make my will first ? 
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Balthazar. No; you have nought but physic to 
bequeath ; 
And that no one will take, though you should leave it. 

Quack. Just to step* home, and see my wife and 
chUdren ? 

Balthazar. No, sir. 

Quack. Let me go home and set my shop to rights, 
And, hke immortal Csesar, die with decency ! 

Balthdzar. Away, and thank thy lucky star I have not 
Brayed thee in thine own mortar, or exposed thee 
For a large specimen of the lizard genus. 

Quack. Would I were one, for they can feed on air ! 

Balthazar. Home, sir, and be more honest ! [Exit.l 

Quack. If I am not, 
I'll be more wise, at least. 



THE TOWN MEETING. — SLAVERY. 

« 

SpedkerB. 

Mr. Start. Mr. Quiz. 

SquiRE Sharp. DEAcoif Sober. 

Mr. Pointer. Mr. Grammar. 

Mr. Grayemait. Dr. Spinjext. 

Mr. Strike. Mr. Dragout. 

Mr. Steadt, ft Quaker. Mr. Prudent. 

Mr. Rashton. Mr. Quickset. 

If the class be small, two or three of the characters may be vnited in 
one speaker. 

[The^ citizens are seen standing in confusion^ with tJmir 

hats on, and all talking at once. Mr. Start takes 

off his hat, and in a loud voice, says,] 

Fellow-Citizens, — It is usual, oh occasions like 

this, to select some person to preside over the debates 

which may arise, and to prevent confusion ; if it be your 

pleasure, therefore, to proceed to the choice of a moder- 
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ator, you will please to signify it in the usual manner, 
by holding up your hands. 

[All hold up their right hands.] 
Mr. Start. You will please to nominate some suita- 
ble person for moderator, gentlemen. 

[One «ay5, Mr. Start! another, Mr. Strike! an^ 
other, Mr. Jones! another, Deacon Sleeper! 
another, Squire Sharp ! and these should speak 
all at once, except the last.] 
Mr. Start. I caught the name of Squire Sharp, gen- 
tlemen. If it be your minds that he be requested to 
preside over your deliberations this evening, you wiD 
please to signify it. 

[Several hold up their hands, and cry out, All up ! 
All up ! All up ! They then drop their hands, 
and Mr. Stari says,] 
Mr. Start. Those #ho are otherwise minded, will 
please to signify it. 

[About as many as held up hands before, do it 
now.] 
Mr. Start. It is a vote, gentlemen ; and you have 

made choice of Squire Sharp to * 

[Several voices cry out. Doubted ! Doubted ! ] 
Mr. Start. My decision is doubted, gentlemen. Will 
you please to be seated, gentlemen. [All sit.] Now 
let those whp are in favor of Squire Sharp please to 
rise, and stand until they are counted, 

[More than half rise, and Mr. Start counts them, 

and saysy Ten ! or Fifteen ! or whatever the 

number may be. Then he says. Please to be 

seated, gentlemen. Those otherwise minded 

will please to rise, and stand till they are 

counted. The opposition rise ; Mr. Start counts 

them, and says, Ten ! or whatever their number 

may be, and then adds,] 

Mr. Start. Gentlemen,^ you have made choice of 

Squire Sharp, as I supposed. The squire will please to 

advance and take the chair. 
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[Squire Sharp comes forward, takes off his hat, and 
bows all round to the company, and then says,] 

Squire Sharp. Fellow-citizens, — I am deeply sensible ' 
of the honor which you have conferred upon me ; and I 
need not assure you that it shall be my endeavor faith- 
fully and impartially to discharge the important duty 
which this honor involves. I need not inform you that 
the object of this meeting is one of transcendent impor- 
tance to our country, one which must be touched with 
caution, and handled with all the delicacy which becomes 
good citizens, anxious to wipe away flie /greatest blot 
upon our country's fair fame, but feeling also the obliga- 
tions they owe to their Religion, the Constitution, and 
the Union of these States. The subject, gentlemen, is 
Slavery — a subject which has long agitated the country, 
and which has at length shaken our hitherto quiet village 
to its centre. I hope, gentlemen, that, in discussing the 
subject, you will maintain that character for moderation 
and forbearance which has always distinguished your 
deliberations, that you may be able hereafter to look back 
upon this meeting with unmingled satisfaction. 

By the notification which has called you together, I 
perceive that the question to be discussed is, " Shall the 
Town petition Congress to abolish slavery in all the 
States and Territories of this Union, and that forth- 
with ? " — The subject is before you, gentlemen, and you 
are invited to express your sentiments upon it. 

[The instant he stofts, Mr. Start rises, and says,] 

Mr. Start. Mr. Moderator 1 

Moderator. Mr. Start, gentlemen. 

Mr. Start. Mr. Moderator, [bowing,] and fellow-cit- 
izens, [bowing to them.] Seeing, sir, that no one seems 
disposed to begin the discussion, I am induced to make 
a few remarks upon the subject, although I feel deeply 
sensible of my inability properly Jto speak upon a subject 
of such infinite importance. Sif, when I was a lad, my 
grandfather once took me by the hand, and, looking me 
sternly in the face, said, " Samuel ! Samuel ! " " What, 
3* 
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sir? " said I. " I tell you what, Samuel," said he, " there 
will be solemn and serious times one of these days, 
Samuel." 

Mr. Pointer. I should like to ask, Mr. Moderator, 
what Samuel's grandfather has to do with the question 
before us ? 

Mr. Start. Mr. Moderator, I beg my fellow-citizens 
not to interrupt the course of my argument. My grand- 
father, Mr. Moderator, was a patriot, sir, of the Revolu- 
tion ; and his words and warnings, sir, always sank deep 
into my soul. " Samuel ! " said he, " Samuel ! " " What, 
sir ? " said I. " I tell you what, Samuel," said he, " there 
will be solemn and serious times one of these days, 
Samuel." 

Mr. Pmnter. I must ask again, Mr. Moderator, what 
this prediction of Samuel's ancestor has to do with the 
subject before us ? 

Moderator. Please not to interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. Start. Mr. Moderator, I say, sir, that the solemn 
prediction of my venerable grandfather is now fulfilled, 
sir. These are serious times, solemn timesj Mr. Moder- 
ator. What has my grandfather's prediction to do with 
the question before us, sir? I can inform the gentle- 
man, sir, that when my grandfather was fighting the 
battles of his country, that gentleman's grandfather, 
sir, 

Mr. Pointer, I should like to ask, Mr. Moderator, 
what my grandfather has to do with the question be- 
fore us. 

Moderator. Gentlemen, I must put an end to this 
war of words, and enjoin silence uponioth of you. If • 
any other gentleman is prepared to speak upon the 
question before the meeting, we shall be happy to listen 
to him. 
• Mr. Graveman. Mr. Moderator ! 

Moderator. Mr. Graveman, gentlemen. 

Mr. Graveman. I rise, sir, to say that 1 hope my 
fellow-citizens will be careful bow they meddle with a 
subject which does not belong to them, and which, did 
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the Constitution allow of any change, appertains only to 
the great council of the nation. I hope, sir, we shall 
not embarrass the action of Congress, by any ill-timed 
intrusion of our opinions. [«S(^5.] 

[Mr. Strike, Mr. Rashton, and Mir. Quickset 
rise, and all at once call out, Mr. Moderator ! 
Mr. Moderator ! 

Moderator. One at a time, gentlemen. I caught Mr. 
Strike's eye first, and he has the floor. 

Mir. Strike. Mr. Moderator, am I here, sir ? Am I 
awake, sir ? Am I standing on the soil of New England, 
sir ? Am I listening, sir, to a son of the Pilgrims, sir ? 
We are told to be careful, sir, how we meddle with a 
subject that does not belong to us, sir. What, sir, must 
we be dumb, when the welfare of millions of our fellow- 
creatures is at stake, sir ? when the question is, whether 
three millions of unhappy beings shall continue to groan 
in chains, sir, or be allowed to enjoy the Uberty with 
which their Creator has endowed them ? The Constitu- 
tion, we are told, sir, does not sanction any attempt to 
improve the condition of the slave, sir ; and we must not 
meddle with a subject, sir, that belongs only to Congress. 
Sir, the constitution (rf our nature supersedes all other 
constitutions, sir ; and there are inalienable rights, sir, 
inherent In our constitution, in our nature, sir, which we 
must and toill exercise, sir. And, sir, as to the warning 
not to meddle with a question that belongs only to Con- 
gress sir, I scorn the meanness, sir, that would abandon 
such a subject, sir, to Congress, or any other body of 
men, sir. There are certain subjects, sir, above all law, 
and all human control, sir ; and, for my part, sir, I will 
never cease to insist on the unconditional emancipation 
of the slave. [He sits.] 

Mr. Steady. Mr. Moderator ! 

Moderator. Friend Steady, gentlemen. 
. Mr, Steady. I am grieved, friend Strike, at thy vio- 
lence. There is more feeling than argument in thy 
words, and thy counBcl is not tempered with prudence. 
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I do not often attend public meetings, as thou knowest ; 
but thou wilt bear me witness, that slavery has always 
claimed a large portion of the attention of the Quakers, 
as ye call us, and I was anxious to see what thou and 
thy friends intended to do about the matter. Since I 
am up, friend Sharp, I will raise my voice against the 
spirit, if not against the matter, of my friend Strike's 
remarks. I will say to him, that society cannot exist, if 
such doctrines as he has too hastily uttered should pre- 
vail. When men unite in society^ they surrender some 
of their natural rights, that the rest may be better pro- 
tected. And this is our case, in regard to our right to 
judge and act upon the question of slavery. Thy fa- 
thers fought by the side of the slave-holders for their 
oion emancipation ; and when, as they supposed, by car- 
nal weapons, but, as I think, by the overruling hand of 
Providence, they had established their independence, 
they agreed upon certain terms on which they would live 
together, and they wrote a contract, which is called 
the Constitution. Thy fathers agreed that the Slave 
States should be left to manage their domestic affedrs in 
their own way. There were two parties to the contract, 
friend Sharp, and common honesty requires, that one 
party should not act against the interests of the other 
party, and violate the contract, without their consent. 
If thee can not alter the Constitution, friend Strike, with 
the consent of the Southern States, thee must submit 
patiently to its conditions, however thee may sorrow to 
be bound against thy will. I have spoken all that I was 
moved to say upon the subject. 

Mr. Strike, Mr. Moderator, a bad contract is better 
broken than kept, I say. 

Mr. Steady. I am moved to say that there are but 
few contracts which one party or the other does not 
consider bad ; and shall we allow the party who repents 
of his bargain to break it when he pleases? Friend 
Sharp, thee is a lawyer, and thee kpows that no contract 
would be worth a straw, if it could be broken without 
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the consent of both parties. And thee must recollect, 
friend Strike, that the contract saved our fathers from 
civil war, if not from utter ruin ; and thee must see that 
any serious violation of the contract must threaten civil 
war, if not ruin, again. Thee will gain little for the 
poor slaves, who are hardly sensible of their suffer- 
ings and degradation, by destroying thousands of thy 
brethren in war, separating the Union, and placing the 
slaves under separate and independent governments, 
where thee can do nothing to help them. I shall say 
no more. 

Mr, Rashton, Mr. Moderator ! 

Moderator. Mr. Rashton, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rashton. Mr. Moderator, I would ask, sir, are 
not all men born free and equal, sir ? — free, sir, as the 
air, and equal, sir, equal as — as • 

iMr. Quiz. As what, Mr. Moderator ? Sir, I can 
hardly tell what the framers of our Constitution intended, 
when they asserted that all men are bom free and 
equal. No two men agree, sir, in any respect. They 
are not equal in size, and form, and comeliness, sir ; 
they are not equal in mind, they are not equal in means 
of improvement, sk ; they are not equal in wealth, nor 
in any other respect, sir ; and it appears to me the height 
of folly to pretend that they are so, sir, or to attempt to 
produce an equality which our Creator never intended, 
sir, or he would not have created «o many causes, origi- 
nal or incidental, which must always produce and 
perpetuate the inequality of copdition, of talents, and of 
property, that we see in all countries, and among all 
nations. 

Mr. Rashton. Mr. Moderator, I would ask if it is in 
order for the gentleman to interrupt me in this manner ? 
I clsdm my right, sir, to be heard, and [screaming] I will be 
heard, sir. I have an equal right with the best to speak, 
sir, and I will speak, sir. Yes, sir, I will speak, sir. 

Moderator, You have an undoubted right to speak, 
Mr. Rashton, and you have the power to make others 
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hear. I have no doubt tlie meeting will listen with pa- 
tience, if you have any thing further to say. 

Mr. Rashton. I asserted, sir, that all men were born 
free and equal, sir ; and whoever enslaves his fellow-man 
without his consent, sir, wrongs him, sir, deprives him 
of his rights, sir, and should be compelled to restore 
those rights, sir, by force, by force, sir, if he will not do 
it peaceably. This is my opinion, sir, and I leave it 
with you. 

Mr. Q^uiz. Mr. Moderator, I rose, sir, to show the 
gentleman how loosely he had interpreted the declara- 
tion in the Bill of Rights ; and I will only detain the 
meeting with a remark or two in explanation of what I 
have already said upon the pretended equality of man- 
kind. Sir, it is quite doubtful whether men can be said 
to be born equal, even in the ability to compete with 
their fellow-men for distinction of any kind. They are 
born, sir, under infinitely varied circumstances, and with 
capacities for improvement, and even enjoyment, as va- 
rious ; and I have always thought, sir, that I could see 
in this arrangement of the Creator, a wise design. It is 
this very inequality, sir, which is the source of all the 
emulation, all the improvement, all the peace, and, I may 
add, all the virtues, of our race. No exertion of any 
man, or any body of men, sir, can level the distinctions 
which God has created, and which are a part of our na- 
ture. It would be useless to make all free, unless you 
could destroy the propensity to domineer and control. 
It would be useless, sir, to distribute all the we^th of 
this world equally, unless you can root out covetousness 
and prodigality from the human mind. I have bfeen told 
by a friend, sir, that, once, overhearing a sailor crying 
out against the rich, he asked the spendthrift what he 
would have them do. "Diwrfe/" said he, "and let 
us all have an equal share." " What would you do with 
your share ? " said my friend to him. " Spend it like a 
prince," said the sailor. " And when you have spent it 
all, and somebody else, of course, has got it, what will 
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you do then ? " " Then we will divide again ! '* said the 
honest leveller. 

Deacon Sober. Mr. Moderator ! Hem ! 

Moderator. Deacon Sober, gentlemen. 

Deacon Sober. Sir, I rise to say — hem ! — that I have 
read somewhere, that the ancient Egyptians, in the time 
of Joseph, were negroes, sir ; and as I read in my Bible 
that Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, sir, how is it that any can pretend that the Afri- 
cans are an inferior race of men, and therefore may be 
kept in subjection ? Can any gentleman settle my doubts 
on this question, sir ? 

Mr. Grammar. Mr. Moderator ! 

Moderator. Mr. Grammar, our teacher, gentleman. 
He has studied the subject, no doubt, and will give you 
correct information on this interesting point. We shall 
be happy to listen to you, Mr. Grammar. 

Mr. Grammar. I am almost afraid to speak, Mr. 
Moderator, after the commendations you have been 
pleased to bestow upon me. It is true, that I have 
studied the subject of Egyptian antiquities a little ; but I 
have not come to a conclusion like that of our worthy 
deacon, who has just taken his seat. I can not find, sir, 
any good authority for the opinion that the ancient 
Egyptians were negroes. Many heads of mummies, 
which undoubtedly belonged to that ancient race of 
Egyptians, have been examined, and in no respect do 
they resemble the head of the negro. Do you think, sir, 
that if the oppressors of the Jews were black, this circum- 
stance would not, in some way or other, have been men- 
tioned by Moses ? But, sir, let us allow that the blacks 
were learned and wise, and excelled all other nations. 
Did they not oppress the Hebrews, a favored nation of 
whites, sir ? Did they not enslave them, and make their 
bondage as bitter as possible ? And would it not be fair 
to conclude, that Providence is now bringing upon their 
descendents a just retribution ? I do not say that this 
is the case, sir ; but this is the we I should make of the 
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fact, if it could be proved. I shall conclude with a 
serious expression of regret, sir, that the subject of 
slavery should be agitated in this part of our country, 
after it has been ascertained that our interference will 
only exasperate the masters, and render the servitude of 
the slaves more intolerable than ever. 

Deacon Sober. Well, Mr. Moderator, there is one 
more question that I should like to ask the master, be- 
cause my mind has been exercised upon it pretty consid- 
erably. I read, sir, in my Bible, that the Lord set a 
mark upon Cain ; and I have heard that some have said 
that he was turned blacky and his seed have continued 
so ever since. Is it so, sir ? because, if it is, we must be 
careful lest we be found fighting against the Lord. • 

Mr, Grammar. I should think, Mr. Moderator, that 
our venerable pastor, Dr. Spintext, could best answer 
Ae inquiry of Deacon Sober; and I see he is present. 

Moderator, Doctor, will you be good enough to en- 
lighten your fellow-citizens upon this interesting point? 

Dr. Spintext, My brotheren, this is a solemn subject, 
and naturally divides itself into several heads. Firstly, it 
will be proper to inquire whether the mark was moral, 
or only physical ; that is, whether the mind was affect- 
ed by it, or only the body. Secondly, I shall inquire 
whether the mark was visible, or invisible. Thirdly, 
whether it lasted as long as Cain lived, or was only tem- 
porary. Fourthly, whether it was hereditary or not; 
that is, whether it was confined to Cain, or transmitted 
to his seed after him. Fifthly, I shall inquire whether 
the posterity of Cain can be distinctly traced at the 
present day. Sixthly, I shall inquire whether the color 
of the African cannot be accounted for on some other 
hypothesis. And lastly, I shall proceed to a brief appli- 
cation of my remarks to the question before us. 

Mr, Pointer, Mr. Moderator, I should like to ask 
the reverend gentleman, whether he had not better cut 
off the countless heads of his hydra, and confine his re- 
marks to the application ? 
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Dr. Spintext, My friend, I shall be unwilling to 
commit myself upon so solemn a subject, without a full 
discussion of every point that bears directly or remotely 
upon it. 

Moderator. With the permission of the meeting, I 
will ask the doctor a few questions, which will, perhaps, 
draw from him the information we want, and save him 
the trouble which he seems willing to impose upon 
himself for our instruction. May I ask, reverend sir, 
whether you think the posterity of Cain can be traced 
to Africa ? 

* t)r. SpiniexL No, sir. The Bible expressly says 
they went eastward ; probably to China or Tartary. 

Moderator. Do you think, sir, the mark was confined 
to Cain himself? 

Dr. Spintext. I do. The Bible does not say that 
his childreii were marked, also. 

Moderator. Do you thkik, sir, that the mark was of a 
nature to disgrace Cain ? and that it was intended as a 
punishment for his crime ? 

Dr. Spintext. By no means. God mercifully set 
the mark upon Cain to save him from the hand of 
violence. 

Moderator. I presume this is all the information that 
is desired by the meeting. Gentlemen will please to 
express their opinions. 

Mr. Dragout. Mr. Moderator ! 

Moderator. Mr. Dragout, gentlemen* 

Mr. Dragout. Mr. Moderator, I have heard some- 
where, that a negro's head is not like a white man's j 
nay, that there is such a difierence, that the races must 
be different, and could not both have proceeded from 
Adam. I should like, sir, to ask for information upon 
this point ; for the enemies of the Africans give this as a 
reason for not trying to improve their condition. 

Moderator. Dr. Bumper, you are an anatomist and a 
phrenologist, too, I believe ; will you be good enough to 
inform your fellow-citizens upon the point in question. 
4 
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Dr. Bumper, [hemming before he begins, and also fre- 
quently in the course of his remarks.] Hem ! Hem ! Mn 
Moderator, it is true that the craniological conforma- 
tion of the Ethiopian skull differs specifically from that 
of the Caucasian. The frontal bones are more de- 
pressed, arid retreat upon the parietals. The occipital 
region preponderates ; and the axillaries project so far,' 
that the facial angle is seldom subtended beyond seventy 
d^rees. 

Mr. Dragout, May I ask some gentleman to give us 
that in plain English ? 

Moderator. The learned doctor would inform us, 
that the negro's forehead is lower than ours, and retreats 
more ; the back of the head is larger, and the jaws pro- 
ject forward much farther than ours do, so that the fore- 
head and teeth, instead of being in an upright line, like 
ours, approach nearer to the face of some animals. Is 
that your idea, doctor ? 

Dr. Bumper. Exactly, exactly ; I should have avoided 
technicals. Hem! Hem! 

Moderator. Do you think this difference of formation 
indicates inferiority of intellect ? 

Dr. Bumper. I do, sir. Hem ! Hem ! 

Moderator. So great that it cannot be overcome ? — 
that the African cannot be rendered, by cultivation, 
equal to the European ? 

Dr. Bumper. By no means, sir. Education will 
alter the shape of the head in time, sir ; but not so fast 
as some good friends of the African may wish. It will, 
in my opinion, require several generations to work the 
change. 

Mr. Dragout. I should like to ask the doctor whether 
he means to assert that the mind of the negro is inca- 
pable of such attainments in science and literature as 
have been made by the whites ? 

Dr. Bumper. Undoubtedly, I do. Who will pre- 
tend any such thing ? 

Mr. Dragout. Did you ever hear of PhiUis Wheat- 
ley? 
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Dr. Bumper. Yes ; the best of her poetry is about 
equal to the worst of the. whites. It would not have 
been noticed had it been written by a white person. 

Mr. DragouU You may be prejudiced, doctor. 

Dr. Bumper. You ask for my opinions, and I give 
tt^m. I am ready to maintain that no African — that is, 
no negro — has ever been distinguished for learning, or 
genius, or science. They have been taught the elements 
of some of the common branches, but nothing more. In 
my opinion, those who would try to make the negro 
equal in this respect, do injury to the cause they would 
assist. It took many ages to sink the negro to his 
present degraded condition : he cannot be raised in a 
moment. 

. Moderator. You think, then, that if the slaves were 
all freed immediately, they would remain ignorant, and 
unable to rise above the state in which they now are. 

Dr. Bumper. I do. My opinion is, that the slaves 
were gradually improving, and new means of improve- 
ment were constantly allowed, until the rashness of their 
friends alarmed the masters, and induced them to with- 
draw these very privileges. The present movement, 1 
fear, will throw the slaves back more than half a 
century. 

Mr. Strike. Mr. Moderator, the gentleman is saying 
much that contradicts all my notions upon this subject. 
Sir, there is abundant proof that slaves are every where 
badly treated. The wonder is, sir, that they do not 
rise, sir, at once, and destroy their masters. They 
would do this, sir, if they were not kept so ignorant. 

Mr. Prudent. Mr. Moderator, I hope that the gen- 
tleman's argument is not approved by the party to which 
he belongs. If teaching the slaves would so certainly 
lead to the destruction, the massacre, of the masters and 
their innocent families, who can blame the masters for 
keeping them ignorant? I have no fear that useful 
knowledge will produce any such result ; but I do fear 
that the sentiments of some of my friends are unchris- 
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tian, if not barbarous. Sir, the master has rights, as well 
as the slave ; and in helping the one, we have no right 
to injure the other. The case is one of great difficulty. 
I beheve few planters, if any, refused to let their slaves 
hear the gospel preached, before the present alarm. 
But, sir, if we insist upon it that the Scriptures forbid 
slavery, and even authorize the slave to use violence in 
recovering his liberty, can we blame the planters for re- 
fusing to their slaves both the preached and the written 
word ? I do believe, sir, that we are meddling with a 
subject which does not belong to us, and which had 
better not be touched, than to be touched rashly. I do 
hope, sir, that, while we all endeavor to use our own 
liberty, we shall not abuse it ; and that, while we are 
showing our compassion and love for the poor African, we 
shall not learn to hate our white brethren, because they 
differ from us, not in regard to the calamity of slavery, 
but in regard to the best method of putting an end to 
an evil from which thex/y and not we^ are suffering. I 
move, sir, that this meeting be indefinitely adjourned. 

[Mr. Start, Mr. Strike, Mr. Rashton, and Mr. 
QuicJcsety all rise, and cry out, Mr. Modera- 
tor ! Mr. Moderator !] 

Moderator. Gentlemen, I cannot decide which is 
entitled to the floor. 

[They then all speaJc, ai the same time, as follows ;] 

Mr. Start. I hope, Mr. Moderator, that the motion 
of the gentleman will not prevail. The discussion of 
the subject can do no harm, sir ; for, when my grand- 
father was alive, I recollect he once said to me, <* Sam- 
uel ! Samuel!" said he [Then say the same over 

again."] 

Mr. StriJce. Mr. Moderator ! Mr. Moderator ! I rise, 
sir, to express my surprise, sir, that any man, any citizen 
of New England, sir, should be found so lost to his duty, 
sir, as to propose to cut short the discussion of a subject 

that so nearly concerns our lives and liberties, sir 

[Say the same over again.] 
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Mr, Rashton. I raise my voice, sir, to declare my 
determination, sir, to speak as long as I have any thing 
to say, sir. Do we live in Turkey, sir ? or under a free 
government ? that we are not allowed an opportunity to 
declare our sentiments upon any subject we please, sir ! 

[Say it over again,] 

Mr. Quickset. Sir ! Mr. Moderator ! Sir ! Mr. Mod- 
erator ! I will never submit, sir, to be told, sir, that I 
shall not speak, sir, as long as I please, sir, in this hall, 
sir, where our fathers, sir, so often talked over, sir, the 

great affair of American liberty, sir 

[Just as the four speakers are drawing to a close, 
the moderator must call out, Order! Order, 
gentlemen ! Order ! and he must raise his 
hands to hush them ; and, as soon as they stop, 
he must say,] 
Moderator. I hope my fellow-citizens will set an ex- 
ample of good order, and be willing to submit to what- 
ever the majority shall determine. A motion has been 
made, gentlemen, to dismiss the subject entirely ; or, in 
other words, to postpone the subject indefinitely. I did 
not hear that motion seconded. 

Mr. Steady. I think the peace of the village will be 
best promoted by our deferring this discussion to some 
future day ; and, if it be in order, friend Sharp, I will 
say one word more to thee and to the meeting. It 
would be unjust to release the slaves from bonds, with- 
out paying their owners the just value of them. Large 
sums have been raised and expended m the cause of 
abolition, but few or no slaves have been freed. In- 
stead of spending any more money in putting down 
slavery in the Free States, I propose a different course ; 
and to determine how sincerely my friends present wish 
for the liberation of the slaves, I place in thy hands, 
friend Sharp, a thousand dollars, [he takes out the 
money,] to be expended in purchasing slaves, as soon as a 
like sum is made up by those present, who have spoken 
so warmly in favor of the oppressed. 
4* 
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Mr. Quiz. I second the motion for adjournment. 

Moderator, Gentlemen, it has been moved and sec- 
onded, that this meeting be indefinitely adjourned. If 
this be your minds, you will please to signify it. 
[Most of them hold up their hands,] 

Moderator. It is a vote ; and this meeting is accord- 
ingly dissolved. 



SIR CHARLES AND LADY RACKET. 

Lady Racket. O la ! Fm quite fatigued — I can 
hardly move. Why don't you help me, you barbarous 
man! 

»SiV Charles, [smiling.] There ; take my ann. 

Lady Racket. But I won't be laughed at — I don't 
love you. 

Sir Charles. Don't you ? 

Lady Racket. No. — Dear me! [pulling off her glove] 
this — glove ! Why don't you help me off with my 
glove ? [He offers.] Pshaw ! you awkward thing, let 
it alone : you an't fit to be about me. Reach me a 
chair — you have no compassion for me. [She sits.] I 

am so glad to sit down. Why do you drag me to 

routs ? you know I hate 'em. 

Sir Charles. O, there's no existing, no breathing, 
unless one does as other people of fashion do. 

Lady Racket. .But I'm out of humor — I lost all 
my money. 

Sir Charles. How much ? 

Lady Racket. Three hundred. 

*SiV Charles. Never fret for that — I don't value 
three hundred pounds, to contribute to your happiness. 

Lady Racket. Don't you? — not value three hun- 
dred pounds to please me ? 

*SiV Charles. You know I don't 
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Lady Racket, Ah ! you fond fool But I hate 

gaming; it almost metamorphoses a woman into a 
fury. Do you know that I was frightened at myself 
several times to-night ? I had a huge oath at the very 
tip of my tongue. 

Sir Charles. Had you ? 

Lady Racket. I caught myself at it, and so I bit my 
lips. And then I ^^ras crammed up in a corner of the 
Toom with such a strange party, at a whist table, looking 
at black and red spots. Did you mind them ? 

Sir Charles. You know I was busy elsewhere. 

Lady Racket. There was that strange, unaccountable 
woman, Mrs. Nightshade. She behaved so strangely 
to her husband — a poor, inoffensive, good-natured, good 
sort of a good-for-nothing kind of a man' — But she so 
teased him — "How covld you play that card? Ah! 
you've a Acad, and so has a pin — you're a numskull, 
you know you are. Ma'am, he has the poorest head 
in the world : he does not know what he is about — you 
know you don't — Ah, fie ! I am ashamed of you ! " 

Sir Charles. She has served to divert you, I see. 

Lady Racket. And, then, to erown aU, there was my 
Lady Clackit, who runs on with an eternal volubility of 
nothing, out of all season, time, and place. In the 
very midst of the game, she begins — " Lard, me'm, I 
was apprehensive I shouM not be al^ to wait on your 
ladyship — my poor Uttle^dog, Pompey — the sweetest 
thing in the world ! — A spade led ! there^s the knave. 
I was fetching a walk, me'm, the other morning in the 
park — a fine frosty morning it was — I love frosty 
weather of all things — Let me look at the last trick — 
and so, me'm, little Pompey — and if your ladyship was 
to see the dear creature pinched with the frost, and 
mincing his steps along the Mall, with his pretty little 
innocent face — I vow I dorCt know what to play. And 
so, me'm, while I was talking to Captain Flimsey — your 
ladyship knows Captain Flimsey — Nothing but rubbish 
in my hand ! — I canU help it, — And so, me'm, five 
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odious frights of dogs beset my poor little Pompey — 
the dear creature has the heart of a lion ; but who can 
resist five at once ? — and so, Pompey barked for assist- 
ance ; — the hurt he received was upon his chest — the 
doctor would not advise him to venture out, till the 
wound is healed, for fear of an inflammation. — Pray 
whafs trumps ? " 

Sir Charles. My dear, you'd make a most excellent 
actress. 

Lady Racket. Well, now, let's go to rest. But, 

Sir Charles, how shockingly you played that last rubber, 
when I stood looking over you ! 

»SiV Charles. My love, I played the truth of the game. 

Lady Racket. No, indeed, my dear ; you played it 
wrong. 

«SiV Charles. Po ! nonsense ! you don't understand it. 

Lady Racket. 1 beg your pardon, Pm allowed to 
play better than you. 

Sir Charles. All conceit, my dear ! I was perfectly 
right. 

Lady Racket. No such thing. Sir Charles ; the dia- 
mond was the play. 

*SiV Charles. Po ! po ! ridiculous ! the club was the 
card against the world. 

Lady Racket. Oh ! no, no, no ; I say it was the 
diamond. 

Sir Charles. Madam, I say it was the club. 

Lady Racket. What do you fly into such a passion 
for? 

♦Sir Charles. Death and fury ! do you think I don't 
know what Pm about ! I tell you once more, the club 
was the judgment of it. 

Lady Racket. May be so — have it your own way. 

Sir Charles. Vexation ! — you're the strangest wo- 
man that ever lived'; there's no conversing with you. 
Look ye here, my Lady Racket — 'tis the clearest case 
in the world — PU make it plain in a moment. 

Lady Racket. Well, sir. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
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Sir Charles, I had four cards left — a trump had 
led — they were six — -no, no, no — they were seven, and 
we nine — then you know — the beauty of the play 
was to 

Lady Racket. Well, now, 'tis amazing to me, that 
you can't see it. Give me leave, Sir Charles — your 
left-hand adversary had led his last trump — and he had 
before finished the club, and roughed the diamond -^ 
now, if you had put on your diamond 

Sir Charles. But, madam, we were playing for the 
odd trick. 

Lady Racket. And sure the play for the odd trick 

♦Sir Charles. Lady Racket, can't you hear me ? 

Lady Racket. Go on, sir. 

*Si> Charles. Hear me, I say! Will you hear me ? 

Lady Racket. I never heard the like in my life ! 

*SiV Charles. Why, then, you are enough to provoke 
the patience of a Stoic. — Very well, madam ! You 
know no more of the game than your father's leaden 
Hercules on the top of the house. You know no more 
of whist than he does of gardening. 

Lady Racket. Ha! ha! ha! 

♦Sir Charles. You're a vile woman, ai^d I'll not sleep 
another night under one roof with you.'' 

Lady Racket. As you please, sir. 

Sir Charles. Madam, it shall be as I please — I'll 
order my chariot this moment [going] — and when your 
family were standing behind counters, measuring out 
tape, and bartering for Whitechapel needles, my ances- 
tors, my ancestors, madam, were sc]piandering away whole 
estates at cards — whole estates, my Lady Racket — [she 
hums a tune.] Why, then, by all that's dear to me, 
I'll never exchange another word with you, good, bad, 
or indifferent. Look ye, my Lady Racket ; thus it stood 
— the trump being led, itwas then my business 

Lady Racket. To play the diamond, to be sure. 

Sir Charles. I have done with you forever ; and so 
you may tell your father. [Exit in a passion.] 
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Lady Racket. What a passion the gentleman is in ! 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! I promise him, Fll not give up my judg- 
ment. 

[Re-enter Sir Charles,] 

Sir Charles. My I.ady Racket — look ye, madam ; 

once more, out of pure good nature 

Lady Racket. Sir, I am convinced of your good 
nature. 

Sir Charles. That, and that only, prevails with me 
to tell you, the club was the play. 

Lady Racket. Well, be it so — I have no objection. 
»SiV Charles. 'Tis the clearest point in the world — 

we are nine, and 

Lady Racket. And for that very reason, you know 
the club was the best in the pack. 

S!r<r nhn<r7j>» Th*»re's Tio such thing as talking to 
^oman — I'll part from you for- 
3re with your father, and admire 
ins, till you grow as fantastical 
)ut for London^ this instant — 
The club was not the best in 



E OF VALENCIA. 

Governor of Valencia. 
I Wife. 

lord, 

r's toil ! It is the hour 
ly deepen, bring repose 
,nd wilt not thou 
from the corselet's weight 

lay be rest 
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For the tired peasant, when the vesper bell 
Doth send him to his cabin, there to sit 
Watching his children's sport, — but unto me 
Who speaks of rest ? 

ELmind. O, why is this ? how my heart sinks ! 

Gonzalez. It must not fail thee yeU 
Daughter of heroes, thine inheritance 
Is strength to meet all conflicts. Thou canst name 
In thy long line of glorious ancestry 
Those whom the earth called martyrs,— although Heaven 
But claimed their blood, their lives, and not the things 
Which grow as tendrils round a parent's heart, — 
No, not their children ! # 

Elmina. Mean'st thou ? — know'st thou aught ? — 

I cannot utter it my sons ! my sons ! 

Is it of them ? — O, wouldst thou speak of them 1 

Gonzalez. A mother's heart divineth but too well. 

Elmina. Speak, I adjure thee ! — I can bear it all — 
Where are my children ? 

Gonzalez. In the Moorish camp. 

Elmina. Say they live. 

Gonzalez. They live, but there is asked 
A ransom far too high. 

Elmina. What ! have we wealth 
That might redeem a monarch, and our sons 
The while wear fetters ? Take thou aU for them. 
Thou know'st not how serenely I could take 
The peasant's lot upon me, so my heart, 
Amidst its deep affections undisturbed. 
May be at peace. .1 can bear all things. 

Gonzalez. Canst thou bear disgrace ? 

Elmina. We were not born for that. 

Gonzalez. No, thou sayest well. 
Hold to that lofty faith, and if by wealth 
Chains can be riven, then let the captives spring 
Rejoicing to the light. But he, by whom 
Freedom and life may but be worn with shame, 
Hath nought to do, save fearlessly to fix 
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His steadfast look on the majestic heavens, 
And proudly die. 

Elmina. Gonzalez, who must die ? 

Gonzalez. They on whose lives a fearful price 

is set, 
But to be paid by treason ! — Our sons must die, 
Unless I yield the city. 

Elmina. No, no, not so ! 
Is there no hope 7 Tell me, Gonzalez, tell me 
There is some hope ! 

Gonzalez. Hope but in Him 
Who bade the patriarch lay his fair young son 
Bound on the shrine of sacrifice, and when 
The bright steel quivered in the father's hand 
Just raised to strike, sent forth his awful voice 
Commanding to withhold ! Earth has no hope — 
It rests with Him. 

Elmina. Thou canst not tell me this ! 
Thou, father of my sons, within whose hands 
Doth lie my children's fate ! 

Gonzalez. Hast thou cause. 
Wife of my youth, to deem it is within 
Thft KniinHfi of possible things, that I should link 
that word — traitor ? 
Then their doom is sealed ! 
oi save thy children ! 

Think'st thou I feel no pangs ? 
1 given me sons, doth know the heart 
lures he recalls. Of this no more. 
[ tell thee that the inviolate cross 
ur ancient temples, must look up 
) blue heavens of Spain, though at its foot 
1 perisii wiui my race. 
Elmina. Scorn me not, 

of misery ! thou art strong — 
as mine — my brain grows wild ; 
I ask ! — and yet 'twere but 
, — since it must fall. 
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That cross must fall at last ! There is no hope, 

No power within this city of the grave 

To keep its place on high. — 

We are forsaken in our utmost need — 

By Heaven and earth forsaken. 

Gonzalez. Then we must fall 
As men that in severe devotedness 
Have chosen their part, and bound themselves to deatfai 
Through high conviction that their suffering land 
By the free blood of martyrdom alone 
Shall call deliverance down. 

Mmina, What ! must we burst all ties 
Wherewith the thrilling cords of life are twined ? 
What' time is given thee to tesolve on — what 
I cannot utter ? Speak ! Thou know'st too well 
What I would say. 

Oonzcdez. Until — ask not ! — The time is brief. 

Elmina. Can it be 
That man, in his cold-heartedness, hath dared 
To number, and to mete us forth the sands 
Of hours^ nay, moments ! No, it is not thus ! 
We must have time to school us. 

Gonzalez. We have but to bow the head in silence^ 
When Heaven's voice calls back the things we love. 

Elmina. Love ! hve ! There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within ,-^ 
A mother's heart. It is but pride^ wherewith'* "' 

To his fair son the father's eye doth turn. 
Watching his growth. Ay, on the boy he looks. 
The bright, glad creature, springing in his path. 
But as the heir of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength, ere long. 
Shall bear his trophies well. And this is hve ! 
This is man^s love ! — What marvel ? You ne'er madid 
Your breast the pillow of his infanqr ^ 
You ne'er watched o'er him, till the last star set,^ 
And morning broke on your unwearied eye.^ 
5 
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Not yours the face that, faded through fond care, 
Hung o'er his sleep, and duly, as heaven's light, 
Was there to greet his waking! You ne'er smoothed 
His couch, ne'er sung him to his rosy rest. 
Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance ; pressed your lip to his 
When fever parched it; hushed his wayward cries 
With patient, vigilant, unwearied love ! 
No ! these are woman^s tasks ! In these her youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart. 
Steal from her all unmarked. My boys ! my boys ! 
Hath vain affection borne with all for this ! 

Gonzalez. Is there strength in man 
Thus to endure ? Could'st thou but read through all 
Its depths of silent agony, the heart 
Thy voice of woe doth rend ! — 

Elmma. Thy heart ! — thy heart ! — Away ! it feels 
not now ! 
But an hour comes to tame the mighty man 
Unto the infant's weakness ! nor shall Heaven 
Spare you that bitter chastening ! May you live 
To be alone, when loneliness doth seem 
Most heavy to sustain ! — For me, my voice 
Of prayer and fruitless weeping shall be soon 
With all forgotten sounds ; my quiet place 
Low with my lovely ones ; and we shall sleep 
Though kings lead armies o'er us ; we shall sleep. 
Wrapped in earth's covering mantle ! — You, the while. 
Shall sit within your vast, forsaken halls. 
And hear the wild ancji melancholy winds 
Moan through the drooping banners, never more 
To wave above your race. Ay, then call up 
Shadows, dim phantoms from ancestral tombs, 
To people that cold void ! and if you pine 
For the glad voices, and the bounding steps. 
Once through your home reechoing. 
And the clasp of twining arms, and all the joyous light 
Of eyes that laughed with youth, and made your b^d 
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A place of sunshine ; — when those days are come, 
Then, in your utter desolation, turn 
To the cold world, the smiling, faithless world, 
Whose favor cost your sons, and bid it quench 
Your soul's deep thirst with famt ! immortal fame ! 
Fame to the sick of heart ! — a gorgeous robe, 
A crown of victory, unto him that dies, 
In the burning waste — for water ! 

Gonzalez. This from thee ! 
Now the last drop of bitterness is poured* 
Elmina — I forgive thee ! 



BERTRAM AND THE MONK. 

[Bertram asleep.] 

Monk. He sleeps, if it be sleep — this starting trance, 
Whose feverish tossings and deep-muttered groans 
Do prove the soul shares not the body's rest. 
How the lip works ! how the bare teeth do grind ! 
I will awake hipi from this horrid trance ! 
This is no natural sleep. Ho ! wake thee, stranger ! 

Bertram. What wouldst thou have ? my life is in thy 
power. 

Monk. Most wretched man, whose fears alone betray 
thee. 
What art thou ? Speak ! 

Bertram, Thou say'st I am a wretch. 
And thou sayfest true ; these weeds do witness it — 
These wave-worn weeds, these bare and bruised limbs. 
What wouldst thou more ? I shrink not from the ques- 
tion. 
I am a wretch, and proud of wretchedness ; 
'Tis the sole earthly thing that cleaves to me. 

Monk. Lightly I deem of outward wretchedness, 
For that hath been the lot of blessed saints ; 
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But, in their dire extreme of outward wretchedness, 
Full calm they slept in dungeons and in darkness 
Such hath not been thy sleep. 

Bertram. Didst watch my sleep ? 

But thou couldst glean no secret from my ravings. 

Monk. Thy secrets, wretched man, I reck not of 
them; 
But I adjure thee, by the church's power. 
Show me thy wounded soul. 
Weep'st thou the ties of nature (m* of passion 

Torn by the hand of Heaven ? 

O, no ! full well I deemed no gentler feeling 
Woke the dark lightning of thy withering eye. 
What fiercer spirit is it tears thee thus? 
Show me the horrid tenant of- thy heart. 
Or wrath, or hatred, or revenge is there. 

Bertram, [suddenly starting from his coucA.] I would 
consort with mine eternal enemy 
To be revenged. 

Monk. Art thou a man, or fiend, who speakest thus? 

M^rtram. 1 was a man ; I know not what I aw ■ ■ 
What others' crimes and injuries have made me. 
Look on me ! — what am I ? [Advancing.] 

Monk. I know thee not. 

Bertram. I marvel that thou sayest it ; 
For lowly men full oft remember those 
In changed estate, whom equals have forgotten. 
A passing beggar hath remembered me. 
When with strange eyes my kinsmen looked on me. 
I wore no sullied weeds, on that proud day, 
When thou, a barefoot monk, didst bow full low 
For aUns my heedless hand hath flung thee. 
Thou dost not know me ! [StiU approaching.} 

Monk. Mine eyes are dim with age, but many 
thoughts 
Do stir within me at thy voice. 

Bertram. List to me, monk. It is thy trade to taSkf 
As reverend men are wont, in saintly wise, 
Of life's vicissitudes and vanities. 
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Hear one plain tale that doth surpass belief; 
Hear it from me. Count Bertram, [Me monk itarU.'\ ay, 

Count Bertram, 
The darling of his liege and of his land, 
The army's idol and the council's head, 
Whose smile was fortune, and whose will was law, 
Doth bow him to a wretched monk 
For water to refresh his parched lip. 
And this hard matted couch to fling his limbs on. » 

Monk. Good heaven and all its saints ! 

Bertram. Wilt thou betray me ? 

Monk. Lives there the wretch beneath these walls to 
doit? 
Sorrow enough hath bowed thy head already. 
Thou man of many woes. 
Far more I fear lest thou betray thyself. 
Hard by dp stand th^ halls of Aldobrand, 
Thy mortal enemy and cause of fall. 
Where ancient custom doth invite each stranger 
Cast on this shore to sojourn certain days, 
And taste the bounty of the castle's lord. 
If thou goest not, suspicion will arise ; 
And if thou dost, (all changed as thou art,) 
Some desperate burst of passion will betray thee — 
What dost thou gaze on with such fixed eyes ? 

Bertram. Ha ! what sayest thou ? 

I dreamed I stood before Lord Aldobrand, 

Impenetrable to his searching eyes. 

And I did feel the horrid joy men feel 

Measuring the serpent's coil whose fangs have stung 

them ; — 
Scanning with giddy eye the air-hung rock. 
From which they've leaped and live by miracle ; — 
Following the dun skirt of the o'erpast storm. 
Whose lK)It did leave them prostrate. 
To see that horrid spectre of my thoughts 
In all the stern reality of life ; 
To mark the living lineaments of hatred, 
5* 
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And say, This is the man whose sight should blast me ; 
Yet^ in calm and dreadful triumph, still gaze on ; — 
it is a horrid joy. 

Mmk. I do but indistinctly hear thy words, 
But feel they have some fearful meaning in them. 

Bertram. O that I could but mate him in his ought! 

that we were on the dark wave together. 
With but one plank between us and destruction, 
That I might grasp him in these desperate arms, 
And plunge with him amid the weltering billows, 
And view him gasp for life and 

M(mh. Horrible, horrible ! I charge thee, cease ! 
The shrines are trembling on these sainted walls — 
The stony forms will start to life and answer thee. 

Bertram, Ha ! ha ! — I see him struggling 

1 see him Ha ! ha ! ha ! [A frantic laugh.'] 

Monk. Thou desperate man, ^l^bom Mercy woos in 
vain, 
Although with miracles she pleads, 
Forbear, I say, to taint these holy echoes 
With the fell sounds of thy profane despair. 

Bertram. Good monk, I am beholden to your pa- 
tience ; — 
Ti^e this from one whose lips do mock at praise. 
Thou art a man, whose mild and reverend functions 
Might change the black creed of misanthropy, 
And bid my better aiig^l half return. 
But 'tis impossible — I will not trouble thee. 
The wayward Bertram and his moody mates 
Are tenants all unmeet for cloistered walls. 
We will find fitter home. 

Monk. Whither wilt thou resort ? 

Bertram. Is there no forest 
Wiiose shades are dark enough to shelter us ? 
Or cavern, rifted by the perilous lightning. 
Where we must grapple with the tenanting wolf 
To*earn our bloody lair ? — There let us bide. 
Nor hear the voice of man, nor call of heaven. 
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THE GRIDIRON. 
The Captain, Patrick, Azn> the Fbskcbxan. 

Patrick. Well, captain, whereabouts in the wide 
world are we ? Is it Roosia, Proosia, or the Jannant 
oceant ? 

Captain. Tut, you fool ; it's France. 

Patrick. Tare an ouns ! do you tell me so ? and how 
do you know it's France, captain dear ? 

Captain. Because we were on the coast of the Bay 
of Biscay, when the ressel was wrecked. 

Patrick. Throth, I was thinkin' so myself. 4^nd 
now, captain jewel, it is I that wishes we had a grid- 
iron. 

Captain. Why, Patrick, what puts the notion of a 
gridiron into your head ? 

Patrick. Becase I'm starving with hunger, captain 
dear. 

Captain. Surely you do not intend to eat a gridiron, 
do you ? 

Patrick. Ate a gridiron ! bad luck to it ! no. But 
if we had a gridiron, we could dress a beef-steak. 

Captain. Yes ; but where's the beef-steak, Patrick. 

Patrick. Sure, couldn't we cut it off the pork? 

Captain. I never thought of that. You are a clever 
fellow, Patrick. [Laughing.] 

Patrick. There's many a thrue word said in joke, 
captain. And now, if you will go and get the bit of 
pork that we saved from the rack, Pll go to the 
house there beyant, and ax some of them to lind me 
the loan of a gridiron. . 

Captain. But, Patrick, this is France, and they are 
an foreigners here. 

Patrick. Well^nd how do you know but I aiq as 
good a furriner myself as any o' them. 

Captain. What do you mean, Patrick ? 
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Patrick. Parley voo frongsay ? 

Captain. O, you understand French then, is it ? 

Patrick. Throth, you may say that, captain dear. 

Captain. Well, Patrick, success to you. Be civil to 
the foreigners, and I will be back with the pork in a 
minute. [He goes out.'\ 

Patrick. Ay, sure enough I'll be civil to them ; for 
the Frinch are always mighty p'lite intirely, and I'll 
show them I know what good manners is. Indade, and 
here comes munseer himself, quite convaynient [As 
the Frenchman enters, Patrick takes off his hat, and^ 
making a low bow, says,'\ God save you, sir, and all 
your children. I beg your pardon for the liberty I take, 
but it's only being in disthress in regard of ateing, that I 
make bowld to trouble ye ; and if you could Und me the 
loan of a gridiron, I'd be intirely obleeged to ye 

Frenchman^ [stewing at him.^ Comment ! 

Patrick. Indade it's thrue for you. I'm tathered to 
paces, and God knows I look quare enough ; but its by 
rason of the storm, that dhruv us ashore jist here, and 
we're all starvin. 

Frenchman. Je m'y t [pronounced je meet.] 

Patrick. 'O! not at all! by no manes! we have 
plenty of mate ourselves, and we'll dhress it, if you'd be 
plased jist to lind us the loan of a gridiron, sir. [Mak- 
ing a tow how.] 

Frenchman. [Staring at him,, hut not understanding 
a word.] 

Patrick. I beg pardon, sir ; but may be I'm undher 
a mistake, but I thought I was in France, sir. An't you 
all furriners here ? Parley voo frongsay ? 

Frenchman, Oui, monsieur. 

Patrick. Then, would you lind me the loan of a 
gridiron, if you plase? [The Frenchman stares more 

than every as if anxious to understand.] 1 know it's 

a liberty I take, sir ; but it's only in Ae regard of bein' 
cast away ; and if you plase, sir, parley voo frongsay ? 

Frenchman. Oui, monsieur, oui. 
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Patrick. Then would you lind me the loan of a 
gridiron, sir, and you'll obleege me. 
. Frenchman. Monsieur, pardon', monsieur 

FatricJc, [angrily.] By my sowl, if it was you was 
in disthress, and if it was to owld Ireland you came, it's 
not only the gridiron they'd give you, if you axed it, 
but something to put on it too, and a dhrop of dhrink into 
the bargain. Can't you understand your own language ? 
[Very slowly,] Parley — voo — froi^say — munseer? 

Frenchman. Oui, monsieur ; oui, monsieur, mais 

Patrick. Then lind me the loan of a gridiron, I say, 
and bad scram to you. 

Frenchman, [homng and scraping.] Monsieur, je 
ne I'entend 

Patrick. Phoo ! the divil sweep yourself and your 
hng tangs ! I don't want a tongs at all at all. Can't 
you listen to rason ? 

Frenchman. Oui, oui, monnevr; eeftainement, mais — 

Patrick. Then lind me the loan of a gridiron, and 
howld your prate. [The Fren^man shakes his head, m 
if to say he did not understand; but Patrick, thinking 
he meant it as a refusal, says in a passion,] Bad cess to 
the hkes o^ you ! Throth, if you were in my counthry, 
it's not that-a-way they'd use you. The curse o' the 
crows on you, you owld sinner ! The divil another word 
I'll say to you. [The Frenchman puis his hand on his 
heart, and tries to express compcusion in his countenance.] 
Well, I'll give you one chance more, you owld thafe ! 
Are you a Christhian at all at M ? Are you a furriner 
that all the world calls so p'Ute ? Bad luck to you ! do 
you understand your mother tongue? Parley voo 
frongsay ? [Very hud.] Parley voo fVongsay i 

Frenchman. Oui, monsieur, oui, oui. 

Patrick. Then, thund^ and turf! will you lind me 
the loan of a grkUron? [The Frenchman shakes his 
head, as if he did nm understand ; and Pat says, vehement- 
ly,] The curse of the hungry be on you, you owld ne- 
garly villain ! the back of my hand and the sowl of my 
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fut to you ! May you want a gridiron yourself, yet ! and 
wherever I go, it's high and low, rich and poor, shall 
hear of it, and be hanged to you ! 



TOLERATION. 

IirquiBiTOB AND Nathak. 

Biquisitor. Let the accused stand forth, and say — 
if aught 
He can — why sentence should not be pronounced 
On him, as on a heretic confessed. 
Say, art thou still obdurate ? still resolved 
To resist the light of truth, or willing 
To receive it ? I will again propose 
The question ; and on the answer 
Rests thy life. Say, of the various faiths 
That fill the world, which fidth alone is true ? 

Nathan. Permit me, ere I answer, to relate 
A tale, which has some bearing on the case. 

Inquisitor. I'll hear it, so it be brief and to the point. 

Nathan. In days of yore there dwelt, in the East, 
a man. 
Who, from a valued hand, received a ring 
Of endless worth — the stone of it an opal 
That shot an ever-changing tint. Moreover, 
It had the hidden virtue him to render 
Of God and man beloved, who, in this view, 
And this persuasion, wore it. Was it strange 
The Eastern man ne'er drew it off his finger. 
And studiously provided to secure it 
Forever to his house ? Thus he beqi^thed it. 
First, to the most beloved of his sons^ 
Ordained that he, again, should leave the ring 
To the most dear among his children ; and 
That, without heeding birth, the favorite son, 
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In virtue of the ring alone, should always 
Remain lord of the house. You hear me, sir? 

Inquisitor. I understand ; go on. 

Nathan. From son to son. 
At length this ring descended to a father, 
Who had three sons, alike obedient to him ; 
Whom, therefore, he could not but love aUke. 
At times seemed this, now that, at times the third, — 
Accordingly as each apart received 
The overflowings of his heart, — most worthy 
To heir the ring ; which, with good-natured weakness. 
He privately to each in turn had promised. 
This went on for a while ; but death approached. 
And the good father grew embarrassed. So 
To disappoint two sons, who trust his promise, 
He could not bear. What's to be done ? He sends 
In secret for a jeweller, of whom. 
Upon the model of the real ring, 
He might bespeak two others ; and conmianded 
To spare nor cost nor pains, to make them like. 
Quite like, the true one. This the artist managed. 
The rings were brought, and e'en the father's eye 
Could not distinguish which had been the model. 
Quite overjoyed, he summons all his sons. 
Takes leave of each apart, on each bestows 
His blessing and Aw ring, and dies. — Thou hearest me ? 

Inquisitor. I hear, I hear ; come, finish with thy tale. 
Is it soon ended ? » 

Nathan. It is ended, sir ; 
For all that follows may be guessed, of course. 
Scarce is the father dead, each with his ring 
Appears, and claims to be the lord of the house. 
Comes question, strife, complaint — all to no end ; 
For the true ring could no more be distinguished 
Than now can — the true faith. 

Inquisitor. How, how ! Is that 
To be the answer to my query ? 

Nathan. No ; 
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BuJ it may serve as my apology, 
If I can't venture to decide between 
Rings which my father got e^fpressly made, 
That they might not be known from one another. 

Inquisitor. The rings ! — Don't trifle with me ; I 
must think 
That the rehgion I defend can be 
Distinguished well in each essential point. 

Nathan. And only not as to their grounds of proof. 
Are not all built alike on history, 
Traditional or written ? History 
Must be received on trust. Is it not so? 
In whom, now, are we likeliest to put trust ? 
In our own people, surely ; — in those men 
Who think hke us ; — in them, who, from our childhood, 
Have given us proofs of love ; — who ne'er deceived us, 
Unless 'twere wholesomer to be deceived. 
How can I less believe in toy forefathers. 
Than thou in thine ? How can I ask of thee 
To own that thy forefathers falsified. 
In order to yield mine the praise of truth ? 

Inquisitor, [aside.] By heaven ! 
The man is right : I must be silent. 

Nathan. Now let us to our rings return once more. 
I said the sons complained. Each to the judge 
Swore from his father's hand immediately 
To have received the ring, (a^ was the case,) 
After he had long obtained the father's promise 
One day to have the ring, (as also was.) 
The father, each asserted, could to him 
Not have been false. Rather than to suspect 
The father's truth, willing as he might be 
With charity to judge his brethren, he 
Of treacherous forgery was bold to accuse them. 

Inquisitor. Well — and the judge ? — I'm eager now 
to hear 
What thou wilt make him say. Go on, go on. 

Nathan. The judge said, " If ye summon not the 
father 
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Before my seat, I cannot give a sentence. 
Am I to guess enigmas ? Or expect ye 
That the true ring should here unseal its lips ? 
But hold ! You tell me that the real ring 
Enjoys the hidden power to make the wearer 
Of God and man beloved ; — let that decide 
Which of the three doth love the others best. 
You're silent. Do these love-exciting rings 
Act inward only, not without ? Does each 
Love but himself? You are all deceived, deceivers ! 
None of your rings is true. The real ring, 
Perhaps, is gone. To hide, or to supply 
Its loss, your father ordered three for one." 

Inquisitor, O, charming, charming ! 

Nathan. " And," the judge continued, 
" If you will take advice, instead of sentence, 
This is my counsel to you : — to take up 
- The matter where it stands. If each of you 
Has had a ring presented by his father, 
Let each believe his own the real ring. 
'Tis possible the lather chose no longer 
To tolerate the one ring*s tyranny ; 
And certainly as he much loved you all. 
And loved you all alike, it could not please him, 
By favoring one, to be of two th' oppressor. 
Let each feel honord| by this free affection, 
Unwarped of prejudice ; let each endeavor 
To vie with both his brothers in displaying 
The virtue of his ring; — assist its might 
With gentleness, benevolence, forbearance, 
With inward resignation to the Godhead. 
And, if tKe virtues of the ring continue 
To show themselves among your children's children^ 
After a thousand thousand year», appear 
Before this judgment seat. A greater one 
Than I shall sit upon it, and decide." 
-So spake the modest judge. 

Inquisitor, And so speak L Go^ live in peace. 
6 
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LITERARY VANITY. 

Gil BiiA.8,* and the Old Archbishop. 

Archbishop. Well, young man, what is your busi- 
ness with me ? 

Gil Bias. I am the young man whom your nephew, 
Don Fernando, was pleased to mention to you. 

Archbishop. O ! you are the person, then, of whom 
he spoke so handsomely. I engage you in my service, 
and consider you a valuable acquisition. 

Gil Bias. I shall endeavor to merit the approbation 
of your Grace. 

p. From the specimens he showed me of 
, you must be pretty well acquainted with 
id Latin authors. 

I make no pretensions 

p. It is very evident your education has 
fleeted. I am satisfied with your hand- 
writing, and still more with your understanding. I 
thank my nephew, Don Fernando, for having given me 
such an able young man, whom I consider a rich acqui- 
sition. You transcribe so well, you must certainly be a 
critic. 

Gil Bias. Your Grace is pleased to overrate my 
ability. 

Archbishop. I see through your modesty, my child ; 
I see, I see ; and now you must tell me ingenuously, 
my young friend, did you find nothing that shocked you 
in writing over the homily I sent you on trial ? — some 
neglect, perhaps, in style, or some improper term ? 

Gil Bias. O, sir, I am not learned enough to make 
critical observations ; and if I was, I am persuaded the 
works of your Grace would escape my censure. 

Archbishop. Young man, you are disposed to flat- 

• In this name, the g has the sound of z in a-zure; the a is sounded 
as in bar; and the s is silent. 
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ter. But tell me, which parts of it did you think most 
strikingly beautiful ? 

Gil Bias. If, where all was excellent, any parts were 
particularly so, I should say they were the personifica- 
tion of hope, and the description of a good man's death. 

Archbishop. I see you have a delicate knowledge of 
the truly beautiful. This is what I call having taste and 
sentiment. Gil Bias, henceforth give thyself no uneasi- 
ness about thy fortune ; I will take care of that. 

GU Bias. I am forever bound unto your Grace. 

Archbishop. I love thee, Gil Bias; and, as a proof 
of my affection, I will make thee my confidant : yes, my 
child, thou shalt be the repository of my most secret 
thoughts. 

Gil Bias. I feel oppressed by the condescension of 
your Grace. 

Archbishop. Listen with attention to what I am 
going to say. My chief pleasure consists in preaching, 
and the Lord gives a blessing to my homilies ; but I 
confess my weakness. The honor of being thought a 
perfect orator, has charmed my imagination. My per- 
formances are thought equally nervous and delicate ; 
but I would, of all things, avoid the fault of good 
authors, who write too long. Wherefore, my dear Gil 
Bias, one thing that I exact of thy zeal is, whenever 
thou shalt perceive mjfrf^n smack of old age, and my 
genius flag, don't fail to advertise me of it ; for I don't 
trust to my own judgment, which may be seduced by 
self-love. That observation must proceed from a disin- 
terested understanding; and I make choice of thine, 
which I know is good, and am resolved to stand by thy 
decision. 

Gil Bias. Thank heaven, sir, that time is far off! 
Besides, a genius like that of your Grace, will preserve 
its vigor much better than any other, or, to speak more 
justly, will be always the same. I look upon your 
Grace as another Cardinal Ximenes, whose superior 
genius, instead of being weakened, seemed to acquire 
new strength by age. 
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Archbishop. No flattery, friend : I know I am liable 
to sink all at once. People at my age begin to feel in- 
firmities ; and the infirmities of the body often affect the 
understanding. I repeat it to thee again, Gil Bias, as 
soon as thou shalt judge mine in the least impaired, be 
sure to give me notice. And be not afraid of speaking 
freely and sincerely, for I shall receive thy advice as a 
mark of thy affection. 

Gil Bias. Your Grace may always depend upon my 
fidelity. 

p. I know thy sincerity, Gil Bias. And 
i plainly, hast thou not heard the people 
emarks upon my late homilies ? 

The homilies of your Grace have always 
id ; but it seems to me that the last did not 
appear to have had so powerful an effect upon the au- 
dience as former ones. 

Archbishop. How, sir ! has it met with any Aris- 
tarchus ? * 

Gil Bias. No, sir, by no means : such works as 
yours are not to be criticised ; every body is charmed 
with them. Nevertheless, since you have laid your in- 
junctions upon me to be free and sincere, I will take 
the liberty to tell you that your last discourse was 
thought not to have altogether the energy of your other 
performances. Did you not ttiink so, sir, yourself ? 

Archbishop, [sternly.] So, then, Mr. Gil Bias, this 
piece is not to your taste ? 

Gil Bias. I don't say so, sir. I think it excellent| 
although a little inferior to your other works. 

Archbishop. I understand you ; you think I flag, 
don't you ? Come, be plain ; you believe it is time for 
me to think of retiring. 

Gil Bias. I should not have been so bold Mr to 
speak so freely, if your Grace had not commanded me. 

*Aristarchus was a celebrated grammarian of Samoa, who dared to 
criticise the poems of Homer, the prince of poets, with great severity ; 
i^nd hence a presuming critic was ever afterwards called an Aristarchus. 
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I did no more, therefore, than obey you ; and I most 
humbly beg that you will not be ofiended at my freedom. 
Archbishop. God forbid ! God forbid that I should 
find fault with it ! I don't at «ll take it ill that you 
should speak your sentiments : it is your sentiment itself 
that I find bad. I have been most egregiously deceived 
in your narrow understanding. 

Gil Bias. Your Grace will pardon me for obeying — 
Archbishop. Say no more, child ; you are yet too 
raw to make proper distinctions. Be it known to you, 
I never composed a better homily than that which you 
disapprove ; for my genius, thank heaven ! hath, as 
yet, lost nothing of its vigor. Henceforth I will make a 
better choice of a confidant. Go ! go, Mr. Gil Bias ! 
and tell my treasurer to give you a hundred ducats, and 
may heaven conduct you with that sum. Adieu, Mr. 
Gil Bias ! I wish you all manner of prosperity, — with 
a little more taste. 



THE FRENCH COOK. 

[Col. Arden was preparing to take a splendid house in London, and 
had ordered his servant to look out for a first-rate cook for his new es- 
tablishment. When RissoLLE was introduced, the colonel was puz- 
zled to find out what could be his particular profession. He saw a 
remarkably ^ntlemanly-lookinff man ; his weil-tied neckcloth, his well- 
trimmed whiskers, his white kid gloves, his glossv hat, his massive 
gold chain, to which was suspended a repeater, all pronouncing the 
man of ton ; and when the servant announced the ring-fingered gen- 
tleman before him as willing to dress a dinner on trialf ibr the purpose 
of displaying his skill, he was thunderstruck.] 

Colonel. Do I mistake ? I really beg pardon — it is 
fifty-eight years since I learned French. Am I speak- 
ing to a a cook ? 

Rissolle. Ouif monsieur. I believe I have de first 
reputation in de profession. I live four years wiz de 
Markee de Chestare, and Je me flatte dat if I had not 
6* 
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turn him off last munts, I should have supervize his m- 
iine at dis moment. 

ColoneL O, you have discharged the marquis, sir ? 

RissolU. Yes, mon col-o-nel, I discharge him, be- 
cause he cast affront upon me, insupportable to an artist 
of sentiment. 

Colonel. Artist ! 

RissoUe. Mon col-o-nd, de Markee had de mmvais 
gout, one day, when he have large partie to dine, to put 
salt into de soup, before all de compagnie. 

ColoneL Indeed ! And may I ask, is that considered 
a crime, sir, in your code ? 

RissoUe. I don't know cod ; you mean morue, salt- 
a-fish ? Dat is salt enough widout. 

Colonel. I don't mean thatj sir. I ask, is it a orime 
for a gentleman to put more salt into his soup ? 

RissoUe. Not a crime, mon col-o-nel ; mais it would 
be de ruin of me, as cook, should it be known to de 
world. So I told his lordship I must leave him, for de 
butler had said dat he saw his lordship put de salt into 
de soup, which was proclamah-si-on to de univairse dat 
I did not know de proper Jcantite of salt for season^ my 
soup. 

Colonel. And you left his lordship for that ? 

RissoUe. Oui, sare ; mais his lordship gave me ex- 
cellent charactair. I go afterwards to live wiz my Lor 
Trefoil, very respectable man, my Lor, of good family, 

and very honest man, I believe but de king, one 

day, made him his, governor in Ireland, and I found I 
could not hve in dat deveel Dublan. 

Colonel. No ? 

RissoUe. No, mon col-o-nel ; it is fine city, good 
place — but no opera, 

ColoneL How shocking ! and you left his excellen- 
<cy on that account ? 

RissoUe. Oui, mon col-o-nel. 

Colonel. Why, his excellency managed to live there 
without an opeta. 
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BissoUe. Yes, mon col-o-nel, c^est trai; but I tink 
he did not know dare was none when he took do place. 
I have de charactair from my Lor to state why I leave 
him. 

Colonel. And, pray, sir, what wages do you expect ? 

RissoUe. Wages ! Je rCentend pas, mon col-o-nel. 
Do you mean de stipend ? — de salaire ? 

Colonel. As you please. 

Rissolle. My Lor Trefoil give to me seven hundred 
pounds a year, my wine, and horse and tilbury, wid 
small tigre for him. 

Colonel. Small what ! sir ? 

Rissolle. Tigre — little man-boy to hold de horse. 

Colonel. Ah ! seven hundred pounds a year and a 
tiger ! 

Rissolle. Exclusive of de pastry, man col-o-nel — I 
never touch dat department ; but I have de honor to rec- 
ommend Jenkin, my sister's husband, for de pastry, at 
five hundred pounds and his wine. O, Jenkin is dog a 
sheap at dat, mon col-o-nel. 

Colonel. O, exclusive of pastry ! 

Rissolle. Oui, mon col-o-nel. 

Colonel. Which is to be obtained for five hundred 
pounds a year additional ! Why, sir, the rector of my 
parish, a clergyman and a gentleman, with an amiahfe 
wife and seven children, has but half that sum to live 
upon. 

Rissolle. Poor clergie ! mon col-o-nel. [Shrugging 
his shoulders,] I pity your clergie. But den you don't 
considare de science and experience dat it require to 
make de soup, de omelette 

Colonel. The devil take your omelette, sir ! Do you 
mean seriously and gravely to ask me seven hundred 
pounds a year for your services ? 

Risiolle. Oui, vraiment, mon col-o-nel. [Taking a 
pinch of snuff from a gold sm^-box.] 

Colonel. Why^ then, sir, Ican't stand this any lon- 
ger. Seven hundred pounds ! Double it, sir, and I'll 
be your cook for the rest of my life. Good morning, 
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sir, [in an angry manner, advancing towards RissoUe, 
who retreats out of the door.\ Seven hundred pounds ! 
Seven hundred ! — mon col-o-nel Rascal ! 



THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

A DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Summons. Mrs. Physic. 

Mrs. Makepeace. Mrs. Starch. 

Mrs. Quiz. Miss Singleton.. 

Mrs. Polyglot. Miss Snapdragon. 

Mrs. Mentor. Miss Grimalkin. 

Mrs. Nurse. Miss Smirk. 

Mrs. Downright. Miss Prim. 

A Servant to each Lady. 

[The ladies are seen standing or sitting, and conversing 
without any order. Mrs. Summons at last knocks 
for silence, and says,'\ 

Mrs. Summons. Ladies, whatever may be the ob- 
ject of this meeting, it is evident that it can never be at- 
tained, unless some regulations are adopted to preserve 
order, and prevent interruption. It is customary for the 
" lords of creation," on similar occasions, to appoint a 
moderator, and if half is true that has been said of our 
tongues, perhaps we had better imitate their example. 

Miss Snapdragon. I would refute the slander by 
having no r^oderator. 

Mrs. Quiz. I am afraid we shall in that way con- 
firm it. 

Miss Snapdragon. We are fettered enough already, 
without imposing any new restraints upon ourselves. I 
will neither be obliged to hold my tongue as moderator, 
nor give any lady power to say how often or how much 
I may speak. I shall not begin the contest for liberty 
by tying my own hands. 

Mrs. Summons. Order, it seems to me, is essential 
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to liberty. Freedom from law is not always freedom 
from restraint. I do not know what interest I have in 
this meeting ; but, to test the sentiments of the ladies 
present, I will request those who prefer to have a mod- 
erator appointed, to raise their hands. 

[All are taised but MUs Snapdragon^ 8.] 

Mrs. Summons. Now, ladies, will you be good 
enough to nominate a suitable person to act as moderator 
of the meeting. [Eoery lady names some other, and 
keeps repeating her name in a louder and louder tone, 
till Mrs. Summons Icnocks again and says,] Ladies, it 
is dif&cult to say who is nominated. WUl you be good 
enough to 'try again. 

[One or two say, Mrs. Summons ! ] 

JiGss Singleton. Ladies, if it be your minds that Mrs. 
Summons preside over our deliberations, you will please 
to signify it 

[All hands are up but Miss Snapdragon^ s.] 

Miss Singleton. Mrs. Summons, will you please to 
take the chair ? 

Mrs* Summons [takes the chair, and says,] Ladies, 
your choice has fallen upon one who would wUlingly be 
excused, but who is, nevertheless, ready to serve her sex 
in any honorable way. I had no hand, ladies, in calling 
this meeting, and, although I know in very general terms 
what is the object of it, I am not able to state this so as 
to lay the matter in a proper manner before you. I 
hope, therefore, that some lady who was instrumental in 
calling the meeting, will be kind enough to ealighten us. 

Miss Singleton. Mrs. Moderator ! 

Mrs. Summons. Miss Singleton, ladies. 

Miss Singleton. Mrs. Moderator, I could wish, ma- 
dam, that this task had fallen to abler hands ; but, ma- 
dam, feeling as I do the degradation of our sex, I shall 
not shrink from any duty that may devolve upon me. 
I rejoice, madam, that the time has at length arrived, 
when woman is to assert her rights, and to assume the 
rank to which she was originsdly destined. I rejoice. 
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madam, that the progress of society has said iq. our ty- 
rannical masters, "Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther!" 
I can not see, madam, by what righ^ woman has been 
deprived of many of the privileges enjoyed by the rival 
sex ; and a deep sense of this injustice has induced my- 
self and others to propose this meeting, that the subject 
- of our rights may be considered, a formal Declaration of 
them made, and a society formed for their defence and 
promulgation. To save the time of this meeting, and 
to bring the subject directly before the ladies, I have 
prepared such a Declaration as, in my opinion, should be 
made, and, with your permission, I will read it to the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Summons. Do so, miss. 

3Bss Singleton [reads.] 

Article 1. "All men and women are born free and 
equal, and have certain natural, essential, and inaliena- 
ble rights, among which are the right of enjoying and 
defending their Uves and liberties, that of acquiring, pos- 
sessing, and protecting property, and that of seeking and 
obtaining their safety and happiness." Article 2. " All 
the inhabitants of this commonwealth, both male and 
female, have an equal right to vote in the election of all 
officers, and to be elected for public employments." 

Thesis two articles, Mrs. Moderator, include all that 
is necessary to raise our sex from its present degraded 
condition, and place it upon an equaUty with that sex 
which has domineered over us tck> long. 

Mrs. Swnmons. Ladies, you have heard the Declara- 
tion ; it will now be in order for any lady to express her 
mind in regard to it. 

Mrs. Makepeace. Mrs. Moderator ! 

Mrs. Svmmons. Mrs. Makepeace, ladies. 

Mrs. Makepeace. I rise, madam and ladies, to say, 
that when I was invited to attend this meeting, I was not 
told what was to be the express object of it ; and I must 
confess that, had I previously known its object, I should 
have thought it my duty to stay at home. Since I am 
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here, however, I will express my opinion upon what has 
just bee'n read, although I must confess that I have my 
doubts as to the propriety of all public discussions by 
females. 

Miss Snapdragon, [aside, sneeringly,] Poor thing ! 
she is afraid her lord and master will overhear what she 
says. 

Mrs. Makepeace. The first thing that strikes my 
mind, madam, is the impolicy of agitating the question 
of our rights, lest those who have the power, should 
order us to be silent, or to stay at home ; and, in fact, 
shut us up, as the Turks do their wives and daughters, 
and thus deprive us of the rights we now enjoy, to pun- 
ish us for our ingratitude. For my part, madam, I 
never felt that I was deprived of any right that was es- 
sential to my happiness 

Miss Snapdragon, [interrupting mth asperity.] So 
says the slave, who has been so long debased, that he. is 
contented with his chains. It is fortunate for some 
folks, that others take care of their rights. 

Mrs. Summons, It is out of order, Miss Snapdragon, 
for you thus to interrupt the remarks of the lady who is 
entitled to speak, and I must request you to be seated. 

Miss Snapdragon. I will never be told to hold my 
tongue by any body, madam. Shall I be ready 1% con- 
tend for other rights, and tamely abandon the privilege 
our sex holds dearest — that of speaking how, when, 
where, and as long as I please ? 

Mrs. Summons. You surely will allow, madam — mm, 
I beg pardon, — that all rights have limits. When you 
appointed me moderator of this meeting, you relin- 
quished the right of speaking, except in your turn ; and 
I think you must see the propriety of some such re- 
straint. Mrs. Makepeace, you will please to proceed 
1/iUth your remarks. 

Mrs. Makepeace. I am not ashamed, madam, to re- 
peat the remark which brought upon me the censure of 
Miss Snapdragon. My lot has been so happy, that I 
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was not aware of lacking an^ essential rights or privi- 
leges, until I came here. I may be called timid and 
base, madam, but calling me a slave does not make me 
so. I am satisfied, madam, that woman, in this favored 
land, occupies exactly, the situation for which she is fit- 
ted ; and I am convinced, that no woman who condujcts 
with propriety has any reason to complain. We may 
not be allowed to exercise some of the rights which are 
more appropriate to the stronger sex ; but who does not 
acknowledge that woman possesses as much power and 
influence as can be useful to her or to society ? I hope, 
therefore, madam, that, for the sake of peace, this dis- 
cussion will be discontinued. [She sits.] 

Miss Snapdragon, May I sp^ak now, Mrs. Modera- 
tor? 

Mrs, Summons, If you plefise. Miss Snapdragon. 

Miss Snapdragon, [sneeringly.] I thank you, ma- 
dam, for the permission. I am ashamed of my sex, 
when I see them so debased as to become the advocates 
or apologists of that tyranny which would forever keep 
us in the dust. Madanii, 1 feel that I have powers and 
faculties in every respect equal to those of any«lordly 
tyrant 

Mrs. Quizy [aside,] Perhaps the lady assumes what 
remains to be proved. 

Miss Snapdragon, I feel, madam, that my sex is 
equal to any undertaking that has ever been accom- 
plished bylnan. 

Mrs, Quiz, Feeling so smart does jiot prove that 
we are equal tp all this. I think we should find it 
hard to prove that any thing great in art, science, or 
letters, has ever been accomplished by woman, even in 
such things as are not properly masculine. I am ready 
to meet the lady upon this argument, Woman has been 
rather good than great. 

Mrs, Summons, Mrs. Quiz, you will be good enough 
not to interrupt the speaker. When she has done, it 
will be in order for you to reply ; but not till then. 
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Mrs. Quiz. I will try to submit, madam. 

S^s. Summons. Miss Snapdragon, you will please to 
proceed. 

SEss Snapdragon. No, I will not,- madam. 

Mrs. Summons. You will please to be seated, then. 

Miss Snapdragon. No, I will not. 

Mrs. Summons. You will please to stand, then. So 
you are suited, I have no doubt the ladies will be. 
l^JUSss Snapdragon flings herself into a chair.] 

Mrs. Summons. Ladies will please to speak their 
nftinds. 

SMss Grimalkin. Mrs. Moderator ! 

Mrs, Summons. Miss Grimalkin, ladies. 

Miss Crrimalkin. I rise, madam, to illustrate that 
clause of the first article of the Declaration of our rights, 
which declares that all men and women are bom free 
and equal. If this fact can be proved, madam, it must 
follow that all attempts to abridge our rights are usurpa* 
tton^; Let us look, madam, at the history of our crea- 
tion ; for surely if the inspired volume declares the sexes 
equal, no Christian will dare ^o contend that they are 
not. In the 1st chapter of Genesis, 27th' verse, I read, 
madam, Alime awk exalgonMrcor narsan com atopalsim 
ped an tikall. I prefer to quote the Scripture in the 
original languages, madam, for I think the translators 
have done us wrong. 

Mrs. Quiz. The lady may prefer to show* her learn- 
ing, but I think the meeting would preftr to have a 
translation of the Hebrew. 

Miss Grimalkin. The vulgar translation says, " So 
God created man in his own image, male and ifemale 
created he them." Now, I contend, madam, that man 
is a* generic term only, and includes woman also, and 
therefore they were both made in the image of God. 

Mrs. Polyglot. Mrs. Moderator, if you will allow me 
to answer the lady's arguments as she goes on, T will do 
so ; but I have a poor memory, and shall forget all I have 
to say, if I must wait till she has done. 
7 
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Miss Grimalkin. I beg, madam, that Mrs. Polyglot 
may be allowed to answer me in any way most agree- 
able to her. 

Mrs. Summons. It is not perfectly in order ; but if 
the meeting does' not object, Mrs. Polyglot's wish may 
be indulged. 

Mrs, Polyglot. I will remark, then, madam, because 
man and woman were created at the same time, it does 
not follow that they were created eqttal. Nor because 
they were made in the image of God, does it follow 
that they were made equal; I think the lady will not 
contend that they were made alike* 

Miss Grimalkin. Alike in every thing but sex. 

Mrs. Polyglot. And this very point of difference for- 
bids their ever interchanging duties. But surely the 
lady will not pretend that they were created at the same 
time. 

Mtss Grimalkin. I certainly do. 

Mrs. Polyglot. May I ask the lady how it was dis- 
covered that it was not good for man to be alone ? and 
hpw Eve was taken from Adam's side, if Adam did not 
exist before Eve ? 

Miss Grimalkin. Very well ; grant that they were not 
created at the same time, it does not follow that they 
were not equal. 

Mrs. Polyglot. No one pretends this ; but, really, it 
does appear to me that if woman was intended to ex- 
ercise the same duties, and fill the same situations in 
society, as man, the language used would have been 
different from what we find it. For instance, the 
Creator is made to say, " It is not good for man to be 
alone, and I will make a help, meet for him." I don't 
know how good help was in those days; but, unless it 
was better then than it is now, I do not think this ex- 
pression looks like equality. 

Miss Grimalkin. The word translated help should 
be translated aid. 

Mrs. Polyglot. Well, it might even then be asked, 
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whether an aid is not inferior to his governor or gen- 
eral. 

Miss Grimalkin. The lady is disposed to sport with 
sacred things, and I shall decline any further controversy 
with her. 

Mrs. Polyglot. I should like to say one word more. 
I did not mean, by my remarks, to prove that the sexes 
were created unequal; I do not believe this. I only wished 
to show that they were created unlike each other, so 
unlike that they can never be fitted for the same duties, 
and yet not so unlike that they can not rank as equals. 
After the fall, a curse was pronounced upon both the 
offenders ; and to the woman it was said, " Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, [that is, thy husband's will shall 
be thine,] and he shall rule over thee.'* 

Miss Grimalkin. It should be translated he will *'rule 
over thee," in the form of a prophecy, and not of a com- 
mand. 

Mrs, Polyglot. Very well ; we are assured that " the 
prophecy came not of old by the will of man," and of 
course must be fulfilled. Indeed, I maintain that wo- 
man has always been fulfilling this prophecy, and always 
must continue to do so. But how happens it that the 
lady knows the Hebrew so much better than the He- 
brews themselves ? Paul was a Hebrew, and a learned 
one ; but he says to the Corinthians, " Let your women 
be under obedience, as also saith the law ; and, if they 
wish to learn any thing, let them ask their husbands at 
home." And, again, he says to Timothy, " Let the 
women learn in silence, with all subjection ; for Adam 
was first' formed, then Eve." And, again^ he tells Titus 
to "teach the young women to be obedient to their 
husbands." Finally, Peter, who was a Hebrew also, 
says, " In old time, holy women, who trusted in God, 
were in subjection to their husbands." Now, I know 
nothing of Hebrew, and will leave the lady in the hands 
of the inspired Apostles. 

Miss Grimalkin. Married slaves may be as submis- 
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Ave to their lords as they please: the Apostles preach no 
such subjection to thence. 

Mrs. Mentor. Mrs. Moderator ! 

Mrs. Summons. Mrs. Mentor, ladies. 

Mrs. Mentor. It seems to me, madam, that the wi^ 
of the ladies to exercise the right of voting, and of being 
appointed to office, is the last that I should desire to see 
gratified. 

Miss SmirJc. Do you wish to be taxed without your 
consent? 

Mrs. Mentor. If I am wronged, I can obtain redress. 
The law is the same for me as for my husband. 

Miss SmirJc. Not exactly. You must apply to men 
for redress. You can not be a juror yourself. 

Mrs. Mentor. I had rather apply to a jury of men, 
for I think you will allow that we should stand a better 
chance with them than with a jury of our own sex. I 
have no wish to be hustled by a crowd of men in a 
court-house, or at a town-meeting. 

Miss SmirJc. Our fathers resisted England on the 
very principle I assert — that of being taxed without their 
consent ; and shall we tamely allow their sons to impose 
what taxes they please upon us ? I will die first. 

Mrs. Quiz. I really think you will not live to see a 
change in this respect. You should have begun sooner. 

Miss SmirJc. I am not too old to take the lead in a 
revolution. 

Mrs. Quiz. I did not say you were. I only matTi- 
tainedf as our learned friend says, that you would not 
Hve to see the end of it. 

MrL Summons. Ladies, you will please not to inter- 
rupt the course of the discussion. I believe it is cus* 
tomary to address the chair. 

Mrs. Mentor. Madam, I have but few words more 
to say. I think the ladies are making themselves un- 
happy very unnecessarily. When we are well off, and 
have no cause to complain of injustice, our true policy 
is to be ()uiet. Rely upon it, madam, that, should we 
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obtain all the rights these ladies seek, and thus become 
the equals and competitors of man, we shall never ob- 
tain so much respect, so much favor, so much influence, 
as we now derive from that courtesy which often leads 
even savage man to respect and defend the claims of 
woman. 

Miss Snapdragon. I will never accept as a favor 
what I may claim as a right. We may not now be 
qualified to contend with the rougher sex, but we may 
become so. 

Mrs. MaJcepeace. I hope not. Female modesty and 
delicacy are too valuable to be sacrificed in such a use- 
less warfare. Woman is not fitted to judge of national 
contracts and such questions as exercise the minds of 
statesmen and legislators. 

Miss SmirJc. I am not so sure of my incapacity to 
judge of any question as well as man does. But, grant- 
ing that we are incapable, who has kept us so ? Whose 
duty was it to qualify us ? Is it any excuse for man's 
retaining an exclusive privilege, that he has prevented 
us from being qualified to enjoy it? Who is to blame, 
I ask, madam ? 

Mrs. Mentor. No one. We were born in a state 
where different duties — different, but equally important 
— are assigned to the sexes, and we are educated accord- 
ingly. If we are not qualified to become good wives, 
and good mothers, and useful members of society, 
some one is to blame ; but, for my part, I have enough 
to do without assuming the duties and labors of the 
other sex. 

Miss Prim. No doubt you married ladies have 
enough to do ; but does it follow that we, who have 
never bartered our liberty, must be slaves to keep you 
company ? 

Mrs. Dovmright. I'll never set still and hear a dis- 
appointed spinster berate matrimony. Slaves, forsooth ! 
I know somebody who would have been such a slave 
long ago, if it had depended only on herself. 
7 * 
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Mrs. Summons. You will please to address the chair^ 
and to avoid personal allusions, Mrs. Downright. 

Mrs. Downright. I am only paying her in her own 
coin. She knows she'd a had Joe Jenkins in a minutei 
if he'd a had her; and Sam Snug would have been 
caught if he had not seen her at a Rights-lecture with 
stockings as holy, he said, as the lecture was unholy. 

Miss Prim. Mrs. Moderator, I pray you to protect 
me from this abuse. 

Mrs. Summons. Mrs. Downright will see the impro- 
priety of such remarks, whatever may be the provoca- * 
tion. 

Mrs. Doumrighi. I only gave her as good as she 
sent. She as good as called me a slave, and I am 
contrasting the condition of a slave and a free woman. 
What would become of her if- there should be another 
flood, I should Hke to know ? They went two and two 
into the ark, and shut out all the odd ones. She had 
better take warning. 

Mrs. Summons. I must insist upon your taking your 
seat, Mrs. Downright. 

Mrs. Dovmright. Well, I will, now I've said all I 
had to say. 

Mrs. Nurse. Mrs. Moderator ! 

Mrs. Summons. Mrs. Nurse, ladies. 

Mrs. Nurse. I should like to inquire, Mrs. Modera- 
tor, what will be the consequence of our acquiring all 
the rights some ladies claim. There are some offices 
quite inconsistent with my ideas of female delicacy and 
propriety, and many beyond our strength. My husband 
says he knows of but one office held by men, for which 
women are better fitted, and that is what the bankers 
call a teller, in allusion, probably, to our supposed pro- 
pensity to tell all we know. On the other hand, there 
are certain duties pertaining to our sex, which can only 
be performed by ourselves. My husband vows that if 
I go to town meeting or to Congress, I shall take the 
baby with me. 

Miss Prim. This inconvenience will not affect ladies 
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who are independent. Perhaps it will be politic to con- 
fine the new privileges to such ladies as have no sucii 
troublesome appendages. 

Miss Snapdragon. We must do so, or we shall hare 
no fair legislation, for the married ladies will only vote 
as their lords direct. 

Mrs. Downright. Mrs. Moderator, all this does not 
come to the pint. The Declaration says, " All men and 
women are born free and equal." I deny it. More 
than half are born slaves, and ^Jways have been. More 
than half are born poor, and always have been. More 
than half are born fools, and always will be ! Where's 
the equality we hear so much about ? Let the single 
women answer. 

Miss Grimalkin. They may be bom free and equal, 
although distinctions may inevitably arise afterwards. 

Mrs. Downright. It is a poor consolation to be horn 
free, and rich, and wise, if we are inevitably doomed to 
live slaves, and fools, and paupers. 

Miss Grimalkin. Mrs. -Moderator, it seems to me 
that the history of woman must satisfy any fair mind, 
that when woman has had a chance to contend with 
man, on his own ground, she has never proved inferior 
to him. What think you of Catharine the Great of 
Russia, and Elizabeth of England ? What reigns were 
more glorious? What governments more ably sus- 
tained? 

Mrs. Quiz. So far as I recollect, Catharine was too 
abandoned to be held up as a model for married ladies ; 
and Elizabeth was too vain and too partial to be a de- 
cent pattern for even single ones. A§ to their capacity 
for government, it is well known that they owed all 
their renown to their ministers. The appearance of one 
unsexed female, in a century, and only one, proves 
nothing. I saw a black swan once ; but I did not pro- 
pose to form a society to blacken all the rest. 

JiKss Grimalkin. Since the lady alludes to natural 
liistory, I will remark, that there is nothing in our natiu'e 
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or constitution to unfit us for any duties for which men 
are qualified. We are made of the same elements, and 
with the same powers and faculties. If there is any 
difference in our physical or intellectual power, it must 
be the result of that course of oppression to which woman 
has been always subjected. 

Mrs. Physic. Mrs. Moderator ! 

Mrs. Summons. Mrs. Dr. Physic, ladies. 

Mrs. Physic. Madam, the profession of my husband 
has necessarily led me \p look a little into the subject 
which the learned lady has just touched upon, and I 
will trouble the meeting with a few remarks. I think it 
will not be denied, madam, that, in all the lower orders 
of animals, the difference of sex always leads to a differ- 
ence of form, of size, of disposition, and of duties. The 
lioness is smaller than the lion ; the cow is gentler than 
her mate ; and the chie( employment of the female is 
to educate the young, while the male procures food, 
defends them, or, perhaps, abandons them entirely. 
This distinction of character and duties, if not natural 
to us, as it is to the lower races, is entailed upon us by 
the original curse. I can not, therefore, agree with the 
lady, that the difference which is seen to exist is the re- 
sult of education, or of long-continued oppression. 

Miss Grimalkin. You are welcome to your opinion. 

Mrs. Physic. If the lady means, by her remark, to 
insinuate that the opinion I have given gratifies me, be- 
cause it debases my sex, she does me injustice. We 
are seeking, madam, for the truth ; and whether this be 
gratifying to our pride or not, we must not conceal it. 
I allow that, in some respects, man is superior ; but I 
also maintain that, in others, we have the advantage. It 
has been judiciously remarked by some lady, that we 
may be equal, though very different ; but, if different, it 
follows that we are not fitted for the same duties and 
employments. 1 cannot think the opinions of the lady 
will obtain any support from the natural history of man. 

Mrs. Quiz. There is one clause in the Declaration, 
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to which I would call the attention of the meeting. It 
asserts that woman ^^ has the right of acquiring and pro- 
tecting property/' This means, I suppose, tlwit we may 
become merchants and soldiers. Now, I will venture 
to assert, that our husbands will have no objection to 
exchanging the counting-room for the nursery ; for my 
husband says he had rather take care of a dozen cross 
children, than of half a dozen not^ at the bank ; and, 
as to soldiers, these single ladies would make excellent 
dragons, — I should say, dragoone, — though they are in 
no immediate danger of becoming Granny-dears. 

Mrs. Summons. Madam, you will please to avoid 
personal reflections. 

3Irs. Nurse. There is another clause in the Dedar 
ration, which either means nothing, or has a latent 
meaning, of fearful import. The Declaration asserts, 
that, among other rights, we possess that of '' seeking and 
obtaining happiness." As no one objects to our seeking 
happiness m any ordiiMury way, I am induced to ask 
whether this means that single ladies shall have the right 
to seek and obtain happiness by making proposals to 
the gentlemen, instead of waiting to receive them, as 
some, whom I need not mention, have done ti^se 
twenty years. I should think a teap-year, once in a 
while, would answer their purpose.^ 

M-s. Starch. Mary, — I think thy name is Mary, 
[addressing the moderator,] — I think thee does un- 
wisely to allow our friends to speak so unbecomingly of 
each other. It would grieve me to see the harmony of 
our village interrupted by any further discussion of this 
sort. I will, therefore, propose a pla«, which, I think, 
will terminate the controversy. Thee must have ob- 
served, that all the ladies who are'^discontented with 
their condition, are unmarried, and, probably, want useful 
occupation and good husbands. Thee never hears a 
^thful, industrious, and donoestic wife wish to become 
a man ; for thee will allow that the exercise of the 
rights so much talked of amounts to nothing short 
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of making men of us. I have often heard Abraham, 
my brother, say that it was as bad for woman to be 
alone as for man; for half a pair of scissors was only 
fit to scratch with. I therefore propose that the mar- 
ried ladies now present be appointed a committee to 

procure husbands for the others, and 

[Miss Singleton^ Miss Snapdragon, Miss Smirkj 
and Miss Prim, rise instantly, and all speak 
at once, as follows :] 

Miss Singleton. Mrs. Moderator ! Must we sit here, 
madam, and be insulted in this manner? Mrs. Moder- 
ator ! Mrs. Moderator ! I ask, madam, if we are to be 
made the sport of these ladies, madam, only because 
&c. 

Miss Snapdragon. Madam, I call the speaker to 
order. Am I, Mrs. Moderator, am I to be slandered 
and ridiculed continually, because I have dared to assert 
the rights of my sex in the face, madam &c. 

Miss Smlrh, -Mrsu Moderator! I claim your pro- 
tection, madam. It is time, madam, that the insolence 
of married slaves should be silenced, madam ! Mfb. 
Moderator ! Be it known to you, madam, that if you 
cannot protect us, we can protect ourselves &c. 

Miss Prim. Stop ! Stop ! Stop ! I will never sub- 
mit, Mrs. Moderator, to such treatment as we have 
received from the self-styled ladies present. Such un- 
provoked attacks will no longer be borne, madam ! It 
is high time for those who have any self-respect to 
assert it &c. 

Mrs. Summons* Silence ! Silence ! Order, ladies, 
order! My friend, Mrs. Starch, never intended to 
offend you. It is^not in her nature wilHngly to offend 
any one. 

Mrs. Starch. Thee only does me justice, Mary. I 
did not mean to offend ; and am sorry if my proposition 
meets with no favor from my unmarried friends. I am 
persuaded, however, that the continuance of this meet- 
ing can do no good to them or us ; and I propose that 
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the subject of the Declaration of Rights be postponed 
forever. 

Miss Grimalkin. I am opposed to the motion. Now 
IS the time to resist, unless we are willing forever to 
abandon our natural and inherent rights. 

Mrs. Starch. I will not oppose thee, but I will ex- 
press my regret that so many females are busily inter- 
fering in the affairs of government. Friend Mary, thee 
knows that the signers of the numerous petitions which 
are sent to Congress, and to our Legislature, are the 
mere tools and cat's-paws of artful and ambitious men, 
who tell them they are strong, while they laugh at 
their weakness. I have rarely seen an active female 
politician, who was a modest, delicate, industrious 
woman. The exercise of masculine rights may make 
us notorious, but can never make us respected. But I 
will not detain thee any longer. 

[The bell Hngs.] 

Mrs. Summons. The door-bell lias just rung, and 
perhaps some other ladies are coming.' 

[Enter P0lfy, a servant girl.] 

PoUy. Is Mrs. Nurse here, ladies ? 

Mrs. Nurse. I am, Polly. What is wanted ? 

Polly. Mr. Nurse has sent me to tell you that the 
baby is in a fit, and he does not know what to do for 
her. He thinks hard of you for leaving her so long. 

Mrs. Nurse. I am to blame ; bat I was curious to 
hear what the Rights-party had to say. Good morn- 
ing, ladies. [Eocit.] 

Miss Singleton. There — run to your lord and 
master. 

[The bell rings again, and Betty ^ a servant girl, enters.] 

Betty. Is my mistress here ? 
Mrs. Summons. Who is she ? 
Betty. Mrs. Downright, ma'am. 
Mrs. Summons. There she sits. 
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Betty. Ma'am, the cook wished me to come anil 
tell you that all the cake will be burned to a cinder, if 
you don't come and take care of it. 

Mrs. Dovmright. Why didn't she take it out of the 
oven ? 

Betty. She said you told her not to, ma'am. 

Mrs. Downright. Well, I did ; but I did not think 
I should be detained here so long about these gaU^ 
nonsense. If that cake's burnt, I'll make them eat it« 
Catch me again at a Rights-meeting. Good morning, 
ladies. [Exit.l 

[The bell rings, and Mary, a servant, enters.] 

Mary. Is Mrs. Mentor here ? 

Mrs. Mentor. Yes, Mary ; what is the matter ? 

Mary. Mr. Mentor has brought home three gentle- 
men to dinner, and nothing is provided. 

Mrs. Mentor. Dear me ! I forgot to send to the 
butcher's before I left home. 

Mary. He is very angry, ma'am, and wishes to 
know where you are. 

9^s. Mentor. I will go home immediately. Excuse 
me, ladies. [Exit.] 

Mtss Snapdragon. Who would not be tied to the 
spit? 

[The bell rings, and enter Kitty.] 

Mrs. Polyglot. Well, Kitty, what do you want ? 

Kitty. The mantua-maker, ma'am, is waiting to try 
on your dress ; and Dr. Polyglot vows he will try it on 
himself, if you don't come home soon ; for the woman 
can't wait. 

Mrs. Polyglot. Bless me, he'll tear it to tatters! 
Good morning, ladies. [J2r»V.] 

Miss Prim. I should like to see the wretch try on 
one of my dresses. 

Mrs. Makepeace. He would look like a maniac in a 
strait jacket 
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The bell rings, and enter Jane, a servant, with a largt 
basket JuU of siockitigs.] 

Mrs. Quiz. Jane, what is the matter at home ? 

Jane. Nothings ma'am, only Mr. Quiz came home 
jttst now, to dress for dinner. You know he is to dine 
at the mayor's. Well, ma'am, he could not find any 
clean stockings in his drawer, and Sarah told him they 
were in your basket ; and so he went there, and found 
forty-odd pairs, that all wanted mending. Then he 
asked for you, ma'am ; and when I told him you had 
gone to the Rights-meeting, he told me, in a great pas- 
sion, to take the basket of stockings to you, ma'am ; 
for he had no doubt there would be enough idlers here 
to help you. [Looking roiuuL] That's all, ma'am; 
here's the basket. 

Mrs. Stamh. Frienid Hannah, thy basket contains 
forty of the best arguments thee can produce against 
the object of this meeting. 

Mrs. Quiz. I forgot it was stocking day, when I 
came out. How provoking, to have one's little neglects 
thus exposed ! Take the basket home again, Jane. 

[Exit.] 

[The bell rings, and Susan enters.] 

Mrs. Summons. Another servant ! Whose turn now ? 

Mrs. Makepeace. She belongs to me. Well, Susan? 

Sksan. Ma'ani, there are four persons waiting for 
you at home. One wants to inquire the character of 
the Irish girl you turned aw^. Another wants you to 
subscribe to a Tricksus petition. Another wants her 
pay for the shirts she made for Mr. Makepeace, while 
you attended the Rights-lectures. And the last says 
she won't tell the what she wants ; she must see you. 

Mrs. Makepeace. Well, I am really beset. It is 
just so whenever I go from home. Excuse me, ladies. 

Miss Smirk, [sings :] 

*< A married life's the life for me, 
The only life that's truly fiee ! " 
8 
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[To Miss Snapdragon.] Thank fortune^ we shall not 
be ordered home by our k>rds ! 

Miss Snapdragon. I would not stir a step to save 
the lives of the whole race of them. 

[TTie hell rings ^ and enter Rachel, Mrs. Summonses 
senMni.] 

Mrs. Summons. Well, Rachel, am I wanted ? 

Rachel. No, ma'am ; but a pretty young gentleman, 
in a phaeton, is at the door, and wishes me to invite one 
of the young ladies here to ride with him, but I have 
forgotten her name, ma'am. 



Miss Snapdragon, 

Miss Grimalkin, 

Miss Prim, 

Miss Smirk, 

Miss Singleton, 

Rachel. It did not sounc 



1^3 



Was it Miss Snapdragon ? 
Was it Miss Grimalkin ? 
Was it Miss Prim ? 
Was it Miss Smirk ? 
Was it Miss Singleton ? 
like either of those names. 



[Each of them again says,] 
I'll go and see who it is ; 

[and aU rush towards the door.] 
Mrs. Summons. Ladies, if you will be seated, and 
te so impatient, Rachel will go and ask again 
>{ you the young gentleman wants. 

[Exit Rachel] 
Physic, [looking out at the vnndow.] O, it is 
f husband, in his new-fangled chaise, come to 
; to the city ! I am sorry for the disappointment 
foung ladies. [Eicit.] 

Prim. I should be ashamed to ride in that ugly 
old vehicle. 

[T%e bell rings, and Rose enters.] 

Rose. Is Miss Singleton here? 
- Miss Singleton. Here I am. Rose. 

Rose. The Reverend Mr. Catchpenny is waiting 
you at home, miss, to see how many subscribers you 
have obtained to the petition he left with you. 

Miss Singleton. He must not wait a minute. Good 
morning, ladies. [Exit.] 
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3lrs. Summons. It seems there are other lords than 
wedded ones, that must be obeyed. 

[The hell ririgSy and PruciUa enters. "l 

FrisciUa. Miss Snapdragon, a gentleman at home is 
anxious to confer with you, he says, on the subject of 
the Amalgamation petition. He says the blacks have 
got up a petition in opposition to it. 

Miss Snapdragon. They have ! the ungrateful beasts ! 
1*11 give it to them ! Tell Mr. Trimmer I will come im- 
mediately. [Exit after the girl.] 

ISlrs. Starch. Verily, I believe the girls will go crazy, 
if the colored gentlemen oppose the new plan of amaJ- 
gamation. This was unkind in them. 

[7%e bell rings. Enter Sally.] 

Sally. Miss Smirk, the president of the Anti-Mar- 
riage Society wishes to show you some resolutions 
against matrimony, that he has drawn up for the next 
meeting. He says he can't wait. 

Miss Smirk. I will run to him. Dear man, how dis- 
interested he must be to wish to prevent us from falling 
into the horrible bondage of matrimony ! [Ejcit.] 

[2Tll« bell rings. Enter Clara.] 

Miss Prim. Well, Clara, what news ? 

Clara. The Society, ma'am, for the Emancipation of 
White Domestic Slaves, commonly called wives^ are all 
assembled in our- parlor, and Mr. Bachelder says you 
must come and help him talk down the opposition. 
-i [Eaeit.] 

Miss Prim. I forgot the meeting, entirely. Al- 
thou^ these domestic slaves abuse us so much, Mrs. 
Summons, you see we are endeavoring, in every way, to 
restore them to freedom and happiness. I will away at 
once, for Mr. Bachelder depends upon niy cooperation. 
Good bye. [Exit.] 
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[ The heU rings. Enter Arm.] 

Miss Grimalkin. Well, Ann, am I wanted? 

Atjm' No, ma'am, not exactly. But just now a young 
woman, who says she is a teacher, called to inquire 
whether we had any girls that did not know how to knit 
and sew, for some charitable ladies are going to get up a 
school to teach all such. I told her no ; but Mr. Point- 
er (that's the boarder, ma'am, you know, that you wanted 
to have) told me I had better let you know of it, for he 
believed you did not know how to knit or sew, though 
you pretended to know Hebrew and hog Latin. 

Miss Grimalkin. An impudent rascal ! I'll pay Mm 
for this ! Is the girl waiting ? 

Ann. Yes, ma'am. 

Miss Grimalkin. I'll break her neck, if I find her 
there when I get home. [Exit.] 

Mrs. Starch. Friend Mary, thee and I only are left. 
If we do not retire, some message will come for us. I 
hope the scene we have just witnessed will teach us 
both that home is the proper sphere of woman. 

Mrs. Summ>ons. Yea, verily, Susannah ; and it is 
better for woman to reign queen of hearts, than to 
aspire to be king of clubs. Thee plays cards some- 
times, Susannah ? 

Mrs. Starch. Nay, thee knows I do not, but still I 
understand thee. Fare thee well ! 



CAPTAIN TACKLE AND JACK BOWLIN. 

Bowlin, Good day to your honor. 

Captain, [seated and gouty J\ Good day, honest Jack* 

Bowlin. To-day is my captain's birth-day. 

Captain, I know it. 

Bowlin. I am heartily glad on the occasion. 

Captain. I know that too. 
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Bowlin. Yesterday your honor broke your sea-foam 
pipe. 

Captain. Well, Sir Booby, and why must I be put in 
mind of it ? It was stupid enough, to be sure ; but, hark 
ye. Jack, ail men at times do stupid actions, but I never 
met with one who liked to be reminded of them. 

Bowlin. I meant no harm, your honor. It was only 
a kind of introduction to what I was going to say. I 
have been buying this pipe-head and ebony tube, and if 
the thing is not t«o bad, and my captain will take such 
a present on his birth-day for the sake of poor old 
Jack 

Captain. Is that what you would be at? Come, 
let's see. 

Bowlin. To be sure it is not sea-foam ; but my cap^ 
tain must think, when he looks at it, that the love of old 
Jack was not mere foam neither. 

Captain. Give it here, my honest fellow. 

Bowlin^ You will taTce it ? 

Captain. To be sure I will. 

Bowlin. And will smoTce it ? 

Captain. That I will, [feelir^ in his pocJcet.] 

Bowlin. And will not think of giving me any thing 
in return ? 

Captain, [withdratving his hand from his pocket.] No, 
no. — You are right. 

Bowlin. Hurrah ! Now let Mother Grimkin bake her 
almond cakes out of her daily pilferings, and be hanged ! 

Captain. Fie, Jack ! what's that you say ! 

Bowlin. The truth. I have just come from the 
kitchen, where she is making a great palaver about " her 
cake," and " her cake ; " and yet this morning she must 
be put in mind that it was her master's birth-day. 
Hang me, I have thought of nothing else this month. 

Captain. And because you have a better memory, 
you must biame the poor woman. Shame on you ! 

Bowlin. Please your honor, ste is an old — • 

Captain. Avast there ! 
8* 
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Bowlin. Yesterday she made your wine cordial of 
sour beer ; so to-day she makes you an almond cake 

of 

Captain. Hold your tongue, sir ! 
Bowlin, A'nt you obliged to beg the nec^essaries of 
life, as if she were a pope or admiral ? And last year, 
when you were bled, though she had laid- up chest upon 
chest full of linen, and all yours, if the truth was known> 
yet no bandage was found till I tore the spare canTass 
from my Sunday shirt to rig your honor's arm. 

Certain. You are a scandalous fellow ! [Throwi th€ 
pipe back to Mm.] Away with you and the pipe to the 
devil ! 

Bowliuy \looTcir^ attentively at his master and the 
pipe.] I am a scandalous fellow ? 
Captain^ Yes ! 

Bowlin. Your honor will not hare the pipe ? 
Captain. No; I will take nothing from him who 
would raise his own charactefr at the expense of another 
old servant. 

. ^ [Jack takes up the pipe, and throws it out of the 

vnndow.] 
Captain. What are you doing ? 
Bowlin. Throwing the pipe out of the window. 
Captain. Are you mad ? 

Bowlin. Why, what should I do with it ? You wiU 
not have it ; and it is impossible for me to use it ; for as 
often as I should puff away the smoke, I should think, 
" Old Jack Bowlin, what a pitiful scamp you must be ! A 
man whom you have served honestly and truly these 
thirty years, and who must know you from stem to stern, 
says ' you are a scandalous fellow ! ' " and the thought 
would make me weep like a child. But when the pipe 
is gone, I shall try to forget the whole business, and 
say to myself, <' My poor old captain is sick, and did not 
mean what he said.'' 

Captain. Jack, come here. [Takes his hand.] I did 
not mean what I said. 
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Bowlin [shakes his hand heartily,] I knew it, I knew 
it ! I have you and your honor at heart ; and when I 
see such an old hypocritical bell-wether cheating you 
out of your hard-earned wages, it makes my blood 
boil 

Captain. Are you at it again ? Shame on you ! Tou 
have opened your heart to-day, and given me a peep 
into its lowest hold. 

Bowlin. So much the better ! for you will there see 
that my ballast is love and truth to my master. But, 
hark ye, master, it is certainly worth your while to in- 
quire into the business. 

Captain. And hark ye, fellow, if I find you have 
told me a lie, I'll have no mercy on you. I'll turn you 
out of doors to starve in the street. 

Bowlin. No, captain, you won't do that. 

Captain. But I tell you I wiU, though. I vnO, do it* 
And if you say another word, I'll do it now. 

Bowlin. Well, then, away goes old Jack to the hos- 
pital. 

Captain. What's that you say ? Hospital ? Hospital, 
you rascal ! what will you do there ? 

Bowlin. Die. 

Captain. And so you will go and die in a hospital, 
will you? Why — why — you lubber, do you think I* 
can't take care of you after I have turned you out of 
doors, hey ? 

Bowlin. Yes, I dare say you would be willing to pay 
my board, and take care that I did not want in my old 
days ; but I would sooner beg than pick up money so 
thrown at me. 

Captain. Rather beg I There's a proud rascal ! 

Bowlin. He that don't love me must not give me 
money. 

Captain. Do ye hear that ? Is not this enough to 
give a sound man the gout ? You sulky fellow, do you 
recollect, twenty years ago, when we fell into the clutches 
of the Algerines ? The pirates stripped me of my last 
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jacket ; but, you lubber, who was it hid two pieces of 
gold in his hair ? and who was it that, half a year after- 
wards, when we were ransomed, and turned naked 
on the world, shared his money and clothes with me? 
hey, fellow? — and now you would die in a hospital ! — 

Bowlin. Nay, but, captain 

Captain. And, when my ship's crew mutinied, at the 
risk of his life, he disclosed the plot. Have you forgot- 
ten thaty you lubber ? 

Bowlin. Well, and didn't you build my old mother 
a house for it ? 

Captain. And, when we had boarded the French 
privateer, and the captain's sabre hung over my head, 
didn't you strike off the arm that was going to split my 
skull ? Have you forgot that, too ? Have I built you 
a house for that 1 Will you die in a hospital now, you 
ungrateful dog ! hey ? 

Bowlin. My good old master ! 

Captain. You would have it set on my tombstone, 
^' Here lies an unthankful hound, who let his preserver 
and messmate die in a hospital," would you ? Tell me, 
this minute, you will live and die with me, you lubber ! 
Come here, and give me your hand ! 

Bowlin, [going towards Atjw.] My noble, noble 
master. 

Captain. Avast — * stand off! — take care of my 
lame leg ! yet I had rather you should hurt that than 
my heart, my old boy! [Shakes his hand heartily.] 
Now go and bring me the pipe. Stop — let me lean 
on you, and I will go down and get it myself, and use 
it on my birth-day. You would die in a hospital, would 
you, you unfeeling lubber ! 
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IRISH COURTESY. 
Stranger Ain> O^CALLAeHAN. 

Stranger. I have lost my way, good friend. Can 
you assist me in finding it ? 

(yCallaghan. Assist you in finding it, is't? Ay, by 
my faith and troth, and that I will, if it was to the 
world's end, and farther too. 

Stranger. I wish to return, by the shortest route, to 
the Black Rock. 

O' CaUaghan. Indade, and you will, so plase your 
honor's honor — and O'Callaghan's own self will show 
you the way, and then you can't miss it, you know. 

Stranger, I would not give you so much trouble/ 
Mr. O'Callaghan. 

O^Callaghan. It is never a trouble, so plase your 
honor, for an Irishman to do his duty. [Bowing.] 

Stranger. Whither do you travel, friend ? 

O'Callaghan. To Dublin, so plase your honor. — 
Sure, all the world knows that Judy O'Flannaghan will 
be married to-morrow, God willing, to Pat Ryan ; and 
Pat, you know, is my own foster-brother — because 
why ? — we had but one nurse hetwane us, and that was 
my own mother; — but she died we day — the Lord 
rest her swai^ soul ! — and left me an orphan ; for my 
father married again, and his new wife was the divil's 
own child, and did nothing but bate me from morning 
till night. Och ! why did not I die before I was bom 
to see that day ? for, by St. Patrick, the woman's heart 
was as cold as a hailstone. 

Stranger. But what reason could she have for 
treating you so unmercifully ? 

O* CaUaghan Ah, your honor, and sure enough, 
there are 8^1way$ rason^ as plenty as potatoes for being 
hard-hearted. And I was no bigger than a dumpling at 
the time, so I could not help myself, and my father did 
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not care to help me ; and so I hopped the twig, and 
parted old Niok's darling. Och ! may the divil find her 
wherever she goes ! But here I am, alive and lapeingy 
and going to see Pat married ; — and faith, to do him 
justice, he's an honest lad as any within ten miles of 
us, and no disparagement neither; — and I love Pat, 
and I love all his family — ay, by my sowl do I, every, 
mother's skin of them — and by the same token, I have 
travelled many a long mile to be present at his wedding. 

Stranger, Your miles in Ireland are much longer 
than ours, I believe. 

(yCallaghan. Indade, and you may belave that, 
your honor, — because why ? •*— St. Patrick measured 
them in his coach, you know. Och ! by the powers ! the 
time has been — but 'tis no matter — the divil a copper 
now belongs to the family. But, as I was saying, the 
day has been — ay, by my^ troth, and the night, too — 
when the O'Callaghans — good luck to them! — held 
their heads up as high as the best ; and though I have 
not a rod of land belonging to me, but what I hire, I love 
my country, and would halve my last potato with every 
poor cratur that has none. 

Stranger. Pray, how does the bride appear ? 

(yCallaghan. Och ! by my soul, your honor, she's a 
naie article ; and then she will be rigged out as gay as 
a lark, and as fine as a pacocky — because why ? — she 
has a great lady for her godmother — long life and suc- 
cess to her ! — who has given Judy two milch cows, and 
five pounds in hard money. And Pat has taken as dacent 
apartments as any in Dublin — a nate, comely parlor as 
you'd wish to see, just six fate under ground, with a 
nice, beautiful ladther to go down — and all so complate^ 
and gentale, and comfortable, as a body may say 

Stranger. Nothing Kke comfort, Mr. O'Callaghan. 

(yCallagJian. Faith, and you may say that, your 
honor. [Rubbing his hands.] Comfort is comfort, 
says I to Mrs. O'Callaghan, when we are all sated so 
cleverly, around a great big turf fire, as merry as grigs, 
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with the dear little grunters snoring so swately in the 
corner, defying wind and weather, with a dry thatch, 
and a sound conscience to go to slope upon 

Stranger, A good conscience makes a soft pillow. 

O^Callaghan. Och! jewel, sure it is not the best 
beds that make the best slapers ; for there's Cathleen 
and myself can shpe like two great big tops ; and our 
bed is none of the softest — because why ? — we slope 
on the ground, and haVe no bed at all at all. 

Stranger. It is a pity, my honest fellow, that you 
should ever want one. There, [giving him a guinea.] 
Good bye, Mr. O'Callaghan. 

O^Callaghan. I'll drink your honor's health, that I 
will ! and may Go^ and the blessed Virgin bless you 
and yours, as long as grass grows and water runs ! 



PEDANTRY. 

Digit, a mathematical Pedant 
SEsquiPEDALiA, a Linguist and Philosopher. 
Trill, a musical Pedant 
Drone, a Servant 

Digit. Is your master at home, sir ? 

Drone, [speaking very slowly.] Can't say; ^'jpo^e he 
is ; indeed, I'm sure he is, or was just now. 

Digit. Why, I could solve a^ equation, while you 
are answering a question of five words, — I mean if the 
unknown terms were all on one side of the equation. 
Can I see him ? 

Drone. Very likely, sir. I will inform him that 
Mr. 

Digit. Digit, Digit. 

Drone. O, Mr. Digy-Digy wishes to see him. 

[Exit Drone.] 

Digit, [alone.] That fellow is certainly a negative 
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Santity. He is minus common sense. If this Mr. 
orrell is the man I take him to be, he cannot but 
patronize my talents. Should he not, I don't know 
how I shall obtain a new coat. I have worn this ever 
since I began to write my theory of sines, and my 
elbows have so often formed tangents with the surface 
of my table, that a new coat is very necessary. But 
here comes Mr. MorrelL [Enter Sesquipedalian] Sir, 
[bowing low,] I am your most mathematical servant. I 
am sorry, sir, to give you this trouble ; but an affair of 
consequence, — [pulling the rags over his elbows,] — an 
affair of consequence, as your servant informed you 

Sesquipedalia, Servus non est mihi, domine ; that is, 
I have no servant, sir. I presume you have erred in 
your calculation ; and 

Digit. No, sir. The calculations I am about to 
present you, are founded on the most correct theorems 
of Euclid. You may examine them, if you please. 
They are contained in this small manuscript. [Producing 
a folio.] 

Sesquipedalia. Sir, you have bestowed a degree of 
interruption upon my observations. I was about, or, 
according to the Latins, /ti^uru5 sum, to give you a little 
information concerning the luminary who appears to 
have deceived your vision. My name, sir, is Tullius 
Maro Titus Crispus Sesquipedalia, by profession a lin- 
guist and philosopher. The most abstruse points in 
physics or metaphysics to me are as transparent as ether. 
I have come to this house for the purpose of obtaining 
the patronage of a gentleman who befriends all the 
literati. Now, sir, perhaps I have produced conviction 
in mente tua, that is, in your mind, that your calcu- 
lation was erroneous. 

Digit. Yes, sir, your person was mistaken ; but my 
calculations, I maintain, are correct to the tenth place 
of a circulating decimal. 

Sesquipedalia. But what is the subject of your man- 
uscript ? Have you discussed the infinite divisibility of 
matter ? 
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Digit. No, sir, we cannot reckon infinity; and I 
hare nothing to do with subjects that cannot be reck- 
oned. 

Sesquipedalia. Why, I can reckon about it. I recktm 
it is divisible ad infinitum. But perhaps your work is 
upon the materiality of light ; and if so, which side of 
the question do you espouse ? 

Digit. O, sir, I think it quite immaterial. 

SesqtUpedalia. What! light immaterial! Do you 
say light is immaterial ? 

Digit. No, I say it is quite immaterial which side 
of the question I espouse. I have nothing to do with 
it. And, besides, I am a bachelor, and do not mean to 
espouse any thing at present. 

Sesquipedalia. Do you write upon the attraction of 
cohesion? You know matter has the properties of 
attraction and repulsion. 

Digit. I care nothing about matter, so I can find 
enough for mathematical demonstration. 

Sesquipedalia. I cannot conceive what you have 
written upon, then. O, it must be the centrip^etal and 
centrifugal motions. 

Digit y [peevishly.] No, no. — I wish Mr. Morrell 
would come. — Sir, I have no motions but such as lean 
make with my pencil upon my slate thus, [figuring tgpon 
his hand :] Six, minus four, plus two, equal eight, minus 
six, plus two. There, those are my motions. 

Sesquipedalia. O, I perceive you grovel in the depths 
of arithmetic ! I suppose you never soared into the 
regions of philosophy. You never thought of the vac- 
uum which has so long filled the heads of philosophers ? 

Digit. Vacuum ! [Putting his hand to his forehead.] 
Let me think. 

Sesquipedalia. Ha ! what ! have you got it sub manUj 
that is, under your hand ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Digit. Eh! under my hand? what do you mean, 
sir ? — that my head is a vacuum ? Would you insult me, 
sir ? insult Archimedes Digit ? Why, sir, I'll cipher you 
9 
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into infinite divisibility. I'll set you on an upright cane. 
ril give you a centrifugal motion out of the window, sir ! 
rii tear you up by the roots, and scatter your solid conr 
tents to the winds, sir ! 

Sesquipedalia. Da veniam, that is, pardon me. It 
was merely a lapsus lingua, that is 

Digit. Well, sir, I am not fond of lapsus linguces at 
all, sir. However, if you did not mean to offend, I ac- 
cept your apology. I wish Mr. Morrell would come. 

Sesquipedalia. But, sir, is your work upon mathe- 
matics ? 

Digit. Yes, sir. In this manuscript I have endeav- 
ored to elucidate the squaring of the circle. 

Sesquipedalia. But, sir, a square circle is a contra- 
diction in terms. You cannot make one. 

Digit. I perceive you are a novice in this sublime 
science. The object is to find a square which shall be 
equal to a given circle, which I have done by a rule 
drawn from the radii of the circle and the diagonal of 
the square. And, by my rule, the a^rea of the square will 
equal the a^rea of the circle. 

Sesquipedalia. Your terms are to me incomprehensi- 
ble. Diagonal is derived from the Greek — dt-a and 
go-ne, that is, " through the corner." But I don't sfee 
what it has to do with a circle ; for if I understand 
aright, a circle, like a sphere, has no corners. 

Digit. You appear to be very ignorant of the science 
of numbers. Your life must be very insipidly spent in 
poring over philosophy and the dead languages. You 
never tasted, as I have, the pleasure arising from the 
investigation of an insoluble problem, or the discovery 
of a new rule in quadratic equations. 

Sesquipedalia, Po ! po ! [Turns round in disgust, and 
hits Digit with his cane.] 

Digit. O, you villain ! 

Sesquipedalia. I wish, sir 

Digit. And so do I wish, sir, that that cane was 
raised to the fourth power, and laid over your head as 
many times as there are units in a thousand. Oh ! oh ! 
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Sesquipedalia. Did my cane come in contact with 
the sphere of repulsion around your shin ? I must con- 
fess, sir [Enter TrilL] O, here is Mr. Morrell. 

Salve, domine ! sir, your most obedient. 

Trill. Which of you, gentlemen, is Mr. Morrell ? 

Sesquipedalia. O, neither, sir. I took you for that 
gentleman. 

THll. No, sir, I am a teacher of music. Flute, harp, 
viol, violin, violoncello,* organ, or any thing of the kind, 
any instrument you can mention. I have just been dis- 
playing my powers at a concert, and come recommend- 
ed to the patronage of Mr. Morrell. 

Sesquipedalia. For the same purpose are that gentle- 
man and myself here. 

Digit, [still rubbing his shin.] Oh ! oh ! 

Trill. Has the gentleman the gout ? I have heard 
of its being cured by music. Shall I sing you a tune ? 
Hem! Hem! Fatv 

Digit. No, no, I want none of your tunes. I'd make 
that philosopher sing though, and dance too, if he hadn't 
made a vulgar fraction of my leg. 

Sesquipedalia. In veritate, that is, in truth, it hap- 
pened forte^ that is, by chance. 

TriU, [talking to himself.] If B be flat, me is in E. 

Digit. Ay, sir, this is only an integral part of your 
conduct ever since you came into this house. You have 
continued to multiply your insults in the abstract ratio 
of a geometrical progression, and at last have proceeded 
to violence. The dignity of Archimedes Digit never 
experienced such a reduction descending, before. 

Trill, [to himself] Twice faw, sol, law, and then 
comes me again. 

Digit. If Mr. Morrell does not admit me soon, I'll 
leave the house, while my head is on my shoulders. 

Trill. Gentlemen, you neither keep tim^ nor chord. 
But if you can sing, we may carry a trio before we go. 

* Pronounced v6'<hlonrchd^. 
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Sesquipedalia. Can you sing an ode of Horace or 
Anacreon. I should like to hear one of them. 

Digit. I had rather hear you sing a demonstration 
of the forty-seventh proposition, first book. 

THU. I never heard of those composers, sir ; where 
do they belong ? 

Sesquipedalia. They did belong to Italy and Greece. 

Trill. Ah ! Italy ! there are our best masters — Cor- 
relli, Morrelli, and Fuseli. Can you favor me with their 
compositions ? 

Sesquipedalia, O, yes, if you have a taste that way, 
I can furnish you with them, and with VirgH, Sallust, 
Cicero, Caesar, Quintilian ; and I have an old Greek 
Lexicon that I can spare. 

Trill Ad libitum, my dear sir; they will make a 
handsome addition to my musical library. 

Digit. But, sir, what pretensions have you to the 
patronage of Mr. Morrell ? I don't believe you can 
square the circle. 

Sesquipedalia. Nor prove the infinite divisibility of 
matter. 

Trill. Pretensions, sir ! I have gained a victory over 
the great Tantamarrarra, the new opera singer, who pre- 
tended to vie with me. 'Twas in the symphony of Han- 
del's Oratorio of Saul, where, you know, every thing 
depends upon the tempo gittsto, and where the primo 
should proceed in smorzando, and the secondo in agitato. 
But he was on the third leger line, I was an octave be- 
low, when, with a sudden appoggiatura, I rose to D in 
alt., and conquered him. 

[Enter Drone.] 

Drone. My master says how he will wait on you, 
gentlemen. 

Digit. What is your name, sir ? 

Drone. Drone, at your service. 

Digit. No, no ; you need not drone at my service. 
A very applicable name, however. 
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Sesquipedalia. Drone? That is derived from the 
Greek draon, flying or moving swiftly. 

Trill. He rather seems to move in andante measure, 
that is, to the tune of Old Hundred. 

Drone. Very likely, gentlemen. 

Digit Well, as I came first, I will enter first. 

Sesquipedalia. Right. You shall be the antecedent, 
I the subsequent, and Mr. Trill the consequent. 

TriU. Right. I was always a man of consequence. 
Faw, sol, law ; Faw, sol, &c. &c. [Singing as he goes 
out.] 



THE FRENCH GOVERNESS. 
M188 La Roche and Miss Patrook. 

Miss La Roche. Tousand tanks, my very dear miss, 
for all your goodnesses. I you assure that I myself feel 
quite knocked down by your amiability, so touching and 
so attendering. How you were good for me procure 
the situation of instructrice to the minds tenders of 
the.youth, the childs of my Lady Bull, who were confideds 
to my cares, and of a beauty dazzling, and of a nature 
extraordinary drawing towards. 

Miss Patroon. I am glad that you feel pleased with 
your new employment. It must be irksome at fir^t, but 
custom will render it more tolerable. 

Miss La Roche. How I am rejoiced that the cares 
of the mother the most tender, have rendered me capa- 
ble of to instruct the little strangers in every branch of 
an education exalted, because I feel in myself that I 
speak and write your tongue well like an English. 

Miss Patroon. You will have need of all your pa- 
tience and good nature in teaching the young. Few 
duties are more arduous, few more tharJiIess. 
9* 
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Miss La Roche. Helas ! my best friend ; E^metimes 
I am not capable to repress the movements of anger 
at cause of the stupidity of the childs. Yesterday I 
could not arrive to make the little Bull feel any differ* 
ence for say dessus and dessous,* which are unlike that 
possible. I cry, "How you are beast! how you are 
beast, miss ! " 

Miss Patroon. You meant, " How stupid you are! " 
for, your phrase, " Comme vous etes bete ! " means only 
this. 

Miss La Roche. Ah, well ! my Lady Bull hear me, 
and fling herself into an anger frightening. I myself 
explain, and she laugh of a manner horribly impolished, 
but without to me tell that which I say bad. 

Miss Pairoon. It is unlady-like to laugh at the mis- 
takes of a foreigner ; and I think our countrymen are 
less polite than yours in this respect. 

Miss La Roche. Well, miss, one time again, my Lady 
Bull say to me, " Run very quick to the greenhouse, and 
tell Sir John for come to me." So I put my bonnet, and 
run more of a half mile to the alone house I ever see 
here painted in green — notting of Sir John — I come 
back, and my lady herself mock of me to cause of my 
simplicity. 

Miss Patroon. I am sorry she has added unneces- 
sarily to the mortifications which you have to encounter 
in the employment you have temporarily assumed. 

Miss La Roche. One day, the childs dears make me 
to see a cat and her littles. I cry, " O, the cat superbe ! 
with her littles also! O, the genteel small beasts!" 
They ask at me, " What will you say by her littles ^ " I 
them tell I will to say, " the little childs of the cat." The 
little Bulls laughs to the tears even, and then say, that 
little cats are not named childs nor genteels. 

Miss Patroon. Did not the parents explain to you 
yeur very natural mistake ? 

* Yronojmceddegsueaskddessoo. 
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Miss La Roche. Yes, miss, Sir John say to me, 
" My dear, gentille, in French, means nice in English ; 
and my naughty girls laugh because you say, genteel 
small heastSy instead of race Utile animals.'^ 

Miss Pairoon. You will soon become so weU 
acquainted with our idioms, that such errors will rarely 
happen. • 

Miss La Roche. I it hope. One day, we expect 
some world to dinner, and I myself arranged to marvd, 
in a gown rose, and a cap blue ; but when I pass near 
to my Lady Bull, she say at fne, in anger, " You look 
more hke Merry Andrew, or Jack Pudding, than a re- 
spectable French governess." 

Miss Patroon. She was very rude, to say the best of 
her conduct 

- AlRss La Roche. I you pray, my dear miss, for me 
tell who are these gentlemen, Mr. John Pudding and 
Mr. Andrew Gay. I not them have seen ever. Ah, 
well ! also I her offend at dinner. She cut a large ros- 
beef, and I say, " My lady, you are good dissecter." 
She laugh — always laugh that woman there — and say, 
*'Not di^secteVy but carver.^' I do not like her con- 
tradict, though I know well that carver will be, in 
French, saJpteur. So I say only, "Thank you, my 
lady ; I igooranted that ; " and she laughed again once 
more. 

Miss Patroon. I thought my Lady-Bull too well edu- 
cated to be willing, unnecessarily, to mortify an interest- 
ing foreigner, whom she thought worthy of her patronage 
and protection. 

Miss La Roche. O, miss, I pray you me procure an 
emplacement otherwise. My lady has me put to the 
door — she has me chased of her house — and for such 
little of thing also. 

Miss Patroon. She probably did not mean to insult 
you. 

Miss La Roche. You know, dear miss, that 1 am of 
a good family ; and that our house, at Paris, like the 
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houses of all the nobles, was called hotel. Ah, well! 
when the womcui of chambers attached my robe, before 
the dinner, I say at her, " O, Mary, what number in- 
finite of domestics I have seen at the hotel of my papa ! " 
She laugh, (all the world mock themselves of me, I 
think,) and she say, " Your papa keep an hotel ? So 
my lady papa keep an hbtel, also, very large/' 

Miss Patroon. It is true that Lady Bull's father was 
a tavern-keeper. But this is a family secret. 

Miss La Roche. Ah, well ! at dinner I say, " My 

lady, where is the hotel that Mr. , your father, 

keep, and how do you pall it ? " She answer not, and 
makes mien to not me hear ; but her neck redded, and 
I suppose she some person low, and her family have no 
hotel. 

Miss Pairoon. Hotels my dear, means a family man-* 
sion, in France ; but it means a genteel tavern or public 
house, here. 

Miss La Roche. So I it learned ; for, after dinner, 
come a servant at my chamber, and say, " Here is your 
money, miss, as you have got into a scrape with my 
lady about the hotel. Good bye." And so, my very 
dear miss, I am destitute, as you me have found other- 
times. 

Miss Patroon. You will find Some other person 
soon, who will need your dd, and be more worthy of 
your regard. You shall have a home with me till you 
are better provided. 

Miss La Roche. How I you thank ! May you always 
enjoy of that felicity which is at ever the portion of the 
benevolence ! I not you shall forget ever. 
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KING JAMES AND RODERICK DHU. 

Scene — A rocky with a watch-fire burning near it. A 
Scotch Highlander^ ivrapped in his tartan, ii discovered 
sleeping by it. Enter King James, in disguise. 

Soldier, [graspinghis sword, and springing on his feet.] 
Tht name and purpose, Saxon ? — Stand ! 

James. A stranger. 

Soldier. What dost thou require ? 

James. Rest and a guide, and food and fire. 
My life's beset, my path is lost, 
The gale hath chilled my limbs with frost 

Soldier. Art thou a friend to Roderick ? 

James. No. 

Soldier. Thou durst not call thyself his foe ! 

James. I dare ! to him and all the band 
He brings to aid his murderous hand. 

Soldier. Bold words ! But, though the beast of game 
The privilege of chase may claim ; 
Though space and law the stag we lend. 
Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend, — 
Who ever cared where, how, or when 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain ? 

Thus treacherous scouts, yet sure they lie, 

Who say thou com'st a secret spy. 

James. They do, by Heaven ! Come Roderick Dhu, 
And of his clan the boldest two. 
And, let me but till morning rest, 
V\\ write the falsehood on their crest. 

Soldier. If by the blaze I mark aright, 
Thou bear'st the bell and spur of knight. 

James. Then by these tokens may'st thou know 
Each proud oppressor's mortal foe. 

Soldier. Enough, enough ! Sit down and share 
A soldier's couch, a soldier^s fiEU*e, 
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[They sit dovm and eat together y and in a few 
minutes the soldier continues the conversation.^ 

Soldier. Stranger, I am to Roderick Dhu 
A clansman born, a kinsman true. 
Each word against his honor spoke 
Demands^ of me avenging stroke. 
It rests with me to wind my horn, 
Thou art with numbers overborne ; — 
It rests with me, here, brand to brand, 
Worn as thou art, to bid thee stand ; — 
But not for clan, nor kindred's cause. 
Will I depart from honor's laws. 
To assail a wearied man were shame, 
And stranger is a holy name. 
Guidance and rest, and food and fire, 
In vain he never must require. 
Myself will guide thee on the way, 
Through watch and ward till break of day. 
As far as Coilantogle Ford ; 
From thence thy warrant is thy sword. 

James. I take thy courtesy, by Heaven ! 
As freely as 'tis nobly given. 

Soldier. Why seek these wilds, traversed by few, 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu ? 

James. Brave man, my pass, in danger tried, 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side. 

# # # # # 

Soldier. But, stranger, peaceful since you came. 
Bewildered in tbe mountain game, 
Whence the bold boast by which you know 
Vich Alpine's vowed and mortal foe ? 

Jam^es. Warrior, but yester morn, I knew 
Nought of thy chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an exiled, desperate man, 
The chief of a rebellious clan. 
Who, in the Regent's court and sight. 
With ruffian dagger stabbed a knight 
And this alone should from his part 
Sever each true and loyal heart. 
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Soldier, [frovming — and. both rising hastily.] And 
heard'st thou why he drew his blade ? 
Heard'st thou, that shameful word and blow 
Brought Roderick's vengeance on his foe ? 
What recked the chieftain, if he stood 
On Highland heath or Holy Rood ? 
He rights such wrong where it is given, 
Though it were in the court of Heaven. 

James. Still it was outrage : yet 'tis true, 
Not then claimed sovereignty his due ; 
The young king, mewed in StirUng tower. 
Was stranger to respect and power. 
But then thy chieftain's robber-life, — 
Winning mean prey by causeless strife, — 
Wrenching from ruined Lowland swain 
His flocks and harvest, reared in vain, — 
Methinks a soul like thine should scorn 
The spoils from such foul conflict borne. 

Soldier. Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 
I marked thee send delighted eye 
O'er waving fields and pastures green, 
With gentle slopes and groves between. 
These fertile plains, that softened vale 
Were once the birthright of the Gael. 
The Saxons came, with iron hand, 
And from our fathers reft the land. 
Where live the mountain chiefs who hold 
That plundering Lowland field and fold. 
Is ought but retribution due ? — 
Seek other cause 'gainst Roderick Dhu. 

James. Twice have I sought Clan Alpine's glen 
In peace. Btft, when I come again, 
I come with banner, brand, and bow. 
As leader seeks his mortal foe. 
For love-lorn swain, in lady's bower. 
Ne'er panted for the appointed hour 
As I, until before me stand 
This rebel chieftain and his band. 
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Soldier. Have then thy wish ! [He whisiles, and sol- 
diers rush in on all sides,] How say'st thou now ? 
These are Clan Alpine's warriors true ; 

And, Saxon I — am Roderick Dhu ! 

[King James starts back a Utile, then draws his 
swordy and places his back against the rock.] 

James. Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

[Roderick waves his hand, and the soldiers retire.] 

Roderick. Fear not — nay, that I need not say ; — 
But doubt not aught from mine array. 
Thou art my guest — I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogle Ford. 
This murderous chief, this ruthless man, 
This head of a rebellious clan. 
Will lead thee safe through watch and ward. 
Far past Clan Alpine's outmost guard ; 
Then, man to man, and steel to steel, 
A chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feel. 

Jamss. I ne'er delayed. 

When foeman bade me draw my blade. 
Nay, more, brave chief, I vowed thy death ; 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith. 
And my deep debt for hfe preserved, 
A better meed have well deserved. 
Can nought but blood our feud atone 
Are there no means ? 

Roderick. No, stranger, none ! 

James. Nay — first to James, at Stirling, go ; 
When, if thou wilt be still his foe, — 
Or if the king shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favor free, — 
I plight mine honor, oath, and word. 
That, to thy native holds restored, 
With each advantage shalt thou stand. 
That aids thee now to ^ard thy land. 

Roderick. Thy rash presumption now shall rue 
The homage named to Roderick Dhu. 
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He yields not, he, to man nor fate ! 
Thou add'st but fuel to my hate. 
My clansmen's wrongs demand revenge, 
Not yet prepared. By Heaven ! I change 
My thought, and hold thy valor light 
As that of some vain carpet knight. 
Who ill deserved my courteous care, 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady's hair. [Pointing to a braid on 
Jameses breast.] 
James. I thank theCj^Roderick, for the word ; 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword. 
T had it from a frantic maid 
By thee dishonored and betrayed ; — 
And I have sworn the braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now truce, farewell ! and ruth, begone ! 
I heed not that my strength is worn ; 
Thy word's restored ; and, if thou wilt, 
We try this quarrel, hilt to hilt ! . 



LOCHIEL. 

[To explain the following beautiful piece, it may be neoesMuy to men- 
tion that Lochiel, a Highland chieftain, while on his march to join 
the standard of the Pretender, is met by one of the Highland seen^ 
or prophets ; who, having the gifl of second sight, or prophecy, warns 
him to return, and not incur the certain ruin which awaited the an- j 

fortunate prince and his followers, at the battle which took place <» ''^ 

the field of CuUo'den.] 

Seer, [toith his eyes constantly fired, as though be-- 
holding future evints,] Lochiel ! Lochiel ! be- 
ware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, ^ 

And the clans of CuUo'den are scattered in flight. 
10 
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They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe, to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But, hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
'Tis thine, O GlenuUin ! whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning ; no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Scotland, to death and captivity led ! 
O, weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead. 
For a merciless sword on Cullo^den shsQl wave — 
CuUo^den ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Lochiel, Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling 
seer ! 
Or, if gory CuUo'den so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Seer. Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
Say — rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth. 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen out-speeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad. 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed, for the spoiler is nigh ! 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
'Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
O, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height. 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ! 
Return to thy dwelling — all lonely return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood ! 

Lochiel. False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshaled 
my clan — 
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Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath. 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death ! 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause. 
When Scotland her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd — 
Clan Ronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ! 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 

Seer. Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day ! 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal. 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal ! 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Cullo'den's dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 

Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight. 

Rise, rise, ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 

'Tis finished ! Their thunders are hushed on the moors, 

CulloMen is lost, and my country deplores. 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? — where ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, forlorn. 

Like a limb,from his country, cast bleeding and torn ? 

Ah, no ! for ft darker departure is near, — 

The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ! 

His death-bell is toUing ! — O, mercy ! ^dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. ^ 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet. 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale 

Lochiel. Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the 
tale. 
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Though my perishing ranks should be strowed in their 

gore, 
Like ocean weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall, victor, exult ! — or in death be laid low. 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ! 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name. 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame ! 



THE CRITIC. 

Dennis, the Critic, writing at a table covered with booka and 

pamphletB. 
LiNTOT, his Friend. 
Doctor, sent for on the supposition that the Critic was mad. 

Dennis, [looJcing vnse, and speaking solemnly.] Be- 
ware, doctor, that it fare not with you as with your pred- 
ecessor,, the famous Hippocrates, whom the mistaken 
citizens sent for in this very manner, to cure the philos- 
opher Democritus ; but who returned full of admiration 
at the wisdom of that person whom he had supposed a 
lunatic. As for me, be assured I have no other disease 
than a swelling of my legs, whereof I say no more, since 
your art may further certify you. 

• Doctor. Pray, sir, how did you contract this swell- 
ing? 

Dennis. By criticism. 

Doctor. By criticism! That's a distemper that I 
have neither heard nor read of. 

Dennis. Death ! sir — - a distemper ! It is no dis- 
temper ; but a noble art. I have sat fourteen hours a 
day at it. 

Doctor. What made you sit so many hours, sir ? 
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Dennis. Cato, sir. 

Doctor. Sir, I speak of your distemper. What 
gives you this tumor, sir ? 

Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato ! 

Lintot. For mercy, doctor, wake not this evil spirit. 
It is the whole cause of his madness. Alas, poor man ! 
he may well have swelled legs who sits writing fourteen 
hours in a day. He got this by the " RemarJcs.^' 

Doctor. The " RemarJcs ! " What are they ? 

Dennis. Death ! have you never read my " Re- 
marJcs 7 " I'll be hanged if my printer ever advertised 
them. 

Lintot. Zounds ! He published adver'tisement after 
adver^tisement ; and if the book be not read, it is not his 
fault, but his that made it. 

Doctor. We had better not talk of books, sir. I 
am afraid they are the fuel that feeds his delirium. 
[Solemnly.] Mention books no more! [To Lintot.] 
Sir, are you his apothecary ? 

Lintot. I am his friend, sir. 

Doctor, [slowly and solemnly.] I doubt it not. What 
regimen has been observed? You remember, I sup- 
pose, the passage in Celsus, which says, '' If the patient 
on the third day have an interval, suspend the medica- 
ments at night. Let fumigations be used to corroborate 
the brain." I hope you have, upon no account, pro- 
moted sternutation by hellebore. 

Lintot. Sir, you mistake the matter quite. 

Doctor. What! an apothecary tell a physician he 
mistakes ! Do you pretend to dispute my prescription ? 
Pharmacopola componat, medicus solus pr^escribat. Fu- 
migate him, I say,, this very evening, while he is relieved 
by an interval. 

Dennis. Death ! sir ; do you take my friend for an 
apothecary ? — a man of genius and learning for an apoth- 
ecary ! Know, sir, that this gentleman professes, like 
myself, the two noblest sciences in the universe, criticism 
and poetry. By the Immortals ! he himself is author of 
10* 
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three whole paragraphs in my " Remarks,^^ had a hand 
in my " Pvi&ic Spirit,'' and assisted me in my description 
of the furies and infernal regions in '^AppiusJ' 

Doctor. He is an author, then. I mistook the gen- 
tleman. 

Dennis. Is the whole world in a combination ? Shall 
poetry fall to the ground? Must our reputation in 
foreign countries be quite lost ? O, destruction ! O, per- 
dition ! As poetry onoe raised cities, so, when poetry 
fails, cities are overturned, and the world is no more. 

Doctor. He raves, he raves ! He must be pinioned, 
he must be strait-waistcoated, that he may do no mis- 
chief. 

Dennis. O, I am sick, sick to death ! 

Doctor. That is a good symptom, a very good symp- 
tom. To be sick to death, is symptoma praclarum. 
When a patient is sensible of his pain, he is half cuj^. 
Pray, sir, of what are you sick ? 

Dennis. Of every thing ! of every thing! I am sick 
of the sentiments, of the diction, of the protasis, of the 
epitasis, and the catastrophe. Alas for the lost drama I 
the drama is no more ! 

Doctor. His fit increases ; we must call for help. 

Dennis. O, shameful omission ! O, scandalous want ! 
By all the Immortals ! there is not the shadow of a peri- 
psBtia ! no change of fortune in the whole tragedy. 

Doctor, [running behind Lintot] Hold him I hold 
him ! pray. What moves your fury, sir ? 

Dennis. The Furies move not — they lack fire, sir. 
The drama 's lost ! lost utterly ! 

Doctor. He's raving mad. He must use the cold 
bath, and be cupped on the head. The symptoms seem 
desperate. Avicen says, " If learning be mixed with a 
brain that is not of a fit contexture to receive it, the brain 
ferments till it be all exhaittted." We must endeavor 
to eradicate these indigested ideas out of the pericranium, 
and to restore the patient to a competent knowledge of 
himself. [He lays his hand on Dennis.] 
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Dennis. CaitiiT! unhand me, and take my Appius! 
[Growing a book at his head.] Your plot la bad, sir — 
the whole play a farce. 

Doctor. Bless me, he is mad in extremis. 

Dennis. Take Longinus, sir ! [He throws another book 
at the doctor y who runs o/^.] Ueathl sir, is th« man 
who labors to bring the world to reason mad ? Is the 
man who settles poetry on the basis of antiquity mad ? 
I am the only modern that 8U{^)orts the veritai)le an- 
cients ; and am I to bcassassinated ? If I had had a copy 
of my " Remarksy^' I would have killed him at a blow. 

Lintot. They are heavy enoiJ^h to do it. [Aside,] 

Dennis. Would there was something beyond immor- 
tality to strive for ! I have no aim, since my " Remarks " 
secured me that* 



THE MISSIONARY. 

Cababasset, the last of the Norrid^ewock Tribe of Indians. 
Father Rasles, (pronounced Bam,) a Catholic Missionaiy. 

Carabassety [alone.] The night is on the wane, and 
man now sinks 
Into forgetfulness. It is the hour 
When e'en the pale-face ceases to molest, 
And, like the dreaded catamount, when gorged, 
Doth slumber heavily. A. fitting time 
To blot out, with their blood, all memory 
Of wrong — if to blot out were possible. 
How many now lie down to dream of prey 
That never can be theirs — of valued furs — 
And of the scalps of red men, the reward 
Of perfidy, to be exckanged for gold ! 
Soon must ye pass into a dreamless sleep ! 
Yes, it is time we raised the tomahawk. 
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[Enter RaslesJ] 

Baslesy [amdeJ] Ill-feted warrior ! doomed, alas ! too 
soon, 
To drain that bitter cup which all must drain, 
When the companion, nearest and most loved, 
Lives but in memory. Til speak to thee. 

[To Carabasset] 
My Carabasset ! one, whose feeble hand 
Was once retained by thine in friendly pressure. 
Comes to assuage thy sorrows. Son, look up, 
And ease this troubled heart. 

Carabasset. Away, and leave me ! 
Who mourns for Carabasset ? Is he not 
Like the scathed pine on which the flame hath fed 
Till it is sapless, naked, and decaying. 

Rasles. O, say not thus ! for it shall bloom again. 
Nourished with the dew from heaven. Come, behold me ! 
Carabasset. Ha! of the pale-faced race! I hate 
ye all. 
What, art thou tired of life, to venture thus 
Beneath my deadly grasp ? 

Rasles. Strike, if thou canst ! 
My son, my son, hast thou forgotten Rasles ? — 
He, on whose knees it was thy joy to climb 
In thy young days ? — who gave thee Rena too ? 

Carabasset. Rena ! — and was it thou ? — yes 

I remember — 
One was the friend of red men; one — and but one. 
Old man, I will not harm thee — go in peace. 

Rasles. And leave thee here in wretchedness! I 
can not. 
Come, be thyself again, nor waste the hours 
In brooding o'er thy wrongs. It is in love 
That the Great Spirit chastens. Come, return. 

Carabasset. Return ! who now^ will welcome Cara- 
basset ? 
Where is the hand that bathed his aching temples, 
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And spread fresh rushes for his weary limbs ? 
Where is the eye that lighted at his coming ? 
Where is the form that welcomed his embrace ? 
What monsters are ye all to leave me thus ! 

Rasles. Again, let me entreat thee to return. 
Let not the bravest of the Norridgewocks, 
He who for fortitude hath been so £simed, 
Give way to this eAcess. Thy warriors wait 
Impatient to behold thee. Ah, the sound 
That comes upon the breeze, denotes too well 
How high they prize the noble Carabasset. 
Would it were less ; for now^ inflamed with rage, 
They all would madly rush where you direct. 

Carabasset. Ha ! is it thus ? Then they are truly 
brothers. 

Rasles. Forbear, my son ; give up thy cruel purpose. 
Let not the act of one abandoned wretch 
Bring ruin on the innocent. Forbear. 
We will demand the assassin : rest assured 
They will not dare refuse to give him up. 
Thus justice can be satisfied, and still 
The cradle's sleep be quiet as before. 

Carabasset. As well go ask the fierce and ravenous 
bear 
To yield her young : they'll mock at your petition. 
They hold their blood too precious to be shed 
For that which flows within a red man's veins. 
No — all shall perish! 

Rasles. Hear me, Carabasset ? 
Hear me — if not in pity to the whites. 
In pity to your race. Your foes are mighty. 
They will not idly sit, and bare their heads 
To the uplifted tomahawk. Their bands. 
Well armed and numerous, will seize each pass. 
And hem ye in. Courage availeth not 
Against a host ; and, when your warriors fall, 
Their wives, their children, all that they hold dear, 
Must perish with them. 
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Carabasset. Well, then be it so. 
Better to perish thus than breathe as slaves. 
Talk not of mercy — they have shown us none ; 
And should we spare them, they would call it fear. 
Yet, often have I spared them. ^iVho can say 
That Carabasset slew except in'^)attle ? 
Oft through the snows, for many a weary day, 
The trembling, helpless captive have I borne 
Back to its mother's arms, nor asked for ransom ; 
Oft struck aside the tomahawk's keen edge. 
That the red warrior brandished o'er their young ; 
Ay, plunged into their dwellings, wrapped in flames, 
And drawn them forth to life and liberty. 
And yet for this what hath been the return ? 

Rasles. Son, thou hast acted nobly, — act so still ; 
Forgive e'en this, and 

Carabasset. Hast thou ever loved ? 
And was the loved one torn from thy embrace ? 

Rasks. O, spare me, spare me ! Thou hast touched 
a chord 
That now for years hath slumbered. 

[Turns from him udth emotion.] 

Carabasset. Ha ! thou hast. 
I too have loved, and those I loved were murdered. 
The voice that pleads for others failed to move 

Their flinty hearts the child too, — none were 

spared ; 
And yet the coward lives who gave the blow ! 
My warriors call me ! 

Rasks. Where shall we meet again ? 

Carabasset. Where meet the brave ! for there the 
red man rests. 
When he hath sung his death-song, and gone down 
To the dark valley. There we shall renew 
Our song of joy and triumph ; there rejoin 
Our brothers, who have perished in the battle. 
Yes, there we'll meet f^in ! for who would live, 
When all he loved were torn from his embrace, 
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And he was deemed so vile, that 'twas denied him 
Even to guard the sod that wrapped their bones ! 

[He goes out] 
Ragles. Gone ! deaf to my entreaties ; then 'tis over! 
Would that a single victim might suffice ! 
Though few the drops that creep within these veins, 
They should flow freely, could they flow for all. 



PRECISENESS. 
Me. and Mrs. Quiddle. 

Mr. Quiddle. My dear, notwithstanding all I have 
said, Molly has boiled one potato more than I directed 
to-day. 

Mrs. Quiddle. Mr. Quiddle should have attended 
to this great concern himself. 

Mr. ^aiddle. No, my dear, it is your duty to do so ; 
and though it pains me to complain of any neglect of 
yours, a sense of duty compels me to say, that the last 
quarter of a pound of tea Ims disappeared much too 
rapidly. There were twenty-five thimblefuls, and we 
have made tea but twenty-four times, by my memO' 
randum. 

Mrs. Quiddle. Indeed, Mr. Quiddle, you calculate 
very closely. Perhaps Molly's thimble is larger than 
yours ; but I do not think the matter worth a moments 
consideration. 

Mr. Quiddle. Ay, there lies your error. No nrtin can 
be exact in great things who does not attend to trifles. 
Atoms constitute worlds, my dear, and give a form to 
them. And, now I think of it, you gave Joseph senen 
spoonfuls of «oMp,to-day, when, you know, I never allow 
him but six. 
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Mrs. Quiddle. He was very hungry, and one spoon- 
fid could not hurt him. 

Mr, Q^uiddle. That is a fatal mistake, my dear. 

Mrs, Quiddle, Why, how do you know so exactly 
how many spoonfuls our boy can contain ? 

M-, Quiddle, My father never allowed his children 
but six, or six and a half, at the utmost. 

Mrs, Quiddle. And your stomach is to regulate Jo- 
seph's ! Well, poor boy ! I do not blame him for dis- 
lilung you. 

m-. Quiddle. The welfare of my child must be con- 
sulted, even if at the expense of his affection. Now, I 
do not love to find fault, but I observed that he did not 
change his shoes this morning. I never wore the same 
shoe on one foot two days in succession, in nly life ; it 
runs them down to the heel. 

Mrs, Quiddle. I fear that your precision will so dis- 
gust Joseph, that he will rush to the other extreme ; for 
I have often noticed that children who are denied all 
reasonable indulgences are apt to become licentious. 

Mr, Quiddle, Joseph must be looked &fter. I intend 
immediately to send him to another school. 

Mrs, Quiddle. Why so, my dear ? I thought Mr. B. 
was an excellent teacher. 

Mir. Quiddle. He may be so, but he is not particular 
enough for our Joseph. Why, I understand, he allowsr 
his pupils a recess of ten minutes, and even plays with 
them himself! My master allowed but five minutes' 
recess, and would as soon have died as stoop to play 
-hh us. Besides, I think he does not shape the tail of 
*i'<^ as I should. 

Quiddle, Perhaps, if you were to mention these 

it objections to Mr. B., he would obviate them 

I < . For my part, I wish the recess was twice as 

As to the letter G, I did «ot know that its tail 

' any jweme length. 

Mr. Quiddle, You have much to learn, Mrs. Quiddle. 
ijy the way, I noticed to-day that Joseph called you 
mother, and you did not reprimand him. 
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Mrs. Quiddle. Reprimand him ! 

Mr. Quiddle. Such familiarity will lessen, if not 
destroy, yoar authority over him. If he were to call me 
father, I should chastise him. 

Mrs. Quiddk. Poor boy ! there is no fear of his being 
chastised, then ; for he does not feel towards you as if 
you were his father. 

Mr. Quiddle. I like to preserve a wholesome dis- 
tance, that he may pay me proper respect 

Mrs. Quiddle. The respect of Tear cannot be relied 
on ; and such overnicety 

Mr. Quiddk. Do you know that to what you call 
my overnicety, I owe all my health and wealth ? 

Mrs. Quiddk. I know that to preserve your health 
you have sacrificed the happinessj and to accumulate 
your wealth you have forfeited the respect of all around 
you. 

Mr. Quiddle. Can it be that you are serious 1 

Mrs. Quiddk. I never was more sa I havt toH 
you the truth at the risk of your displeaiiire. 

Mr. Qttiddk. Well, well — if it is so bad as diat, I 
must alter my conduct. I will do so from this moment. 
[Stoops and picks up a pin.] There, this is the fifth pin, 
besides a headless one, that I have |Hcked up to-day ! 
But, as I was saying, I intend to refcmn. O, if you send 
Joseph to, the shop, tell him not to give fourpence-half- 
penny for six cents ; for you know, my dear, it is eax 
cents and a quarter. — I certainly must watch my con- 
duct. — But where is dinner ? It is more than a minute 
after the time. My dear, do see to it. — There is another 
pin ! Well, it is amazing to me how careless soirte folks 
are ! Mrs. Quiddle, tell Molly to bring her thimble to 
me, that I may see whether it holds more than mine ! — 
I must think of what you told me. 
11 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 

Characters. 

Mk8. Wiathbrbox, the Teacher. 

SusAififA, an Orphan that she has taken to bring np. 

I^Tabel Fox, 
Mart Spare, 
Jane Smith, 



Catharine Rich,' 
LucT Heart, 
Maria Small, 
Sarah Ross, 
Abba Mix, 



Pupils, 



Fannt Mills, 
, Martha Wells, 



Other smaller Scholars, alsa 

[7%e scene represents a school-room, with desks, benches , 
tfc. The scholars are talking together, and waiting 
for the teadier^s arrival.] 

Catharine. I guess, Susanna, your ugly old aunt is 
taking a nap after dinner, she makes it so late. Had 
she sonaething uncommonly nice for dinner ? 

Susanna. She had a chicken, I believe; but she 
gave me a long task, and told me to stay here till I had 
done it 

Catharine. She did that to prevent your having any 
of the chicken — a stingy old thing ! 

Susanna. I can not beUeve that she would be so 
selfish and unjust. 

Lucy. Why, I am sure it is just of a piece with all 
her coniduct towards you. She never gives you any 
thing fit to wear ; and much as ever she alters her old, 
cast-off rags, when she turns them over to you. 

Susanna. But she U9ok me, when no one else in the 
world would have done so ; and I hope to get a tolerable 
education under her care, although she is not always so 
kind to me as I try to deserve. 

Lucy. You are too good by half, Susanna; and I 
dare say now, you are hatf^tarved, while that selfish 
old creature is so full she caii do nothing but sleep* 
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Here, take this apple. I haw had my dinner, and don*t 
want it. 

Susanna. I thank you, Lucy ; but my aunt told me 
I must not eat any thing till I had done my task. 

Lucy. You must take it, my dear girl, or I shall be 
affi-onted. Your aunt only meant that you must not eat 
any food that cost her any thing. 

Susanna. Well, I will eat it ; for I am really fisdnt. 

Catharine. There she comes! I see her old cap. 
Look out, girls ! Run to your seats, or you'll get it. 
[The scholars aU run^ and sit as if afraid.] 

[Enter Mrs. WeatherboXy frmning herself, and looking 
very cross.] 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Susanna, how dare you eat that 
apple ? 

Susanna. I did not think you would object, ma'am; 
it was a present from one of the scholars. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Present, indeed ! I should like 
to see how a present tastes. It does one's heart good 
to have a present now-a-days ; but the time was, when 
I had a present every day. [To Susanna.] Your apple 
is forfeited, miss. [She takes it away^ and begins to eat 
it herself] Resume your seat, miss. Let the first class 
in reading come up. [She unlocks the drawer of her 
table, while six stand up, three on each side of her. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Maria Small, begin at the 45th 
page, " On the Beauties of Nature." 

Maria, [reading very slowly and blunderingly.] " Al- 
though-tbe-moon-we-behold-is-an-O. P. Q. body-like-our- 
earth. 

Mrs. Weatherbox, [gaping.] What sort of a body 
did you call it ? 

Maria. O. P. Q., ma'am. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Opaque, you mean. The word 
means dark ; and, dear me, how dark the room is ! [She 
gapes again.] I guess my specs want wiping. Go on 
with your reading. [She wipes her spectacles.] 
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Maria. ^^ Although the moon we behold is an 
opaque body, still its surface is rendered visible to us 
by the reflection of the sun's light." 

[]\^8. Weatherboa^s head begins to fall, as if she 

was sleepy. Catharine gives a sign to Maria 

to leave off reading, and she herself begins, but 

only makes a humming noise — Urn, um, um^ 

um, tfc. Mrs. Weatherbow, in the mean time, 

lets her book fall from one hand, and the apple 

from the other, and her head falls on her 

shoulder.] 

Lucy, [going close up, and looking to see if she is 

actually asleep^ Hush, girls ! let her get well asleep 

before you stir. 

[Some move about on tiptoe, and all whisper.] 
Sarah. I mean to rummage the old lady's draw- 
er, and see what she has stolen from the scholars. 
[She opens the table drawer, and all the scholars crowd 
round. Sarah says,] Here's your cup and ball, Lucy. 
Now take it, and hide it. Jane Smith, here is your 
picture-book. She has been reading it first, to see 
whether it is a suitable book for you to read. Mary 
Spare, here is your cake, that she was afraid would hurt 
you. Little girls' stomachs, like ours, cannot bear any 
rich food, you know ; and so she eats it for us ! 

Lucy. Here is her oW snufi'-box. Why is not snuff 
as good as pepper and mustard, that she loves so * 
dearly ? [She sprinkles soms snuff on the apple, and lays 
it on the table, and says,] There, Susanna, she shall 
pay for robbing you, if she eats any more of her plunder. 
Abba. Here is the fool's cap. Come, girls, let's 
see if it becomes ma'am as well as it does the rest of 
us. [She puts it upon Mrs. Weatherbox's head. She 
then doubles her fist in the old lady^s face, and says,] E ! 
you ugly old thing ! I'd put a pipe in your mouth, if it 
wouldn't wake you up ! 

[Label Fox puts on the old lady's spectacles, and, 
calling two or three very small girls around her, 
pretends to keep school, mimicking the old lady.] 
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Catharine. O, here is her precious memorandum- 
book! Come, girls, now for a treat! They say she 
writes all her secrets here. Let's see. Here is a mem- 
orandum of what she intends to say at mother's party 
to-night. I have heard that she always studies before- 
hand some smart speeches. Now let's see. 

Susanna. Miss Catharine, I beg you not to read 
that book. It is dishonorable to read any writing that 
is not intended to be se«n. 

Catharine. She has read my billets a hundred tim^s ; 
and tit for tat, Lsay. 

Susanna. Let me entreat you to put back the mem- 
orandum-book. 

Catharine. Not I, indeed ! It shall be read in com- 
mittee of the whole. So form a circle, all hands of you, 
and hold your tongues. Come, Susanna, you must join us. 

Susanna. Excuse me ; I am unwilling to do any thing 
while my aunt is asleep, that I would not attempt if she 
were awake. 

Lucy. You are altogether too scrupulous, Suzy, dear. 
Do not try to make us believe you feel any great respect 
for such a cross old crone as this. 

[ The old lady moves one arm, and Sarah Ross saysy] 

Sarah. Hush ! she is waking. Run for your lives. 
[AU scamper to their seatSy but she does not wake, 
and Catharine calls them round her again.] 

Catharine. Come, prls, let's have the treat. Come, 
Suzy, you must hear it too. 

Susanna. I really can not join in what I do not ap- 
prove. Do, praj, give me the book, and let me put it 
back. 

Catharine. No, no, not till we have had a taste of 
it. She expects ^* to astonish the natives " at our house 
to-night, and I am determined beforehand to know what 
she is to say. Now, Susanna, do not carry your honor 
so far as to wake your aunt, and betray us all as soon as 
we begin. There she sits, for all the world like the 
Sleeping Beauty in the Woods. [Making a face at her.] 
11 * 
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Susanna. What haTe you seen in me, Catharine, to 
lead you to suspect that I could be mean enough to be^" 
tray you ? 

Catharine. Well, my dear girl, stand and waleh her 
then, and give us a hint if she moves. Now for it ! 
[reads.] ^' Memorandums for Mrs. Riches tea-party. To 
stir my tea a long time, that I may say 4jo my next 
neighbor, < I like to have all the ccMnposite parts of my 
beverage both saturated and coagulated.' " 

" To fan myself, that I may say, * How sweetly the 
zephyrs of Boreas temper the heat of Phcebus ! ' " 

'^ To tell the story of the man who ran his head against 
a shop shade, and said, half-stunned by the Uow, ^ What 
is thai 1 ' ' That is a conjunction/ said a school-boy, 
who was passing." 

^< To speak French as often as I can, not forgetting to 
mention the eclaw of Mrs. Rich's carriage ; to allude to 
the fox-paw of Colcnel Trip, and the na-mite of Miss 
Catharine. If no one leads me to table, to say, ^ Shakun 
pouter soy* " 

Susanna. Hush ! hush ! she is waking ! 

[Mrs. Weatherhox begins to mote a little, and 
Catharine shuts the hook, and says to Susanna,] 

Catharine. Pray, pray, put it into the drawer in- 
stantly. Run all for your lives to your seats. 

[One little girl stumbles over a cricket, and makes 
so much noise, that Mrs. Weatherhox awakes. 
The six readers stand in their places. Mrs. 
Weatherbox starts up, rubs her eyes, and says,] 

Mrs. Weatherbox. What's that noise ? Dear me ! I 
was beginning to lo^ myself. Maria, my dear, finish 
the sentence you were reading. 

Catharine. I hope, ma'am, you will give us some 
merits for keeping so still while you were taking your nap. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Nap! nap! Who says I have been 
taldng a nap ? I have heard every word that has been 
read. Come, go on with your reading. Let me see — 
where was the place ? Where are my spectacles ? 
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Isabel. Here^ ma'am. I was afraid they would fall 
cm the floor, and so I held them till you waked up. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Wdted up I you minx ! What do 
you mean ? I have been no more asleep than you have. 

Label. Then ho\V did you lose your spectacles, 
ma'am, without knowing it ? • 

Mrs. TSeatherbox. I mark Miss Fox for impertinence. 
Go on with your reading, Maria. [Maria reads^ and 
while she is doing so, Mrs. Weatherbox bites the apfiCi 
and begins to make faces and spit. She then says,] 
What's this? Snuff? snuff? snuff on my apple? Who 
put snuff on my apple ? 

Lucy. Who could do so, ma'am, and you all the 
time awake, and looking on ? 

Catharine. Perhaps the apple touched your snuff- 
box, ma'am. Poor Susan did not have a chance to see 
whether it tasted of snuff before you took it away from 
her. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. I mark Miss Rich for talking un- 
necessarily. Go on with your reading, Maria. [Maria 
reads a few words, and Mrs. Weatherbox opens her 
drawer, and, seeing the confusion, says,] My stars ! who 
has dared to touch my drawer ? Somebody, I see, has 
been here ! Where is my memorandum-book ? Has any 
one dared to touch it ? Susanna, where is my memo- 
randum-book ? [Susanna hides her face in her work, but 
does not answer. Mrs. Weatherbox rises, seizes her by 
the arm, and says,] Now look me full in the face, ami 
say you did not take that memorandum-book out of my 
drawer ! Speak out, speak loud ! 

Susanna. I did not, I did not, indeed ! 

Mrs. Weatherbox. I do not believe you, and shall 
make bold to search you. [She thrusts her hand into 
&isanna^s pocket, and draws out the memorandum-book, 
and holds it up, saying,] You did not take it, hey ? You 
did not take it ? What do you say now ? 

Susanna, [sobbing."] I did not take it from the 
drawer, ma'am. 
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3Srs. Weaiherbox. Then you know who did. So 
tell me this instant. [Susanna does not answer.] I know, 
then, you took it yourself; it is exactly like you. 

Susanna. O, aunt ! it is not like me to do such a 
thing. 

Mus. Weaiherbox. Not another word! I shall be- 
lieve you did it, till you can prove your innocence by 
pointing out the culprit. But I am certain it was your- 
self, and I shall punish you accordingly. I suppose you 
have taken care to read every word of it ? 

Susanna. - \ really did not read one line of it 

Mrs. Weaiherbox. You did not read it! Then why 
did you steal it ? Fll punish you to your heart's con- 
tent. Yoti-«hall be shut up in this room for a week, 
and shall have only bread and water, and a short allow- 
ance of even that ; and you shall sew on that hard linen 
from morning till night, I promise you. Girls, you may 
all go home ; school is dismissed. 

[The girls go otU. Susanna sits and sobs as she 
worTcs.] 

Mrs. Weaiherbox. There, now do not stir till I come 
back ! Leave off crying, and mind your sewing. I 
shall not see you till morning. 

Susanna. Aunt, I assure you that I am innocent. 

Mrs. Weaiherbox. A pretty story ! Hold your tongue, 
and mind your work. [Sfce goes out.] 

^ [Catharine enters on tiptoe.] 

Catharine. My dear &san, I wish you to go home 
with me. 

Susanna. My aunt has forbidden me to stir from 
this room till she returns to-morrow morning. I am so 
faint now that I can hardly sit up. 

Catharine. Do you not think such treatment cruel 
and unjust ? 

Susanna. I do. 

Catharine. And yet you submit to it. 

Susanna. I have no home but this. 
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Catharine. I will lend you one, for one night at 
least My dear girl, you shall suffer no more for my 
wickedness. It is my offence that you are to be pun- 
ished for, and I am determined to undergo the penalty 
myself. Now put my shawl and bonnet on yourself, 
and go home, and tell my parents that I have changed 
beds with you for one night. Leave me here, and re- 
turn in the morning. 

Susanna. You are not used to suffering, and I am 
used to nothing else. 

Catharine. I am determined, and you must submit 
There — don't speak. [Putting on her things.] There 
—go and enjoy, for one night, at least, a b^^py home. 

Susanna. What do you intend to do 7 

Catharine. No matter. Leave it to me. Go now, 
or your aunt may return and prevent you. 
[Susanna goes out.] 

[CatJiarine sits at worJc, loiih her head doum. Mrs. 
Weatherbox enters.] 

Mrs. Weatherbox. I forgot to say that no one will 
be permitted to speak to you for a week ; and I shall 
take the precaution to lock the door, and keep the key 
myself. What did Catharine Rich have to say to you ? 
I met her as I came in. 

Catharine^ [vdthout raising her head.] She came to 
say that you were too cruel to punish me, when she was 
the guilty one. She threatens to tell her father, and 
ask him to adopt me, and take us both from jrour 
school. She invited me to run home with her now. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Why didn't you go? 

Catharine. I thought eJie would do the errand best 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Highty-tighty ! [Seizing her arm, 
and tvntching her up on her feet.] 

Catharine. Touch me, if you dare, madam ! Your 
persecuted prisoner has escaped. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Catharine Rich ! What does this 
meau; miss ? 
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Catharine. It means, madam, that I could not bear 
to see your innocent victim sufTering for me ; and I haye 
persuaded her to take shelter with my parents, and 
leave me to be punished, if you dare to touch me. I 
took the memorandum-book from your drawer, when 
you were asleep, sound asleep, in consequence of •mating 
your own portion of chicken and hers also. She took 
it from me to restore it to you ; but you awoke before 
she had an opportunity to do so. The generous girl 
preferred to suffer, rather than to expose me. I know 
the respect which is due from pupils to their teachers ; 
but, madam, pupils have rights, and teachers must respect 
them, if they wish to be respected. Susanna is beyond 
your reach, and I am in your power. Punish me, if you 
think I deserve it, for anticipating the wft you intended 
to let me share freely at my mother's tea-party. The 
memorandum will do yet ; for I have not repeated the 
conjunction story, nor the French, to any soul living. 

Mrs. Weatherbox. Go home, miss, and tell Susanna 
to come back immediately. 

Catharine. Say you pardon her, then. 
- Mrs. Weatherbox. I do. 

Catharine. Say you will love and treat her well, as 
she deserves, poor girl ! 

Mrs. Weatherbox. I will. I am too much mortified 
to be angry ; and, for the first time in my life, I am ready 
t6 confess to my pupils that I am in the wrong. O, how 
much happiness I have lost in the foolish attempt to 
make my pupils believe that my judgment and conduct 
were always right ! My dear girl, you have set me a 
lesson to-day, that will never be forgotten. [LooAring* at 
the audience.^ It is singular that toking a nap should 
open my eyes so wide.* 
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WILLIAM TELL. 
GssLBRy Sarnxm, Aim WnxiAM Tell. 

Sarnem. Down, slave, upon thy knees, before the 
governor, 
And beg for mercy ! 

Gesl&r. Does he hear ? 

Sarnem, He does ; but braves thy power. [To Tell.] 
Down, slave. 
And ask for life ! 

Gesler, [to Tell] Why speak'st thou not? 

TeU. For wonder. 

Gesler, Wonder ? 

Tell. Yes, that thou should'st seem a man. 

Gesler. What should I seem ? 

TeU. A monster. 

Gesler. Ha ! Beware ! Think on thy chains. 

TelL Though they were doubled, and did weigh me 
down 
Prostrate to earth, methinks I could rise up 
Erect, with nothing but the honest pride 
Of telUng thee, usurper, to thy teeth. 
Thou art a monster ! Think on my chains ! 
How came they on me ? 

Gesler. Darest thou question me ? 

TeU. Darest thou answer? 

Gesler. Beware my vengeance ! 

Tell. Can it more than Jcilll 

Gesler. And is not that enough ? 

Tell. No — not enough ! 
It can not take away the grace of Hfe ; — 
The comeliness of look that virtue gives — 
Its port erect, with consciousness of truth — 
Its rich attire of honorable deeds — 
Its fair report, that's rife on good men's tongues — 
It can not lay its hand on these, no more 
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Than it can pluck his brightness from the sun^ 
Or, with polluted finger, tarnish him. 

Gesler. But it can make thee writhe. 

Tell. It may — and I may say, 
Go on, though It should make me groan again. 

Gesler. Whence comest thou ? 

Tell. From the mountains. 

Gesler. Canst tell me any news from them ? 

Tell. Ay ; — they watch no nwre the avalanche. 

Gesler. Why so? 

Tell. Because they look for thee ! The hurricane 
Comes unawares upon them ; — from its bed 
The torrent breaks, and finds them in its track. 

Gesler. What then ? 

Tell. They thank kind Providence it is not thou. 
Thou hast perverted nature in them. The earth 
Presents her fruits to them, and is not thanked. 
The harvest sun is constant, and they scarce 
Return his smile. Their flocks and herds increase — 
And they look on, as men who count a loss. 
There's not a blessing Heaven vouchsafes them, but 
The thought of thee doth wither to a curse, 
As something they must lose, and had far better 
Lack. 

Gesler. 'Tis well. Fd have them as their hills, 
That never smile, though wanton summer tempt 
Them e'er so much. 

Tell. But they do sometimes smile. 

Gesler. Ah ! — when is that ? 

Tell. When they do pray for vengeance ! 

Gesler. Dare they pray for that ? 

Tell. They dare — and they expect it too. 

Gesler. From whence ? 

Tell From Heaven, and their true hearts ! 

Gesler, [to Sarnem.] Lead in his son. Now will I 
take 
Exquisite vengewice ! [To Tell, as the boy enters.] I 

have destined him 
To die along with thee. 
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Tell. To die ! For what ? He's but a child. 

Gesler. He's thine, however. 

Tell. He is an only chiM. 

Gesler. So much the easier to crush the race. 

TelL He may have a mother. 

Gesler. So the viper hath — 
And yet who spares it for the mother's sake ? 

Tell. I talk to stone. I'll talk to it no more. 
Come, my boy — I taught thee how to live, — 
I'll teach thee how to die ! 

Gesler. But, first, I'd see thee make 
A trial of thy skill with that same bow. 
Thy arrows never miss, 'tis said. 

Tell. What is the trial ? 

Gesler. Thou look'st upon thy boy as though thou 
guessedst it. 

Tell Look upon my boy ! What mean you ? — 
Look upon my boy as though I guessed it ! 
Guessed the trial thou'dst have me make ! — 
Guessed it instinctively! — Thou dost not mean 
No, no — Thou wouldst not have me make 
A trial of my skill upon my child ! — 
Impossible ! — I do not guess thy meaning. 

Gesler. I'd see thee hit an apple on his head 
Three hundred paces off. 

Tell. Great Heaven ! 

Gesler. On this condition will I spare 
His life and thine. 

Tell. Ferocious monster ! Make a father 
Murder his own child ! 

Gesler. Dost thou consent ? 

TelL With his own hand ! — 
The hand I've led him when an infant by ! 
My hands are free from blood, and have no gust 
For it, that they should drink my child'i3. 
I'll not murder my boy, for Gesler. 

Boy, You will not hit me, father. You'll be sure 
To hit the apple. Will you qot save us^ father? 
\ 12 
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Tell. Lead me forth. I'll make the trial 

Boy. Father 

Tell Speak not to me ; — 
Let me not hear thy voice ; — thou must be dumb ; 
And so should all things be. — Earth should be dumb^ 
And heaven^ unless its thunder muttered at 
The deed^ and sent a bolt to stop it ! — 
Give me my bow and quiver. 

Gesler. When all is ready. Sarnem, measure hence 
The distance — three hundred paces. 

TeU. Will he do it fairly ? 

Gesler. What is't to thee, fairly or not ? 

Telly [sarcasiically.] O, nothing — a little thing, 
A very Httle thing ! — I only shoot 
At my child ! 

[Samem prepares to measure.] 

Tell. Villain, stop ! You measure against the sun. 

Gesler. And what of that ? 
What matter whether to or from the sun ? 

Tell. I'd have it at my back. The sun should shine 
Upon the mark, and not on him that shoots. — 
I will not shoot against the sun. 

Gesler. Give him his way. 

[Sarnetn paces^ and goes out.] 

Tell. I should like to see the apple I must hit. 

Gesler, [picks out the smallest one,] There — take 
that 

Tell. You've picked the smallest one. 

Gesler. I know I have. Thy skill will be 
The greater if thou hittest it 

Tell, [sarcastically.] True — true ! I did not think 
of that. 
I wonder I did not think of that. A larger one 
Had given me a chance to save my boy. — 
Give me my bow. Let me see my quiver. 

Gesler. Give him a single arrow. [To an attendant.] 
[TeU looks at it, and breaks it.] 

Tell. Let me see my quiver. It is not 
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One arrow in a dozen I would use 

To shoot with at a dove — much less a dove 

Like that. 

Geskr. Show him the quiver. 

[Samem returns, and tahes ike apple and the boy 
to place them. While this is doing, Tell con- 
ceals an arrow under his garment. He then, 
selects another arrow ^ and says,^ 
TeU. Is the boy ready ? Keep silence now, 
For Heaven's sake ; and be my witnesses, 
That if his life's in peril from my hand, 
'Tis only for the chance of saving it. 
For mercy's sake, keep motionless and silent. 

[He aims and shoots in the direction of the boy. 
In a moment Samem enters, tpith the apple on 
the arrow^s point.] 
Samem. The boy is safe ! 
Telly [raising his arms.] Thank Heaven ! 
[As he raises his arms, the concealed arrow falls.] 
Gesler, [picking it up.] Unequalled archer! why 

was this concealed ? 
Tell. To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy. 



THE BENEVOLENT JEW. 

Dorcas. Why, Jabal, I say, Jabal! — where are 
you, sluggard ? 

[Enter Jalal] 
Jabal. Here I am, mother Dorcas. O, what a starv- 
ing star was I born under, to be the rich Jew's poor 
servant! — no rest, no peace, whilst you are awake. 
Lud-a-mercy! if you did but know how your pipe 
echoes through this empty house ! 
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Dorcas. Child, child, you must not expect to be 
idle here. 

Jabal. Why, what would you have me do? —brush 
the bare walls for a breakfast? A spider could not 
make a meal upon them. 

Dorcas. I warrant thou hast filled thyself, cormo- 
rant. 

Jabal. I have not had a stomachful since I belonged 
to you. You take care there shall be no fire in the 
kitchen : master provides no prog upon the shelf. So, 
between you both, I have plenty of nothing — but cold 
and hunger. 

Dorcas. Hunger, indeed ! How should thy stomach 
ever be filled, when there is no bottom to it ? 'Tis like 
the Dead Sea — fathomless. 

Jabal. 'Tis Hke the Dead Sea so far, that neither 
fish nor fiesh are to be found within it. 

Dorcas. Sirrah, you have a better master than you 
think ; for it's unknown the charities he gives away. 

Jabal. You are right ; it is unknown. At least, I 
never found the secret out. If it's charity to keep an 
empty cupboard, he has that to boast of. The very rats 
would run away from such a ca'terer. If it is charity 
to clothe the naked, here is a sample of it. Examine 
this old coat ; you may count the threads without spec- 
tacles ; a spider's web is a warm blanket „to it. If it is 
charity to feed the hungry, I have an empty stomach at 
his service, to which his charity at this present moment 
would be very seasonable. 

Dorcas. You must mortify your carnal appetites. 
Hav'n't you the credit of belonging to one of the richest 
men in the city of London ? 

Jabal. I wish I was a turnspit to the poorest cook- 
shop, instead. O, if my master had but fixed his abode 
at Pye-Corner, or Pudding-Lane, or Fish-Street-Hill, or 
any of those savory places ! What am I the fatter for 
the empty dignity of Duke's Place ? I had ralher be a 
miser's heir than a miser's servant. 
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Dorcas* And who knows what may happen ? Master 
has not a relation I ever heard of in the universal world. 

JaiaL No, he has starved them all out ; a chameleon 
could not live with him ; he would grudge him even the 
air he feeds on. 

Dorcas. For shame, slanderer ! His good deeds will 
shine out in time ! 

Jabal. I sha'n't stand in their light ; they may shine 
through me, for I have grown transparent in his service. 

Dorcas. He will turn you out of doors, by-and-by. 

Jabal. He may slip me through the key-hole, if I 
stay much longer. But, mother Dorcas, I have made a 
discovery. 

Dorcas. I have no objection to a discovery; out 
with it. 

JabaL Mother Dorcas, I have discovered that our 
old master is no more a miser than I am. 

Dorcas. I told you so. 

Jabal. So you did. But that's not all ; I have found 
out, besides, that he is no Hebrew — no more a Jew than 
Julius Caesar ; for, to my certain knowledge, he gives 
away his money by handfuls to the consumers of hog's 
flesh. 

Dorcas. He is merciful to all mankind. 

Jabal. Yes, and to all sheep and oxen, lambs and 
calves, for he will not suffer us to touch a morsel of 
their flesh. Now, because he lives without food, that'B 
no reason I should starve for want of eating. O, mother 
Dorcas, 'tis untold what terrible and abominable temp- 
tations I struggle with ! 

Dorcas. How are you tempted, child? Tell me 
what, it is that moves you. 

Jabal. Why, it is the devil himself, in the shape of a 
Bologna sausage. Gracious ! how my mouth did water> 
as I saw a string of them dangling from the pent-house 
of an oil-man's shop! The fellow would have persuaded 
me they were not made of hog's flesh. (\ if I could 

have believed him 

12* 
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Dorcas. O, horrible! you must not touch the un- 
clean beast. 

Jabal. No, to be sure ; your people have never tasted 
bacon since they came out of the land of Ham. 

Dorcas. Jabal, Jabal, what an escape you haVe had ! 

Jabal So had the sausages, for my teeth quivered 
to be at them. 

Dorcas. Come, my good lad, thou shalt be recom- 
pensed for thy self-denid ; I have an egg for thee in the 
kitchen. 

Jabal. I hope it is an ostrich's, for I am mortally 
sharp set. O, mother Dorcas, I have a thought in my 
head — I will give old master warning, and seek my 
fortune elsewhere. 

Dorcas. Where will you seek it ? 

Jabal. Where there is plenty of prog, be assured. I 
will go upon the stage, and turn actor ; there is a great 
many eating parts, and I hope to fill them all. I was 
treated t'other night to a play, where there was a fine 
no^table leg of lamb served up to table. O, how I did 
long to be the performer ! I won't say so many good 
things would have come oiU of my mouth, but a pretty 
many more would have gone into it. 

Dorcas. How you ramble, sirrah ! What megrims you 
have in your head ! 

Jabal. Emptiness breeds them. Mercy ! how glad 
I should be to see it written down in my part, " J&Ucr 
Jabal with a roast chicken ! " 

Dorcas. Come, come; homelier fare must content 
you ; let us light the lamp, and boil our egg. 

Jabal. Our egg! What, is it between us? One 
>^g, and two to eat it ! 

Dorcas. Well, I care not if I spend sixpence for a 
treat, so thou wilt be sociable and merry when it i& over. 

Jabal. Agreed. Only give good cheer for my dinner, 
and we will have good humor for the dessert. O, that 
Bc4ogna sausage ! 
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THE SICK IN HIS OWN DESPITE. 

Volatile. Your humble servant, sir; walk in, sir; 
sit down, sir. [Bringing a chair.] My master will wait 
on you in a moment, sir ; he's busy despatching some 
patients, sir. I'll tell him you are here, sir. Be back 
in a twinkling, sir. 

Sinclair. No, no. I only wish to inquire 

Volatile, Right, sir ; you could not have applied to 
a more able physician. My master understands physic 
as fundamentally as I do my mother tongue, sir. 

Sinclair. He appears to have an able advocate 
in you. 

Volatile. I do not say this, sir, because he is my 
master ; but 'tis really a pleasure to be his patient, and 
I should rather die by his medicines, than be cured by 
those of any other ; for, whatever happens, a man may 
be certain timt he has been regularly treated ; and should 
he die under the operation, his heirs would have nothing 
to reproach him for. 

Sinclair. That's a mighty comfort to a dead man. 

Volatile. To be sure, sir ; who would not wish to 
die methodically ? , Besides, he's not one of those doctors 
who husband the disease of their patients. He loves 
to despatch business ; and if they are to die, he lends 
them a helping hand. 

Sinclair. There's nothing like despatch in business. 

Volatile. That's true, sir. What is the use of so 
much hemming and hawing, and beating round the 
bush ? I like to know the long and short of a distemper 
at once. 

Sinclair. Right, undoubtedly. 

Volatile. Right ! Why, there were three of my chil- 
dren, whose illness he did me the honor to take care of, 
who all died in less than four days, when, in another's 
hands, they would have languished as many months. 
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[Enter Doctor.] 

Volatile. Sir^ this gentleman is desirous of consult- 
ing 

Doctor. I perceive it^ sir ; he is a dying man. Do 
you eat well, sir? 

Smdair^ Eat ! yes, gir> perfectly well. 

Doctoff. Bad» very bad ; the epigastiic re^on must 
be shockingly disordered. How do you drink, sir? 

Sinclair. Nobody drinks better, sir. 

Doctor. So much the worse. The great appetition 
oS frigid and humid, is an indication of the great heat 
and aridity within. Do you sleep soundly ? 

Sinclair. Yes, always^ 

Doctor. This indicates a dreadful torpidity of the 
system ; and, sir, I pronounce you a dead man. After 
Qonsideiing the diagnostic and prognostic symptoms, I 
pronounce you attacked, ejected, possessed, and dis- 
ordered by diat species of mania termed hyp^ochondria. 

Volatile. Undoubtedly, rfr. My master never mis- 
tajies, sir. 

Doctor. But, for an incontestable diagnostic, you may 
perceive his distempered ratiocination,* and other par 
thog-no-mon-ic symptom^ of this discnrder. 

Volatile, What will you order him, air ? 

Doctor. First, a thorough saUvatiijn. 

Volatile. But should this have no effect ? 

Doctor. We shall then know Ae disease does not 
proceed from the humors. 

Volatile. What shall we try next, sir? 

Doctor. Bleeding, ten or fifteen times, twice a day. 

Volatile. If he grow worse and wcnrse, what then ? 

Doctor. It will prove the disease is not in his blood. 

Volatile. What application would you then recom- 
mend? 

Doctor. My infallible sudorific. Sweat him ofi* five 
pounds a day, and his case can not long remain doubtful. 

* Pronoimoed rodb-e-of Mi»jtek 
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This, you know, is my regular course, and never fails to 
kill or cure. 

Volatile. I congratulate the gentleman upon falling 
into your hands, sir. He must consider himself happy 
in having his senses disordered, that he may experience 
the efficacy and gentleness of the remedies you have 
proposed. 

Sinclair. What does all this mean, gentlemen? I 
do not understand your gibberish and nonsense. 
' Doctor. Such injurious language is a diagnostic we 
wanted to confirm our opinion of his distemper. 

Sinclair. Are you crazy, gentlemen? [Spits in his 
hand, and raises his cane.] 

Doctor. Another diagnostic ! — frequent sputation. 

Sinclair. You had better be done, and make off. 

Doctor. Another diagnostic ! — anxiety to change place. 
We will fix you, sir. Your disease 

Sinclair. I have no disease, sir. 

Doctor, A bad symptom when a patient is insensible 
of his illness. 

Sinclair. I am well, sir, I assure you ; and, having 
lost my way, only called to inquire after the most direct 
route to the city. Show it to me this instant, or, by 
Hippocrates ! I'll break every bone in your skin ! 



THE WILL. 

Mr. Swipes, a Brewer. — Mr. Currie, a Saddler. 

Smpes. A SOBER occasion this, brother Currie. Who 
would have thought the old lady was so near her end ? 

Currie. Ah ! we must all die$ brother Swipes, and 
those who live longest only bury the most 
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SxjDvpes. True, true; but, since we must die and 
leave our earthly possessions, it is well that the law 
takes such good care of us. Had the old lady her 
senses when she departed ? 

Currie. Perfectly, perfe^^^y. Squire Drawl told me 
she read every word of her testam^it aloud, and never 
signed her name better. 

Smpes. Had you any hint from the scjuire what 
disposition she made of ber property ? 

Currie. Not a whisper; the squire is as close as 
an underground tomb ; but one of the witnesses hinted 
to me that she has cut off her graceless nephew with a 
cent. 

Sipipes. Has she, good soul ! has she ? you know I 
come in, then, in rigbt of my wife. 

Cwrrie. And I in my own right ; and this is, no doubt, 
the reason why we have been called to hear the reading 
of the will. Squire Drawl knows how things should 
be done, though he is as air-tight as your beer barrels. 
But here comes the young reprobate ; he must be present 
as a matter of course, you know. [Enter Frank Milling" 
tan,] Your servant, young gentleman. So, your bene* 
Actress has left yoa at last. 

Swipes. It is a painful thing to part with old and 
good friends, Mr. Millington. 

Frank. It is so, sir ; but I could bear her loss better, 
had I not so often beea ungrateful for her kindness. 
She was my only friend, and I knew not her value. 

Currie. It is too late to repent, Master Millings 
ton. You will now have a chance to earn your own 
bread — ^ 

Swipes. Ay, by the sweat of your brow, as better 
people are obliged to. You would make a fine brewer's 
boy, if you were not too old. 

Carrie. Ay, ot a saddler's lackey, if held with a 
tight rein. 

Frank. Gentlem^i, your remarks imply that ray 
aunt has treated me as I deserved. I am above your 
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insalts, and only hope you will bear your fortune as 
modestly as I shall mine submissively. I shall retire. 
[Goingy he meets the Squire.] 
Squire. Stop, stop, young man ! We must have 
your presence. Good morning, gentlemen; you are. 
early on the ground. 

Currie. I hope the Squire is well to-day. 
Sqjfire. Pretty comfortable for an invalid. 
Swipes. I trust the damp air has not affected the 
Squire's lungs again. 

Squire. No, I believe not ; jrou know I never hurry. 
Slow and sure, is my maxim. Well, since the heirs at 
law are all convened, I shall proceed to open the last 
will and testament of your deceased relative, according 
to law. 

Swipes, [while he » breaking the seal.] It is a try- 
ing scene to leave all one's possessions. Squire, in this 
manner. 

Currie. It really makes me feel melimcholy when I 
look round, and see every thing but the venerable owner 
of these goods. Well did the Preacher say, "All is 
vanity." 

Squire. Please to be seated, gentlemen. [AU sit. — 
jHle Squire, having put on his spectacles, begins to read 

in a drawling, nasal tone.] ^^ Imprimis : Whereas 

my nephew, Francis Millington, by his disobedience and 
ungrateful conduct, has shown lumself unworthy of my 
bounty, and incapable of managing my large estate, I 
do hereby give and bequeath all my houses, farms, 
stocks, bonds, moneys, and property, both personal and 
real, to my dear cousins, Samuel Swipes, of Malt-Street, 
brewer, and Christopher Currie, of Fly-Court, saddler " 

[The Squire takes ojff^his spectacles to wipe them.] 

Swipes, [takes out his handkerchief, and attempts to 
snivel.] Generous creature ! kind soul ! I always loved 
her. 

Currie. She was always a good friend to me, and 
she must have had her senses perfectly, as the Squire 
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says. And now, brother Swipes, when we divide, I 
think I shall take the mansion house.^ 

Stoipes. Not so fast, if you please, Mr. Currie. My 
wife has long had her eye upon that, and must have it. 
[Both risc.l 

Currie. 'There will be two words to that bargain, 
Mr. Swipes. And, besides, I ought to have the first 
choice. Did not I lend her a new chaise ever^ time 
she wished to ride ? and who knows what influence 

Swipes. Am I not named first in her wiH ? and did 
I not furnish her with my best small beer, for more than 
six months ? and who knows 

Frank. Gentlemen, I must leave you. [Going.] 

Squire, [who has been leisurely wiping his spectacles, 
again puts them on, and, with his calm, nasal twang, calls 
out,] Pray, gentlemen, keep your seats. I have not 
done yet. [AU sit.] Let me see — where was I ? — 
Ay, " all my property, both personal and real, to my 
dear cousins, Samuel Swipes, of Malt-Street, brewer " 
[looking over his spectacles at Swipes.] 

Swipes, [eagerly.] Yes! 

Squire. *'And Christopher Currie, of Fly-Court, 
saddler " [looking over his spectacles at him.] 

Currie, [eagerly.] Yes ! yes ! 

Squire. " To have and to hold — IN TRUST — for 
the sole and exclusive benefit of my nephew, Francis 
Millington, until he shall have attained to lawful age, by 
which time I hope he will have so far reformed his evil 
habits,, as that he may safely be intrusted with the large 
fortune which I hereby bequeath to him." 

Swipes. What's all this ? You don't mean that we 
are humbugged? In trust! How does that appear? 
Where i$ it ? 

Squire, [pointing to the parchment.] There — in 
^ two words of as good old English as I ever penned. 

Currie. Pretty well, too, Mr. Squire ! if we must be 
sent for to be made a laughing-stock of She shall pay 
for every ride she had out of my chaise, I promise you. 
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Smpes. And for every drop of ray beer. Fine times ! 
if two sober, hard-working citizens are to be brought 
here, to be made the sport of a graceless profligate. 
But we will manage his property for him, Mr. Currie ; 
we will make him feel that trustees are not to be trifled 
with. 

Currie. That will we. 

Squire, l^ot so fast, gentlemen ; for the instrument 
is dated three years ago, and the young gentleman must 
already be of age, and able to take care of himself, b 
it not so, Francis ? 

Frank. It is, your worship. 

Squire. Then, gentlemen, having attended the break- 
ing of this seal, according to law, you are released from 
any further trouble in the premises. 



THE HAUNCH OF MUTTON. 
Sir Peter Pumpkin, HeKrt, Aim Billt Blewett. 

[Sir Peter present. — Enter BiUy.] 

Sir Peter. Good day, Mr. Blewett. As you sent 
me the haunch, it is but fair that you should see how it 
is treated. — Rather late, though. [Enter Henry.] — I 
shouldn't have waited for you, Harry. 

Harry. No occasion, sir; I am always punctual. 
Boileau says, the time a man makes a company wait is 
always spent in discovering his faults. 

*SiV Peter. Does he? Then he's a sensible fellow ; 
and, if he's a friend of J^rs, you might have brought 
him to dinner with you. ^ut you need not have made 
yourself such a dandy, Harry, merely to dine with me. 

Harry. Why, sir, as I expected the dinner to be 
13 
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well dressed for me, I thought I could not do less than 
return the compliment. 

Sir Peter. Ha, ha, ha ! Do you hear that, Billy ? 
Not a bad one, was it ? Faith, Harry does not go to 
college for nothing. Hark ! there's the clock striking 
five — and where is our haunch of mutton ? Do, pray, 
Harry, see about it. The cook used to be punctual — 
and it is now a minute and a half past five. [Holding 
his watch in his hand.] 

Harry. It is coming, sir. 

iSiV Peter, ' Clever fellow. King Charles ! they called 
him the mutton-eating king, didn't they ? Cut off his 
head, though, for all that — stopped his mutton-eating, 
egad ! I say, Billy, did I tell you what I said, t'other 

day, to Tommy Day, the broker? Two minutes 

gone ! Tommy's a Bristol man, you know. Well, I 
went down to Bristol, about our ship, the Fanny, that 

Kt ashore there. So, says Tommy to me, when I came 
ck, " Who bears the bell now at Bristol ? " " Why," 
says I, " the bell-man, to be sur§." Ha, ha, ha ! — 
" Who bears the bell at Bristol ? " says he. " Why, 
the bell-man," says I again. Ha, ha, ha ! — Capital, 
wasn't it ? 

BiUy. Capital ! capital ! 

Harry. By the bye, sir, did you ever hear Shak- 
speare's receipt for dressing a beefsteak? 

Sir Peter. Shakspeare's ? No, what was it ? 

Harry. Why, sir, he puts it into the mottth of Mac- 
beth, when he makes him exclaim, " If it were done, 
when Uis done, then it were well it were done quickly." 

♦Sir Peter. Good ! good ! But I said a better thing 
than Shakspeare, last week. You know Jack Porter, 
the common-council-man — ugly as a horse ! — gives 
famous wine, though. So, says I, " Jack, I never see 
your face without thinking of a good dinner." " Why 
so ? " says Jack. " Because," says I, " it's always ordi- 
nary ! " Ha, ha, ha ! — " Why so ? " says Jack. « Be- 
cause," says I, "it's always ordinary r' Ha, ha! ha, 
ah^ ha, ha ! 
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BiUy. Capital! capital! 

Sir Petevy [still looking at his watch.] Three min- 
utes, at least ! The best side of the haunch should have 
been gone before this. 

Harry. That I beg leave to deny ; for the best side 
^is where there remains most to be got. 

Sir Peter. We shall have a good stimulating sauce, 
in our appetite, if no other. 

Harry. There we are nearly as deficient as we were 
in the time of Louis XIV., whose ambassador at Lon- 
don complained that he had been sent among a set of 
barbarians, who had twenty religions, and only three 
fish sauces. 

Sir Peter. Give me Argyle sauce — thanks to the 
duke who invented it ! 

J^arry. Ay — he took the right method to keep his 
praise in our mouths. 

Sir Peter. Why, Billy, you seem as down in the 
mouth as the root of my tongue. But — four minutes, 
by my repeater ! — Harry, did you hear of the conun- 
drum I made when Bill Sinister told me how he lost all 
his ships, one after another ? 

Harry. Conundrum ! No, sir. Pray, let's have it. 

Sir Peter. " Bill," says I, " can you tell me why your 
misfortunes are like infants ? " " Not because they are 
small," says Bill. — " Will you give it up ? " says L " I 
guess I must," says he. — ^'Because they dorCt go alone ! " 
says L Ha, ha, ha! ah, ha, ha, ha! — '^Became they 
donU go alone ! " says L Ah, ha, ha ! ah, ha, ha, ha ! 
[Holding his hands on his sides.] — Wasn't that capital, 
hey ? 

Harry and- BiUy. Capital ! capital ! capital ! 

Sir Peter. It gofr into the papers next day. Five 

minutes, and There goes the haunch ! Follow 

me, gentlemen — follow me. 
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PROCIDA AND FERNANDA. 

Prodda. Look up ! What seest thou ? 

Fernanda. Etna. 

Procida. Where stands Etna ? 

Fernanda. In Sicily. 

Procida^ Then this is Sicily ; and yet, methinki, 
Thou know'st not that thou stand'st in Sicily. 

Fernanda. Beware ! Young blood is hot. 

Procida. Behooves it, then, 
Beware it runs no peril from its heat. 
Why should I stand in fear ? [He throws off his cloak, 
and shows his sword.] 

Fernanda. Lest thou offend mine honor. 

Procida. Show it me — I'll not offend it 
But honor is a name, as well as thing, 
And with the name not always goes. 

Fernanda. Thou lovest danger ! 

Procida. No, I love virtue, sir, and fear not danger. 
Art thou Sicilian ? 

Fernanda. Yes. 

Procida. Sicilian homi 

Fernanda. Yes. 

Procida. Art thou sure 1 Where saw'st thou first 
the sun, 
To know him ? 

Fernanda. In Messina. 

Procida. Know'st thou the history 
Of this thy native land ? Who was her king 
When first thou madest acquaintance with the sun ? 

Fernanda. Manfred then was king. 

Procida. What came of him ? 

Fernanda. He lost his crown. 

Procida. 'Tis false ! 

Fernanda, [aside.] What power hath this mysteri- 



ous man 



That while he chafes me thus, I thus forbear ? 
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Procida. Were one to take thy purse from thee by 
force, 
Wouldst say thou hadst lost it ? Manfred was 
Bobbed of his crown. Lost it ! Who say you now 
Is kiag of Sicily ? 

Fernanda. Charles of Anjou. 

Procida. That's false again. Charles is usurper, and 
Not king. Manfred was shin in battle, 
Washe4)ot7 

Fernanda. He was. 

Procida. He was. He died as became a king. 
Who followed in the strife ? Who struggled next 
With the arch felon ? 

Fernanda. Conradine. 

Procida. Yes ; the chivalrous, the patriotic prince ! 

He took the cause up but he lost the day. 

Conradine was a captive. What had he done ? 
What Charles himself had done in such a case, — - 
Fought for the crown of his forefathers. 
He was bound, hand and foot, and Charles 
Had just as much to fear from Conradine 

As from an infant in his cradle. 

He beheaded him ! 

Fernanda. 'Twas sacrilege. 

Procida. *Twas murder ! murder, sir — 
Murder and sacrilege! Conradine met the scaffold 
In his own kingdom — like a host that's butchered 
In his own house by thieves. Beside the block, 
Within the axe's glare, yet would not he 
Give up his righteous cause ; but from his hand 
His gauntlet drew, and flung into the space 
'Twixt him and those who came to see htm die. 
" For Jesu's sake," he cried, " who loves me there 
Pick up my gage, aild with it take the charge 
A dying man gives with his parting breath -^ 
That he present it to that kinsman of 
My house, who takes its rightful quarrel up. 
And whom with all my rights I here invest.'' 
13* 
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Fernanda. Wast thou a stander by ? 

Procida. I was. 

Fernanda. Didst thoa pick up the gage? 

Procida. Woaldst thou have done it ? 

Fernanda. I would. 

Procida. And wherefore? 

Fernanda. Through pity for that murdered khg. 

Procida. A cause like that, at cost so dear, iiadft 
thou 
Embraced, and ta'en the gauntlet up ? 

Fernanda. I had. 

Procida, [taking the glove from his breast.] There 
'tis ! there ! as I plucked it from the sonffoU. 
The look that martyr cast upon me then — 
It shed more healing unction on my soul, 
Than fifty thousand masses at my death 
Could do, each chanted by as many lips, 
And all of holy men. Take thou the glove. 

Fernanda. And why ? 

Procida. To swear by it. 

Fernanda. The oath ? 

Procida. Death to the Gaul! When once your 
blade is out, 
While there's a tyrant's heart to lend a sheath, 
Never to let it know its own. 

Fernanda. That oath I will not take. 

Procida. Thou art a traitor, then — a coward ! 

Femandsy [drawing.] Try if I fear death ! 

Procida. Death is a little thing to brave or fear. 
'Tis but a plunge, and over — taken as oft 
By the feeble as the stout. Give me the man 
That's bold in the right, too bold to do the wrong. 
Not bold as that, thou art a traitor still. 
And coward ! Thou slave, * 

That seekest kindred with thy country's foes ! 
Hast thou a father ? , 

Fernanda. Draw ! 

Procida. Hast thoa a father ? 
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Fernanda. Draw !. Thus only wiU I answer tbM. 

Procida Hast thou a father, boy ? 

Fernanda. Hast thou a hand ? 
Behooves that it be quick, and seek thy sword ! 
Thy life's in danger. 

Procida. Hast thou a father ? still I say to the«* 

Fernanda. Thy sword, or Vm upon thee I 

Procida. Then wilt thou have a murder on thy soul ; 
For from my stand I will not budge an inch, 
Nor move so far my arm to touch my sword, 
Until thou answerest me. Hast thou a father ? 

Fernanda. No, no, no ! I never knew one. 
Blessed he that hath. Those who protected me 
Were masters of my native land, not sons. 
If thou faadst a father, 
'Tis cruel, knowing that thou wast so rich, 
To taunt me, knowing that I was so poor. 

Procida, [affected.] Thou wasA made captive in a 
stormed hold. 

Fernanda. I was. 

Procida. That hold belonged to John of Procida. 

Fernanda. ' It did. 

Procida. 'Twas stormed and taken in his absence. 

Fernanda. So 'tis said. 

Procida. That John had then a son just four yean 
old. 

Fernanda. That age was mine, I have heard, 
When first the governor adopted me. 

Procida. There was no other child within the castle. 

Fernanda. Was there not? 

Procida. None. 

Fernanda. I must have been that child, then. 

Procida. Upon his right fore-arm he bore a maik. 

Fernanda. 'Tis here ! [Showing his arm.] 
I am the son of John of Procida ! 

Procida. Tljflja art ; and I am John of Procida. 

Fernanda, ^hat shall I do ? Give me the glove ! 

Procida. My son ! 
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Fernanda. The gauntlet of the martyr king ! 

Procida. No, my son ; 
I will not take advantage of this burst, 
To let it hurry thee along with it 
I'll prove thee, ere thou join the holy cause. 
Thou art a man. Men that uphold the name 
Act not from impulse, but reflection. 

Fernanda. When I can learn thy first behest, 
ril show myself thy son. 



"TWO OF A TRADE CAN NEVER 
AGREE." 

Mb. B&ief, Mb. Staff, and Mb. Smite. 

Brief. Unexpected pleasure! 

Staff. Agreeable surprise ! 

Brief. To meet my dear friend, Mr. Staff. 

Staff. To find my good friend, Mr. Brief, here. 

Brief. Please to be seated, sir. [Each offering a 
chair.] 

Staff. After my worthy friend, Mr. Brief. 

Brief. There should be no ceremony between such 
cordial friends. [They take hold of hands ^ and $it eX" 
actly together.] 

Staff. It is pleasant to meet out of court, the battle ' 
ground, as we have found it so often. 

Brief. My dear colleague, probably, is here on 
business. 

Staff. Well guessed. And my worthy colleague is, 
probably, in the same predicament. 

Brief. Veritably. May I be so bold as to inquire 
into the nature of your business ? 

Staff. A trifle ; — only a marriage contraof . 
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Brief. Sir, that is my business here ! 

Staff. I am here, sir, at the request of Mr. Smith. 

Brief. The same gentleman sent for me. 

Staff. This is very curious. 

Brief. This is scarcely credible. 

Staff. You must mistake, Mr. Colleague. 

Bri^f. I never mistake, Mr. Colleague ; and, <M)oe 
for all, I make bold to say that no gentleman 

Staff. How, sir ! have you the boldness 

Brief. Yes, sir, I have the boldness. 

Staff. The best thing you can do, is to go home, rir. 

Brief The best thing you can do, is to go to the 
d , sir. 

Staff [raising his cane.] Sir, I will annihilate you. 

Brief, [flying at him.] Sir, we will try that game. 

[Mr. Smith enters, and separates them.] 

Brief. Sir, you are the guardian angel of that fellow. 

Staff He owes his life to your arrival, sir. 

Brief. We shall meet again, Mr. Staff. 

Staff The worse for you, Mr. Brief. 

Mr. Smith. What can be the cause of this falling 
out? 

Brief. He asserts that you employed him to draw 
up the marriage contract which you employed me to ex- 
ecute. 

Staff. He asserts that be is employed to write the 
marriage contract that you intrusted to my experience. 

Mr. Smith. Cautiously, gentlemen, cautiously. 

Brief [holding his contract in Mir. Smithes face.] 
Am I not here by your command, sir ? 

Mr. Smith. True, you are. 

Brief. Well, Mr. Staff. 

Staff [thrusting his contract into Mr. Smithes face^ 
on the other side.] Did you not appoint me to come 
hither, sir ? 

Mr. Smith. True, I did. 

Staff. Well, Mr. Brief. 
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Brief. May I ask, sir, why you have invited two 
such eminent lawyers to do what half a lawyer could 
have done as well ? 

Mr. Smith. I feared that one might fail 'me, by acci- 
dent or necessity. 

Staff. Rashly done, sir ! rashly done ! You had well 
nigh been the cause of a disagreement betwixt me and 
my worthy colleague, Mr. Brief. 

Brief. Very imprudent in you, sir, to put to hazard 
the long-tried friendship of two cordial old friends. 

Staff. If we had not loved each other dearly 

[Holding out his hand.] 

Brief, [taking it.] And esteemed each other highly 

[They shake hands heartily.] Ha, ha, ha! Our 

friendship is as firm as a rock. 

Staff. Not to be shaken, worthy colleague. 

Mr. Smith. Well, gentlemen, where are the con- 
tracts? 

Brief Here ! 

Staff. Here ! 

Mr. Smith. I entreat you to read slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

Brief Read, Mr. Staff. 

Staf. I t>eg you to read, Mr. Brief. 

Brief. I know my duty, Mr. Staff. 

Staff. And I, mine, Mr. Brief. 

Mr. Smith. Gentlemen, why this ceremony? I shall 
hear both before I fix ; though I suppose two contracts 
written by such eminent counsellors must be almost 
alike. 

Staff. Quite the same, quite the same, sir. 

Mr. Smith. Then, Mr. Brief, pray begin. 

Brief. Well, if you absolutely command me. — 
[Takes out his spectacles, and reads :] " To all to whom 
these presents may come, be it known " 

Staff. I should take an exception to that phraseol- 
ogy, colleague. 

Brief Why so, sir ? [Li anger.] 
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Staff. Because, sir, " these presents " may never 
come to persons who may be concerned to know them. 
With deference I would propose an amendment, in the 
following terms: ''To all whom these presents may 
concern, be it known " 

Brief.* A distinction without a difference, Mr. Col- 
league. 

Staff. None the less important for not being appre- 
hended by you, Mr. Colleague. 

Brief. You are an ignoramus, sir. 

Staff [raising his cane, and striking Brief repeatedly, 
while he says,] " Be it known to all to whom these pres- 
ents may come " 

Brief. The presents may have come to me, but you 
will find they concern you, sir. I shall enter ad action, 
this instant, sir. This assault and battery, sir, shall cost 
you something, sir ! 

Staff. Begone, sir ! I defy you. 



NORVAL (or DOUGLAS), GLENALVON, 
AND LORD RANDOLPH. 

Douglas. Eventful day! how hast thou changed 
my state ! 
Once on the cold and winter-shaded side 
Of a bleak hill, mischance had rooted me — 
Never to thrive, child of another soil. 
Transplanted now to the gay, sunny vale. 
Like the green thorn of May, my fortune flowers. 
Among the shepherds, in the humble cot, 
I learned some lessons, which I'll not forget 
When I inhabit yonder lofty towers. 
I, who was once a swain, will ever prove 
The poor man's friend ; and, when my vassals bow, 
Douglas shall recollect he once was Norval. 
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[Enter Olenalvon.] 

Olenalvon. Has Nerval seen the troops ? 

Douglas. The setting sun, 
With yellow radiance, lightened all the vale ; 
And, as the warriors moved, each polished hehn, 
Corselet, or spear, glanced back his gilded beams. 
The hill they climbed ; and, halting at its top. 
Of more than mortal size, towering, they seemed 
A host angelic, clad in burning arms. 

Glenaloon. Thou talk'st it well. No leader of our 
host 
In sounds more lofty speaks of glorious war. 

Douglas. If I shall e'er acquire a leader's name, 
My speech will be less ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful admiration 
Vents itself freely ; since no part is mine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 

Glenalvon. You wrong yourself, brave sir. Your 
martial deeds 
Have ranked you with the great. — But, mark me, 

Norval, 
Lord Randolph's favor now exalts your youth 
Above his veterans of famous service. 
Let me, who know these soldiers, counsel you. 
Give them all honor ; seem not to command ; — 
Else they will scarcely brook your late-sprung power, 
Which nor alliance props, nor birth adorns. 

Douglas. Sir, I have been accustomed^ all my days. 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth ; 
And, though I have been told that there are men 
Who borrow friendship's tongue to speak their scorn. 
Yet in such language I am little skilled. 
Therefore I thank Glenalvon for his counsel. 
Although it sounded harshly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obscure ? Why slur my power 
With such contemptuous terms ? 

Glenalvon. I did not mean 
To gall your pride, which now I see is great. 
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Douglas. My pride ! 

Ghnahon, Suppress it, as you wish to prosper. 
Your pride's excessive. Yet, for Randolph's sake, 
I will not leave you to its rash direction. 
If thus you swell, and frown at high-born men. 
Will high-born men endure a shepherd's scorn ? 

Douglas. A shepherd's scorn ! 

Glenalvon. Yes ; — if you presume 
To bend on soldiers these disdainful eyes, 
As if you took the measure of their minds, 
And said in secret, "You're no match for me," — 
What will become of you ? 

Douglas. If this were told ! [Aside.] 

Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self ? 

Glenalvon. Ha ! dost thou threaten me ? 

Douglas. Didst thou not hear ? 

Glenalvon. Unwillingly I did. A nobler foe 
Had not been questioned thus. But such as thou ■ 

Douglas. Whom dost thou think me ? 

Glenalvon. Norval. 

Douglas. So I am : — 
And who is Norval in Glenalvon's eyes ? 

Glenalvon. A peasant's son — a "wandering beggar-* 
boy; — 
At best no more, even if he speaks the truth. 

Douglas. False as thou art, dost thou suspect raj 
truth ? 

Glenalvon. Thy truth! — thou art all a lie; and 
false as hell 
Is the vain-glorious tale thou told'st to Randolph. 

Douglas. If I were chained, unarmed, and bed-rid 
old, 
Perhaps I should revile. But, as I am, 
I have no tongue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race who strive not but with deeds. 
Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow valor. 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee — what thou art* I know thee welL 
14 
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Gknalvon. Dost thou not know Glenalvon born to 
command 
Ten thousand slaves like thee > 

Douglas, Villain, no more ! 
Draw and defend thy life. I did design 
To have defied thee in another cause : 
But Heaven accelerates its vengeance on thee. 
Now for my own and Lady Rsmdolph's wrongs ! 

[Enter Lord Randolph.] 

Lord Randolph^ {in the centre.] Hold ! I ccHnmand 
you both. The man that strikes, 
Makes me his foe. 

Douglas. Another voice than thine 
That threat had vainly sounded, noble Randolph. 

Glenalvon. Hear him, my lord : he's wondrous con- 
descending ! 
Mark the humility of shepherd Nerval ! 

Douglas. Now you may scoff in safety. 

[Sheaths his sword.] 

Lord Randolph. Speak not thus, 
Taunting each other ; but unfold to me 
The cause of quarrel. Then I judge betwixt you. 

Douglas. Nay, my good lord — though I revere you 
much, , 

My cause I ptead not, nor demand your judgment. 
I blush to speak ; — I will not, can not speak 
The opprobrious words that I from him have borne. 
To the liege lord of my dear native land 
I owe a subject's homage ; but e'en him 
And his high arbitration I'd reject. 
Within my bosom reigns another lord — 
Honor, sole judge and umpire of itself. 
If my free speech offend you, noble Randolph, 
Revoke your favors, and let Nerval go 
Hence, as he came, alone, but not dishonored. 

Lord Randolph. Thus far I'll mediate with impartial 
voice: 
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The ancient foe of Caledonia's land 
Now waves his banners o'er her frighted fields. 
Suspend your purpose till your country's arms 
Repel the bold invader ; — then decide 
The private quarrel. 

Glenalvon. I agree to this. 

Douglas. And I. 

Glenalvon. Nerval, 
Let not our variance mar the social hour, 
Nor wrong the hospitality of Randolph. 
Nor frowning anger, nor yet wrinkled hate, 
Shall stain my countenance. Smooth thou thy brow, 
Nor let our strife disturb the gentle dame. 

Douglas. Think not so lightly, sir, of my resentment: 
When we contend again, our strife is mortal. 

[Lord Randolph and Glenalvon go out.] 
Ye glorious stars ! high heaven's resplendent host ! 
To whom I oft have of my lot complained. 
Hear and record my soul's unaltered wish : — 
Living or dead, let me but be renowned. 
May Heaven inspire some fierce, gigantic Dane, 
To give a bold defiance to our host. 
Before he speaks it out, I will accept ; 
Like Dougl^ conquer, or like Douglas — die! 



THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 

Seth Sage, a shrewd Yankee Prisoner. 
Job Prat, a Simpleton. 

Lincoln. What have we here? — Of what offence 
has Mr. Sage been guilty, that he bears those bonds ? 
McFuse. Of the small crimes of treason and homi- 
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cide, if shooting at a man, with a hearty mind to kill 
him, can make a murder. 

Sage. It can't A man must kill, with wicked in- 
tent, to commit murder. 

McFuse. Hear to the blackguard, datailing the law, 
as if he were my Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench ! And what was your own wicked intention, ye 
skulking vagabond, but to kill me ? I'll have, you tried 
and hung for the same act. 

Sage. It's ag'in reason to believe, that any jury will 
convict one man, for the murder of another that ain't 
dead. There's no jury to be found in the Bay colony 
to do it. 

McFttse. Bay colony ! ye murdering thief and rebel ! 
I'll have ye transported to England ; ye shall be both 
transported and hung. By the Lord, I'll carry ye back to 
Ireland with me, and I'll hang ye up in the green island 
itself, and bury ye, in the heart of winter, in a bog ! 

Lincoln. But what is the offence that calls forth 
these severe threats ? 

McFuse. The scoundrel has been out. 

Lincoln. Out ! 

McFuse. Ay, out, and be hanged to hin^ sir ! Haa 
not the whole country been like so many bees in search 
of a hive? Is your memory so short, that ye forget, 
already. Major Lincoln, the tramp the blackguards have 
given you over hill and dale, through thick and thin ? 

Lincoln. And was Mr. Sage, then, found among our 
enemies to-day ? 

McFuse. Didn't I see him pull trigger on my own 
stature three times within as many minutes ? and didn't 
he break the handle of my sword ? and have not I a bit 
of lead he calls a buck-shot in my shoulder, as a present 
from the thief? 

Job. It's ag'in all law to call a man a thief, unless 
you can prove it upon him. 

McFuse. Do you hear the rascals ? They know every 
angki of the law as well, or better than I do myself, who 
am the son of a Cork counsellor. I dare to say you were 
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among them too, and that ye deserve the gallows as well 
as your commendable companion, there. 

Lincoln, How is this? Did you not only mingle in 
this rebellion, Mr, Sage, but also attempt the life of a 
gentleman who may be said, almost, to be an inmate of 
your own house ? 

Sage. I conclude it's best not to talk too much, see- 
ing that no one can foretell what may happen. 

McFuse. Hear to the cunning reprobate ! He has 
not the grace to acknowledge his own sins, like an 
honest man. But I can save him that small trouble. I 
brought him in, as you see, intending to hang him the 
first favorable opportunity. 

Lincoln. If this be true, we must give him into the 
hands of the proper authorities ; for it remains to be 
seen yet what course will be adopted with the prisoners 
in this singular contest. 

McFuse, I should think nothing of the matter, if the 
reprobate had not tr'ated me like a beast of the field 
with his buck-shot ; and taking his aim each time, as 
though I had been a mad dog. Ye villain ! do you call 
yourself a man, and aim at a fellow-creature as you 
would at a brute ? 

Sage. Why, when a man has pretty much made up 
his mind to fight, J conclude it's best to take aim, in 
order to save ammunition and time. 

Lincoln. You acknowledge the charge, then ? 

Sage. As the major is a moderate man, and will 
hear to reason, I will talk the matter over with him 
rationally. You see I had a small call to Concurd, early 
this morning 

Lincoln. Concord ! 

Sage. Yes, Concurd ;^ lies .here-away, say twenty 
or one-and-twenty miles 

McFuse. Hang your Concords, and your miles too ! 

Is there a man in the army who can forget the desate- 

ful place ? Go on with your defence, without talking 

to us of the distance, who have measured the road by 

inches. 

14» 
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Sage. The captain is hasty and rash ! — But, being 
there, I went out of the town with some company that 
I happened in with ; and, after a time, we concluded to 
return. And so, as we came to a bridge, about a n^ 
beyond the place, we received considerable rough treat- 
ment from some of the king's troops, who were standing 
there 

Lincoln. What did they ? 

Sage. They fired at us, and killed two of our com- 
pany, besides other threatening doings. There were 
some among us that took the matter up in considerable 
aimest ; and there was a sharp toss about it for a few 
minutes — though finally the law prevailed. 

Lincoln. The law ! 

Sage. Sartin — 'tis ag'in all law, I believe the magpt 
will own, to shoot peaceable men on the public high- 
way. 

Lincoln. Proceed with your tale in your own way. 

Sage. That is pretty much the whole of it. The 
people rather took that, and some other things that hap- 
pened, at Lexington, to heart; — and — I suppose the 
major knows the rest. 

McFuse. But what has all this to do with your at- 
tempt to murder me, you hypocrite? Confess the 
whole, ye thief, that I may hang you with an aisy con- 
science ! 

Lincoln. Enough ; the man has acknowledged suffi- 
cient already to justify us in transferring bim to the cus- 
tody of others. Let him be taken to the main guard, 
and delivered as a prisoner of this day. 

Sage. I hope the major will look to my things. I 
shall hold him accountable for all. 

Lincoln. Your property shall be protected, and I 
hope your life may not be in jeopardy. 

Job. The king can't hang Seth Sage for firing back, 
when the reg'lars fired first. 

McFuse. Perhaps you were out, too, Master Sok)- 
mon — amusing you^aelf at Concord, with a small party 
of sriectitfiends.! 
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Joh. Job didn't go any further than Lexington ; and 
he hasn't got any friend, except old Nab. 

McFuse. The devil has possessed the minds of the 
people ! Lawyers and doctors — praists and sinners — 
old and young — girls and women — big and little — 
beset us in our march ; and here is a fool to be added 
to the number ! I dare say that fellow, now, has at- 
tempted murder in his day, too. 

Job, Job scorns such wickedness. He only shot one 
granny, and hit an officer in the arm. 

McFuse. D'yd hear that, Major Lincoln ! D'ye bear 
that shell of a man — that effigy — boasting of having 
killed a grenadier ! 

Lincoln. Hold! — Remember we are soldiers, and 
that the boy b not a responsible being. No tribunal 
would ever sentence such an unfortunate creature to a 
gibbet ; and, in general, he is as harmless as a babe ■ 

McFuse. The devil burn such babes ! A pretty fel* 
low is he to kill a man of six feet ! and with a ducking 
gun, I'll engage. — I'll not hang the rascal, Major Lin- 

coin, since it is your particular wish I'll only have 

him buried alive. 

Lincoln. Foolish boy! did I not warn you that 
wicked men might endanger your life ? How was it 
that I saw you in arms to-day, against the troops? 

Joh. How came the troops in arms ag'in Job? 
They needn't think to wheel about the Bay province, 
clashing their godless drums and trumpets, burning 
housen, and shooting people, and find no stir about it ! 

Lincoln. Do you know that your life has been twice 
forfeited within twelve hours, by your own confession ? 
— once for murder, and again for treason against your 
king ? You have acknowl^ged killing a man. 

Job. Yes — Job shot the granny; but he didn't let 
the people kill Major Lincoln. 

Lincoln. True, true; I owe my life to you; — and 
that debt shall be cancelled at every hazard. 
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THE DEBATING CLUB. 

The Pbesident. Mr. Brandtwine. 
Mr. Bunker. ^ Mr. York. 

Mr. King. Mons. Bonjour. 

Mr. Bull. Mr. Mittimus. 

Mr. Vernon. Mr. Slack. 

Mr. Slowmat^h. Mr. Fairside. 

Mr. Steamer. Secretary. 

[The President and Secretary sitting at a table, and the 
other members seated around'] 

President. Gentlemen, the ordinary business of the 
club having been performed, the next business in order 
will be the regular debate. If you will give your at- 
tention, gentlemen, the Secretary will read from the 
records the question to be discussed. 

Secretary, [reads.] " The subject proposed for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting is, ' Which was the greater 
man, Washington or Lafayette!^ On the side of 
Washington, Messrs. Bunker, King, Bull, Vernon, 
Slowmatch, and Steamer, were appointed; and, on 
the other side, Messrs. Brandywine, York, Fairside, 
Bonjour, Mittimus, and Slack. It was also voted that 

the next meeting should be holden at Hall, that 

the numerous friends of the members might hear the 
discussion without inconvenience. 

Attest, John Scrip, Secretary." 

President. You have heard the record, gentlemen ; 
and, if no objection is made, the regular discussion of 
the proposed question will commence. 

Mr. Slack, Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Slack, gentlemen. 

Mr. SlacJc, [very rapidly,] Mr. President, — I rise, 
sir, to say that, as every member, probably, has a desire 
to say something upon the subject to be discussed this 
evening, and some folks have not any too much control 
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over their tongues, it will be but fair that no member be 
allowed to speak more than five minutes at one time. I 
have no fear but what I shall get my share of the time ; 
but I speak for the sake of others, sir, who may not be 
so fortunate, — those, sir, who, like the lame man at 
Bethesda, wish to get into the troubled water, but are 
so long making their preparations, sir, tliat somebody 
always gets in* before them. I disapprove, sir, of mo- 
nopolizing the whole time and attention of the Society ; 
and I trust, sir, my motives for niaking this suggestion 
will not be misunderstood. 

President. Do you make a motion to that effect, 
sir? 

Mr. Slack. I do, sir ; for it appears to me, sir, that 
the sin of modern times, sir, is the propensity to taOCy 
sir, when men have nothing to say, sir ; and an unwill- 
ingness to leave off, sir, when one has done. I am a 
friend to equal rights, sir, — and I wish to give every 
man an opportunity to exercise his tongue, if he has 
any disposition so to do, sir. 

Mr, Steamer. Mr. President, — I rise to ask if there 
is any question before the meeting ? 

President. Does any one second the motion of Mr. 
Slack? 

Mr. Slotomatchy [drawling very shtoly.] I will second 
his motion, Mr. President; though five minutes will 
hardly allow me time to hurry over all the ground I 
had marked out for myself on this occasion. I will 
seeond the motion, however, Mr. President. 

President. Gentlemen, it has been moved and sec- 
onded, that no gentleman be allowed to speak up<Hi 
the questTOn 

Mr. _ Slacks. N^, sir; no, sir; — I did not move 
that they be not allowed to speak upon the question, 
but 

President. It is moved and seconded, that no 
gentleman be allowed to speak more than five min- 
utes—— 
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Mr. Slack. Upon the question^ sir — not more than 
five minutes upon the question. 

President, If the gentleman will give me one min- 
ute, I will put the question so as to suit him. Gen- 
tlemen, if it be your minds that no member shril be 
allowed to speak more than five minutes upon the 
question before us, 

Mr. Slack. Beg pardon, sir ; not upon the question 
before us, — which is a question of order merely, — 
but upon the question proposed for discussion this 
evening. Excuse me, sir; but it is best to go straight 
forward, and not get into a tangle, sir, as they do in 
Congress. 

President. Gentlemen who are in favor of allow- 
ing only five minutes to every speaker, 

Mr. Slack. Five minutes to each speaker, sir, — at 
any one time, sir. 

President. Gentlemen, you heard the motion of the 
gentleman as he made it ; and if it be your minds to 
sustain it, you will please to hold up your hands. [All 
hands up.] It is a vote, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bunker. Will the Secretary be good enough 
to read, again, the subject under discussion this even- 
ing? 

Secretary. "Was Washington, or Lafayette, the 
greater -man ? " 

Mr, Bunker. Mr. President ! 

Presidents Mr. Bunker, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bunker. Mr. President, — I rise, sir, to express 
my astonishment that any body should propose such a 
question for the consideration of an American. What, 
sir ! are we called on to institute 6 comparison between 
the great Washington and his pupil; sir ? the' man that 
owed all the greatness he possessed to his master ? I 
should as soon think of instituting a comparison be- 
tween the sun and moon, sir — between the body that 
warms, el^ligbtens, and guides the earth, and that infe- 
rior orb, which moves, sir, as it is compelled, and, shed- 
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ding no warmth in its beanas, is dependent upon the sun 
for even the cold light it dispenses. Sir, I can hardly 
treat the comparison seriously ; for, much as I have ad- 
mired the romantic her'oism of the young Frenchman, it 
never before entered into my head that he was a rival 
of Washington, — that any American could be willing, 
for a moment, to allow that a foreigner could be as dear 
to him as his own beloved Washington. 

Mons. Bonjour. Ma foi, Monsieur le President ; the 
kes-ti-on is not who de gentilhomme shall love, but who 
is de most grand homme. I hope de gentilhomme will 
stick himself to the kes-ti-on. 

Mr. Bunker. I had nearly done, Mr. President. I 
can not think that any American will attempt to institute 
a comparison between the immortal Washington, and 
any other man that ever lived. 

Mr. Brandywine. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Brandywine, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brandywine. Sir, the gentleman has very un- 
ceremoniously assumed the very point in dispute. He 
has allowed his feelings, I fear, sir, to warp his judgment 
in this matter. He is at liberty, sir, to love Washington 
better than any other man. He is justified in feeling 
under greater obligation to him than to any other man ; 
but, sir, in cx)nsidering the question before us, it is the 
duty of every disputant to divest himself of all partialities 
of every sort, however patriotic ^nd amiable.vthey may 
appear, and dispassionately to vfew the ch .ns of the 
two great men in question. It is true, sir, that Lafay- 
ette was the pupil of Washington ; but this is the first 
time, sir, that I ever heard that a pupil must, necessari- 
ly, all his life long, be inferior to his master. Washing- 
ton himself once had a master, sir ; but the probability 
is that he excelled him. The gentleman, sir, compares 
his favorite to the sun ; he does right to do so, sir ; 
but he should recollect that there are mor6 suns than 
one. It is not for the inhabitants of our system, who 
are warmed and cheered by our sun, sir, to say that the 
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glorious suns of other systems are inferior, sir, and only 
moons. The gentleman tliinks, sir, that no American 
will venture to assert the claim of Lafayette to equal 
rank with Washington ; but, sir, I am an American, and 
a countryman of Washington, — and I am not ashamed 
to acknowledge the claims, the equal claims, of Lafay- 
ette, to the love and homage of the world. The gen- 
tleman may think of me as he pleases, sir, for this 
avowal ; but, sir, neither his contempt for me, nor his 
love for Washington, will prove the position he assumes. 
I wait, sir, to hear something besides bare assertion, 
unsupported, as in this case, by reason, fact, or argu- 
ment. 

Mr. King. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. King, gentlemen. 

Mr. King. I rejoice, Mr. President, that it fell to 
my lot to be upon the Washington side of this argu- 
ment ; for, sir, I should have been sorely puzzled for 
any thing like an argument on the other side. To me, 
sir, the bright and preeminent points of our Washing- 
ton's character are so numerous, that it would be vain 
to attempt a display of them all. I shall, therefore, sir, 
just mention one of them, to afford gentlemen on the 
other side an opportunity to concentrate their remarks 
upon a single point, and thus see the striking contrast 
which the two characters exhibit. Where, sir; in the 
wide range of history, can you find a parallel to the 
disinterestedness of Washington ? At an early age, he 
became a favorite of the provincial government ; and, 
at the outbreak of the revolution, the way to preferment 
lay in his adherence to the mother country ; but, sir, 
he did not hesitate in his choice, — he rejected the 
royal offers, and embraced a cause which promised him 
no other elevation than the scaffold. Besides, sir, he 
was wealthy, — and, the moment he became a rebel, he 
forfeited his all, should he fail of success. Nay, more, 
sir, he knew that, in accepting the command of the 
American forces, he must become an exile from the 
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wife of his bosom and the home of his affection. But, 
sir, he did not hesitate, — he left all. Nay, sir, he re- 
fused to accept any compensation for his own untiring 
services and sufferings in a seven years' war, but he 
never forgot to urge the claims of his suffering fellow- 
soldiers. Sir, the event was fortunate, and sanctioned 
these sacrifices ; but where else shall we look for such 
an instance of devoted patriotism and disinterestedness ? 
Surely not, sir, in the conduct of him who left his coun- 
try, and estate, and family, secure in Europe, and only 
risked his person in the contest, — a risk that was shared 
by the meanest soldier. I shall wait, sir, to hear what 
our opponents have to say upon this point, before I pro- 
ceed to other traits of character as brilliant, as unique, 
and as undisputed as this. 

Mr. YorJc. Mr. President ! 

President, Mr. York, gentlemen. 

Mr. TorJc. I am unused to debate, Mr. President, 
but, as I intended to say a few words this evening, I 
had thought the best time to do so would be when the 
argument of our opponents was most weak and unten- 
able. This time has arrived, sir ; the arguments of the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat are of this fchar- 
acter ; and I will ask your attention one moment, while 
I endeavor to maintain the position, that, in our revolu- 
tionary war, Lafayette showed more disinterestedness 
than Washington. The gentleman says, sir, that, in em- 
bracing the cause of the colonies, his hero relinquished 
all the honors and emoluments which awaited him as 
the favorite of the royal governor. Sir, it is a well- 
known fact, that Washington had been slighted by the 
British government ; he had been made subordinate to 
a foreign general, who had rejected his advice, and 
sneered at the provincial officers. But, sir, admitting 
that no such prejudice against the provincials existed, 
it is by no means certain that the rank of colonel, or 
even general, under the king, was superior to that of 
commander-in-chief of all the American forces, — an ap- 
15 
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poinUnent which almost involved the control of the 
whole nation. But, allowing, for the sake of argument, 
that a sacrifice was made, who does not see that the 
sacrifices of Lafayette were, in every respect, greater ? 
Did Washington risk ascending the scaffold as a rebel ? 
so did the foreigner who aided and abetted the rebels. 
Did Washington abandon the doubtful chance of pro- 
motion under a prejudiced monarch ? so did Lafayette 
abandon the certain promotion which awaited him at 
the court of a monarch, who had already singled him 
out for special favors. Did Washington risk the loss 
of all his property by joining his countrymen ? Lafayette 
brought more with him than Washington ever owned. 
Did Washington fight to preserve his ovm property from 
confiscation ? Lafayette fought to save the property of 
others. Did Washington accept a command which sep- 
arated him from his wife and family for a few hundred 
miles, and for a part of the year ? so did Lafayette leave 
a young wife, a beloved family, and a devoted country, 
to be separated, not for months, but for years ; not for 
hundreds, but for thousands of miles — with hardly a 
hope of any communication, even by letter. Did Wash- 
ington refuse compensation for his services ? Lafayette 
did more ; he poured out his treasures like water, that 
he neither hoped nor cared to gather up again. When 
informed that the Americans were in want of every 
thing, and could not promise him any pay, he fitted out 
a vessel of war and loaded her on his own account. 
When he arrived, and found his regiment naked and 
destitute, he equipped them at his own expense. I 
think, sir, that the gentlemen on the other side of the 
question must seek some other foundation than disin- 
terestedness, on which to build the superior claims of 
Washington. 

Mr. Bull Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Bull, gentlemen. 

Mr, Bull, Sir, I did not mean to take any part in 
this discussion, because any thing I might say against 
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the claims of the French intermeddler might be attribu- 
ted to the national prejudice which has always existed 
between France and my native England. 

Mons. Bonjour, Pardon', monsieur ! I will, shall, shall, 
will not myself sit down and hear de vil nom inter- 
meddeP applique to de sacred nom of Lafayette. No, 
sare, if mon compatriot was -one intermeddeF, den evare 
fren of man is intermeddeK No, sare ! I vill not excuse 
de prejujes of one ennemi mortel. I hate evare ting 
dat look like Jean Bull; evare ting, sare! toujours, 
toujours, nevare. 

President. Mr. Bull will see the propriety of abstain- 
ing from the use of offensive epithets where the national 
feelings are so sensitive. 

Mr. Bull. I merely meant to remark, sir, that it has 
always been my opinion, that if the Americans had re- 
belled against any other nation than the English, who 
are the hereditary enemies of France, it would have 
been long indeed, sir, before the disinterested Lafayette 
would have taken the trouble to cross the Atlantic. 

Mr. Fairside. Mr. President ! In reply 

President. Mr. Fairside, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fairside. In answer to the gentleman last up, 
I would remark, sir, that there is every reason to believe 
that Lafayette loved the cause of human liberty for 
itself alone ; and the gentleman has no reason to sup- 
pose that the chivalric youth would not have gone to 
Mexico as readily as to the British provinces, had the 
seeds of liberty first taken root in the dominions of Old 
Spain. He saw, sir, that Liberty in Europe was pros- 
trated, and the iron foot of Tyranny upon her neck ; he 
saw, sir, that the struggle must begin elsewhere, that 
the first blow must be struck by intelligent and deter- 
mined men. His noble heart caught instinctively at 
the effort of our fathers ; he knew that they had been 
cradled on the rock of Plymouth, sir, and his prophetic 
eye saw the influence that a successful struggle must 
exert upon the destiny of man, not only here and in 
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Earope, but throughout the world, sir ; and he lent his 
soul, his arm, his wealth, to the holy purpose. He was 
superior to prejudice, sir, even the hereditary prejudice 
of his country. 

Mr, Bull. Still, Mr. President, it might be main- 
tained, that Lafayette was not entitled to much credit 
on the score of disinterestedness, since he received from 
your government full pay for all he advanced in its 
service. 

Mr. Fairside. Allow me, sir, to say in reply to this 
new chaise, that when Lafayette offered his treasures, 
or rather brought them, he brought them to those un- 
able to repay him ; he asked for no security — he never, 
sir, asked for any return. His glorious reappearance 
in this country, after the lapse of half a century, revived 
the slumbering gratitude of those he had helped to re- 
deem ; and they did him an act of justice, sir, as honor- 
able to themselves as unexpected and unasked for by 
him. I think, sir, this grateful expression of American 
feeling towards a benefactor, can never be fairly con- 
strued into an impeachment of his perfect disinterest- 
edness. 

Mir. Vernon. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Vernon, gentlemen. 

Mr. Vernon. The opposition, sir, have given us a 
glowing description of the liberality of their favorite ; 
but, sir, they have overlooked the fact, that, when 
Washington joined the rebels, their cause was desperate. 
Lafayette did not come over until the Declaration of 
Independence had raised the provinces to the rank of 
a nation, and relieved the rebels from the fear of an 
ignominious death. He does not recollect, sir, that 
the Americans had given proofs of skill and desperate 
bravery, on which Lafayette could rely for ultimate 
success. Was not the French hero, in this respect, an 
eleventh hour man, sir, who expected as much honor as 
those who had borne the burden and heat of the day ? 
I pause for a reply. 
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Mr. Mittimns. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Mittimus, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mittimus. With your permission, sir, I will just 
state what I believe to be an historical fact, in answer 
to the gentleman just up. It is unfair, sir, to reckon 
the services of Lafayette from the time of his arrival in 
America, for it is well known that, long before this, he 
had intended ta come, but had been prevented by his 
king. Every stratagem was tried to elude the vigilance 
of his friends, and of the officers of government ; and, 
while these efforts were making, the American com- 
missioners at Paris thought it their duty to inform him 
that they had just received information of the defeat of 
the American forces, and the almost utter hopelessness 
of their cause. This only made him more anxious to 
depart ; and, when they ingenuously confessed to him 
that they had no vessel, and no means to furnish one, 
for his passage to America, he purchased and equipped 
one himself, and eluded the vigilance of his government. 
Call you such a man an eleventh hour man ? Sir, I call 
him the friend in need. But, sir, while on this point, 
let me ask, where was Washington while our patriots 
were bleeding on the plains of Lexington, and on the 
heights of Charlestown? On his farm, sir, I believe, 
waiting to hear from the north. 

Mr. VernoTiy [hastily.] I rise, Mr. President, to say, 
that it was not the practice of Washington to intrude 
himself upon the notice of his countrymen; he uniformly 
obeyed the dictates of his innate modesty, and never, I 
repeat it, sir, never intruded his services until they were 
called for. When the voice of his country called him 
to command her armies, he instantly obeyed her call. 

Mr. Mittimus. This is too bad, Mr. President, alto- 
gether too bad. What! sir, are we to be told that the 
noble souls who, uninvited, opposed their bosoms to the 
bayonets of Britain, are to be called intruders? What, 
gir, would have been our fate, if a few such men as 
Warren, Putnam, Stark, and Prescott, had not intruded 
J5* 
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themselves into the little redoubt on Bunker's Hill, which 
was so certain to become their tomb ? Intruders ! Sir, 
had I been one of that glorious band of intruders, I 
would not have thanked any monarch in Christendom 
for the highest honors in his gift ; that was honor enough 
for one life. Sir, the gentleman is welcome to all the 
merit he claims for the modesty of his hero. I prefer 
that spirit which saw that the first blow was the great 
one on which the hopes of liberty and the country de- 
pended, and which, without asking what modesty and 
the courtesies of society required, rushed to the contest, 
and set a glorious example of self-devotion. 

Mr. Steamer. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Steamer, gentlemen. 

Mr. Steamer. I rise, sir, to express my astonishment 
at the course of this debate. Can it be, sir, that we 
have so long mistaken the character of Washington, 
and have transferred to him the honor and glory which 
belonged to his young friend ? It has hitherto been the 
opinion of our countrymen, that they owed the estab- 
lishment of their liberties and independence to the cool 
judgment, unflinching valor, and perseverance of him 
whom they have delighted to call the Father of his 
country. But now, sir, we are told, that we owe all 
this to a young man, who was hardly mentioned at that 
trying period, and who himself would have shrunk frona 
the assumption of any such honors. Let us, for a mo^ 
ment, look at the relative merit of these heroes, as war- 
ribrs of the revolution. I would not detract, sir, from 
the value of Lcifayette's services ; but I would ask, sir, 
what could the services of a subordinate oflicer be 
when compared with those of the commander-in-chief ? 
TJlg^icge of Boston was raised, the unparalleled retreat 
from^Long Island effected, the saving victory of Tren- 
ton gained, before Lafayette arrived. On no occasion 
did Lafayette command any considerable body of troops, 
or perform any independent exploit. It was Washing- 
ton who planned and executed the finishing stroke at 
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Yorktown ; it was he wiio was consulted by Congress ; 
it was his name that Was the bond of union ; it was he 
who controlled the suffering and almost rebellious army* 
What should we say, sir, if an attempt were made to 
snatch from Wellington the honors of Waterloo, and 
place them upon the brow of some gallant commander 
of a gallant detachment ? Sir, I would do justice to the 
gallant Frenchman, but I should be unwilling to name 
him by the side of General Washington. 

Mons, Bonjour. Ma foil de gentilhomme encore, 
again, forgets de kestion. Dis is not who was de grand, 
great man in de revolution of '75, but who was de plus 
grand man all his life forevare. Washington did com- 
mand de littell army of the revolution wis all de skill 
necessaire ; but Lafayette did command de grand arm6e 
of France. At de age of terty-tree he was at de head 
of de garde nationnelle, more of four million men, more 
dan de whole toute population of Am^rique at de revo- 
lution. One of tree major-general of France, he defeat 
de invading armies of de allies at Philippeville, Mau- 
berge, Florennes. Ma foi ! de whole army American 
not enough to cook one dinnare for de grand arm^ of 
France, I dono dat Washington could not command 
de grand arm^e, mais, but he never try. I no say any 
ting gains Washington, but I defend my own compa- 
triot. I no speak de English langue, mais, but you 
will pardon mon amour-patrie, what you call 

President, Patriotism. 

Mons. Bonjour, Oui ; I tank you ; de gentilmen will 
pardon my patriotism. [Striking his bosom several times.] 

Mr. Steamer. It may be allowed, Mr. President, 
that Lafayette was called to command larger armies 
than ever were raised in America; but, sir, it may ad* 
mit of question whether it did not require more skill 
to manage the smaller armies of our revolution, destitute 
as they were of every thing, and opposed as they were 
to the veteran troops of England, than to manage the 
larger armies which were collected to repel the invaders 
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of France. I have seen the commander of a frigate 
unable to manage a small vessel when the navigation 
was dangerous, and indebted for his life and the safety 
of the vessel to the skipper of a fishing-boat. The 
times, sir, called for a peculiar man, and Washington 
was sent, sir, and fulfilled his diflficult mission to the 
astojfiishment of all who kneft^ the difiiculties he had to 
surmount, and the little reliance he could place upon 
others. JBesides, he was a self-taught general, but La- 
fayette had the full benefit of all his experience. 

Mom. Bonjaur. Oui, certainement, dat is juste. 
Washington was de man for de time, and so was La- 
fayette for de Oder time. Dat is juste, parfaitement 
juste. 

Mr, Bunker, There is another point of view, Mr. 
President, in which I think the peculiar greatness of 
Washington was displayed.- I refer to his coolness and 
firmness in the trying scenes of the revolution. No 
danger, however appalling, ever shook the equanimity 
of his mind. When beset by enemies within and 
without the camp, he never betrayed any want of firm- 
ness or self-possession. He was always the same steady, 
cautious, undaunted friend of liberty ; and probably to 
this quality, more than to any other singk trait of char- 
acter, we owe the successful termination of a contest at 
first so desperate and hopeless. 

Mons, Bonjour, I am ver sorry to oppose de gentil- 
homme encore, mais, but, he mus allow de same vertu 
to my compatriot. Did not he persevere to come to dis 
contr6e ? Did he not stay till de war was fin-ee ? Did he 
not oppose Louis Seize to his face, demand de constitu- 
tion, and den defend de king agains de mob of two tree 
hundred tousand? Did he not oppose de Jacobin tou- 

jours, toujours, at de risk of his tete, what you call 

[Putting his finger across his throat,] Did he not refuse 
to do homage to Napoleon, because he have betray 
de cause of liberty ? Did he not command Napoleon to 
abdiquer de trone ? Did he not reject de overtures of 
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Louis Dixhuit ? Did he not rule la France in de tree 
days ? and did he not place Louis Philippe on de trone ? 
Did he not condemn him for not keep his word ? Was 
he not toujours, toujours homme collect, patriote, ferme, 
immobile ? Why, den, you no give him de same hon- 
or ? hey ! Ma foi ! c'est injuste cela. 
• Mr. Bunker. It is growing late, Mr. President, but 
there is one other point in the character of Washington 
which seems to me to raise him above all competition. 
I refer to his well-regulated ambition. When at the 
head of an army, with a divided and destitute nation at 
his feet, instead of imitating the examples of Caesar and 
Napoleon, he meekly laid down his power, and retired 
to his farm. When called by the unanimous voice of 
the nation to preside over its councils, he directed them 
all for the pubUc good. 'He knew no selfish feelings, he 
favored no party, he sought for no spoils, he laid no 
plans for permanent power, he left the care of a succes- 
sor to the people ; and when, as president, he might 
have continued to hold the supreme power, he again 
gave it back unstained, and retired to private life. I 
search in vain, sir, for a similar instance of moderation 
in the history of our race ; and if we must concede that 
Lafayette comes up to him in some other respects, I 
trust our opponents will allow that, in this godlike qual- 
ity, Washington stands alone, ahne and unapproached. 
Mr. York. I should be happy to oblige the gentle- 
man, but I must contend that, in this respect also, the 
pupil has equalled his master. He might have obtained 
high rank in this his adopted country, but he resigned 
all, and went to his own oppressed land. When Louis 
XVL was driven from Paris, Lafayette was at the head 
of the national guards, and held the destiny of France ; 
but, in the name of four million soldiers, he took the 
oath to the constitution. Having organized this enor- 
mous body of troops, he refused to command them, 
and retired to his farm. When afterwards marshal of 
France, the country was torn by infamous factions, but 
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• 
he would not makQ use of military coercion. He re- 
signed, and in his dvU capacity opposed the Jacobins. 
When Napoleon was proposed as consul for life, he vo- 
ted against him, and retired to private life. When the 
Bourbons were restored, and courted him, he remained 
at La Grange. He refused to see Napoleon, who had 
come to offer him rank and power. He even refused 
to be king, at the late revolution, and recommended 
Louis Philippe ; and when that monarch failed to keep 
his word, Lafayette rebuked him for it, and retired to 
his estates. I do not say that this self-denial and mod- 
eration surpass that of Washington ; but as the offers 
were more brilliant, their rejection must certainly give 
Lafayette a claim to be considered equal, in this respect, 
even to Washington. 

Mons, Bonjour. 1^1, ^gal ; certainement egal. I 
love Washington, but I am de compatriot of Lafayette, 
and voila le tri-color {pointing to his ribbon] that I wear 
as the memoire of him. 

Mr. Slowmatch. Mr. President ! I am half inclined 
to think, sir, that we are no nearer coming to a decision 
now than we were at the commencement of this debate. 
I think it has been satisfactorily proved, that both 
Washington and Lafayette were great men. Yet it 
can not be questioned, I think, that Lafayette owed 
much of his greatness to Washington ; for the familiar 
intercourse of so young a man with such a mind as 
Washington's, must have assimilated the young mind to 
its matured exemplar. We may safely grant to Lafay- 
ette an equal share of disinterestedness, of military skill, 
of firmness, and well-restrained ambition, and yet we 
may fairly consider Washington the greater man. For, 
sir, the fact exists, that Washington, without a model, 
made himself what he became ; but it will ever remain 
to be proved that Lafayette, had he been in Washing- 
ton's place, would have set such a godlike example. 
One point, however, in the character of Washington re- 
mains untouched ; and I will allude to it, not to provoke 
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further discussion, but because I think the character^ 
admirable as it has been made to appear, must be im- 
perfect without this crowning trait. I allude to the 
moral sublimity, or, if you prefer, the religious bearing 
of his character. There seemed to be in all his con- 
duct a deep feeling of accountability to God, an unsha- 
ken confidence in his overruling providence, an unalter- 
able conviction that the cause of truth and justice must 
finally triumph. I do not say, sir, that Lafayette was 
swayed by inferior motives ; but I think it beyond con- 
troversy, that this religious feeling formed the basis of 
our Washington's character, and gave a sublimity to it, 
which, if Lafayette possessed, the circumstances of his 
life never so fully developed. Such is my respect, my 
love, sir, for both of the great names before us, that I 
very Reluctantly see them placed in opposition, even for 
a friendly discussion. I trust, however, that the present 
review of their services will only serve to increase our 
gratitude to them, and to Him who raised them up for 
our political salvation. 

President, Gentlemen, the hour "of adjournment has 
arrived, and, much as I regret the necessity of termina- 
ting this interesting debate, the constitution imperiously 
requires that the discussion should be arrested. I in- 
tended, gentlemen, to have thrown ray mite into the 
great treasury of Washington's praise, but the remarks 
of the reverend gentleman who addressed you last, are 
so fair a summary of the debate, that I forego my in- 
tention with less reluctance. Are you ready for the 
question of adjournment ? 

iM5*. Slack. I move, sir, that, before the meeting be 
adjourned, the sense of the meeting be taken upon the 
question. 

Mons. Bonjour. I will be de gentilman's secopd. 

President. If it be your minds, gentlemen, that the 
opinion of this meeting upon the subject of debate be 
now expressed in the usual way, you will please to 
make it manifest. [All hands up.] 
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President. It is a vote, gentlemen. Such of you, 
and of our respected audience, as are of opinion that 
Lafayette was on the whole a greater man than Wash- 
ington, will please to signify it by holding up your 
hands. 

[Mons. Bonjour stands up alone, and says,] 

Mons. Bonjour. Je le crois, Monsieur le President, 
je le crois, je le crois ! Vive le grand Lafayette ! 

President. Those who are of opinion that Wash- 
ington was, on the whole, the greater man, will please 
to signify it. 

[All hands up, and some cry out, All up ! All up !] 

Mr. Bunker. I move you, sir, that we give three 
cheers to the united memories of the great Lafayette 
and the great Washington. 

Mons. Bonjour. Ma foi ! I shall tree cheer bote de 
grands hommes wid hall my art. Vive le grand Wash- 
ington ! vive le grand Lafayette ! 

[Then all give three cheers,] 

Mr. Slack. I now move, sir, that this meeting be 
adjourned. 

Mr. King. I second the motion. 

President. If it be your minds now to adjourn to 
the time and place appointed in the constitution, you 
will please to signify it. [AU up.] 

President, [looking at the audience.] I then declare 
this meeting to be adjourned. 



THE HEIRS AT FAULT. 

[Mr. Mills alone.] 

Mr. MiUs. Well, here I am, a rich old man, with- 
out a child, and, so far as my knowledge extends, 
without a relation. I have hit upon a singular method 
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of finding out my heirs ; and I have some hope that it 
will prove successful. I have caused my death to be 
published in the papers, and have advertised for my 
heirs to appear this morning, and prove their claims. I 
shall pretend to be my steward ; and I think I shall be 
amused, if not enlightened, by this first opportunity of 
seeing my eleventh cousins. Hark ! here may be one 
of them. 

[A knocking at the door. He opens it, and lets in a raw 
country fellow, just from up-country,] 

Jim. Air you Mr. Mills's steward, hey ? 

M-. Mills. I have the care of his property, sir. 

Jim. Well, Fm come to git my shear on't. 

Mr. MUls. Pray, how were you related to him ? 

Jim. Why, you see, my mother's aunt's husband's 
sister was second cousin to Mr Mills's grandfather ; at 
least, so they tell'd me ; — and our Squire said how I 
ought to look arter the property, or somebody else would 
cut me out. 

Mr. Mills. Pray, did you ever see Mr. Millq ? 

Jim. No, but they tell me he was a clever old 
jockey. 

Mr. Mills. He was a good friend to me. 

Jim. Well, my old daddy, if I get his money, I'll 
not let you go a-begging. Can you curry a horse, hold 
the plough, or drive a team? No, I guess not; but 
you'd soon lam. 

Mr. Mills. I am too old to take lessons in any new 
science. [Som.e^ne knocks.'] But some one is coming. 
Please to step into the next room for a few minutes. 

[He does so, and Mr Mills opens the door and admits 
Mr. Tung.] 
Tung. What's your business here ? 
Mr. Mills. I am the steward of the late Mr. Mills. 
Twig. You mean you were his steward ; for you are 
no longer sa You may clear out.. 
16 
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Mr.MUls. Sir! 

Twig. I am owner, here, sir, and have no further 
need of your services. 

Mr. MxUt. Who may you be, sir ? 

Tioig. The heir of Mr. Mills, sir. Have you the 
keys of his drawers, &c. &c. &c? Come, give up, 
surrender, and begone ! 

Mr. MUU. Why, you would not turn me out of 
doors, sir? 

Twig. No, you may go of your own accord. 

Mr. MUi. I lived with Mr. Mills from his birth till 
now, and he always treated me kindly. 

Twig, He kept you too long, and treated you too 
well, for the interest of his heir. Come, sir, pack up 
and begone. I shall make clean work of it, when I get 
possession. 

Mr. MUU. I should think you would feel more re- 
spect for the feelings of Mr. Mills than to 

Twig. Respect iot a fiddlestick ! The old scoundrel 
is where his feelings cannot be hurt by any thing I 
may do. 

Mr. MUU. Yes, he is. [Enockiiig again.] Bat 
some one knocks. Please to walk into the next room 
for a few moments. 

Twig. Yes, I should like to look round a little, and 
see what the old fellow has left me. 

[He retires, and Mr. MUU lets in Frank Whiffy.] 

Frank. Well, who are you, old boy, hey? 

Mr. MUU. The steward of the late Mr. Mills. 

Frank. O, ay, yes, true. Well, I shall relieve you 
from your care. I say, old boy, can I get at any of the 
shiners, hey ? 

Mr. MUU. No ; they are all under lock and key. 

Frank. No specie payments, hey ? Well, no mat- 
ter, if his bills are current. Come, hand us over some 
bank rags, if you have nothing better. 

Mr. MiJU. Pray, who are you, sir ? and what are 
your claims to the estat^ which is left in trust with me ? 
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Frank. What was the old fellow worth ? Will he 
cut up well, hey? Why did not he die ten years ago, 
hey? and so give me a chance to live. I tried once to 
break his neck for him ; but he would not let me do 
him the favor, you see ; and so I have been running in 
debt ever since, on the strength of my expectations. 

Mr. Mills. He would never have harmed you. 

Frank. No, I suppose not ; for he did not want my 
money, as I did his. But come, let's have a hunt for 
the needful. [Knocking again.^ 

Mr. Milk. Presently. — Some one knocks. Please 
to walk into that room till I see what is wanted. 

Frank. Well, make haste, old square-sail, and let's 
see what luck there is about the house. 

[Exit, and Mr. Mills lets m Bob Hearty. 1 

Bob. Are you the steward of Mr. Mills ? 

Mr, Mills. I was so. You know he is dead, I sup- 
pose. 

Bob. Yes ; and I am sorry for it 

Mr. Mills. Why ? Are you not one of his heirs ? 

Bob. They tell me so ; but I %ould rather have 
been one of his friends. 

Mr. Mills. Did you know him ? 

Bob. Not personally. I have heard my mother 
speak of him. You lived long with him ? 

Mr. Mills. Yes, very long. 

Bob. He loved you, they say. 

Mr. Mills. Yes, as he did himself. 

Bob. WelL why didn't he leave you his property ? 
Did he die suddenly ? 

Mr. MiUs. He had no mind to make a will. 

Bob. What heirs have^t in claims to his estate? 

Mr. Mills. Several are now in the house ; and I am 
shocked at their disrespect for his memory, more than 
at their unfeeling treatment of myself. 

Bob. I could wish my claims were the best, that I 
might disappoint them. Say, how nearly are they re- 
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kted ? I am only a cousin's nephew ; and that, you 
know, is a distant remove. 

Mr. MiUs. I would you were nearer ; for then a 
faithful old servant might not be turned out of doors, as 
I shall certainly be. 

Bob. My diance is so small I should not have called, 
had I not been in the city, for the purpose of embarking 
for a foreign land, to try my fortune. But, look ye, my 
honest friend, I have obtained a small advance to send 
my old mother ; and she will share it with you, for the 
sake of your good old master, whom she recollects ; and 
I shall, perhaps, return before you will need any v^^ 
aid. If I do not, take . the will for the deed. There 
is the purse, [giving it,] with directions for finding 
my mother. God bless you ! Never let poverty make 
you unfaithful ; and it seems you are in no danger of 
being made unfeeling by the possession of too much 
wealth. 

Mr. MiUs. Stop a moment, my generous fellow ; I 
hear wrangling in the next room, and may need your 
protection. ^ 

Bob, You shall have it. 

[Jim, Tung, and Frank burst into the room, contending 
with great violence.] 

Ttvig. The title is mine by one degree of kindred, 
at least, and I will have one half, or the whole. 

Frank. That remains to be proved. Give me a 
quarter, and the shark and the bear may fight for 
the rest. • 

Mr. Mills. Gentlemen, do not contend ; it will be 
as well to ascertain whether your relative is dead, before 
you come to blows for the succession. 

Twig. Old Hunks, "how happens it that your master 
hung your portrait up in his parlor, and left no portrait 
of himself? I was in hopes to have seen some likeness 
of the old fool. 

Mr. Mills. The old fool kept no other portrait than 
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mine ; and this, I h(^, wilT satisfy you of his attachment 
to me, and entitle me to some consideration when you 
obtain possession of his immense wealth. 

'Vwig. Yes, old Judas, you shall have the portrait 
for your share of the jwoperty. 

Frank. And then, old Scrub, you may hang your- 
self by the side of it, as soon as you please. 

Jim. You are too hard upon the old man. Here, 
old one, give me your fist. If I get the property, PlI 
give you a turkey every thanksgiving, and a mess of 
pork and beans every fast-day, as long as you live, if 
you don't live long. 

^Mr. Mills. I am obliged to you, my friends, but I 
shall not probably claim your generous promises. It is 
time to undeceive you ; — I am the steward of Mr. Mills, 
but Mr. Mills has always been his own steward. 

Jim. Then I'm dished ! 

Mir. MRUs. Yes, before my mess of beans is. 

Frank. I may go hang myself at once. 

Mir. Mills. Yes, on the other side of my picture, if 
you are so inclined. 

Twig. I'm twined, or my name is not Jeremy 
Twig. 

Mr. Mills. Yes, your twig is too far from the stock, 
and too gnarly for my notion. Good bj^ to you, wor- 
thy representatives of Mr. Mills. [They hurry out] 

Bob. Good bye, old gentleman ; I am sorry I shall 
not have a chance to aid you. You must take the will 
for the deed, as I said before. 

Mr. Mills. My generous fellow ! you are my heir 
from this moment. Go not to a foreign clime, to risk 
your life for the honorable purpose of assisting a beloved 
mother. I will see that her remaining days are as 
happy as kindness and wealth can make- them ; and I 
will risk my own happiness in the hands of my adopted 
son. I have been my own steward a great while, and 
now I will be yours. 
16 ♦ 
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FASHION AND PEELING. 

Mrs. Glenroy. To whom am I indebted for these 
kind wishes ? 

Reuben. Madam, I am the elder brother of that 
miserable and degraded man, your husband. 

Mrs. Glenroy. Miserable ! degraded ! [Indignantly.] 

Reuben. Ay, lady. Must he not be misersible, who 
risks at play what* might preserve his family from ruin ? 
Is he not degraded, who, by dissipation, contracts debts, 
and withhdds from honest industry its hard-earned 
pittance ? 

Mrs. Glenroy. Vulgar and contemptible! You the 
brother of Augustus ! [Turning away.] 

Reuben. I have confessed it. 

Mrs. Glenroy. I am sorry for it 

Reuben. So am I ; but I prefer humiliation to false- 
hood. 

Mrs. Glenroy, [courtseying.] 1 would wish, sir, to be 
mistress of my own time, as soon as it may suit your 
convenience. [Going-.] 

Reuben. Madam, my business here is to serve, rather 
than to please ; to speak the severe language of truth, 
not the soft bkndishments of flattery, i et, believe me, 
my nature, though perhaps blunt, is averse to insult; 
and should I. succeed in snatching a beloved brother 
from ruin, the joy of my heart will be damped, indeed, 
if, in saving him, I forfeit your kind estiaiation. 

Mrs. Glenroy, [presenting her hand.] All is forgotten 
— you are my husband's brother. 

Reuben. And your devoted friend. How does your 
sweet infant ? Where is my little nephew ? 

Mrs. Glenroy. Quite well, and with his nurse. 

Reuben. Surely Jam with his nurse ? 

Mrs. Glenroy. O, no, sir — 'tis not the feshion for 
ladies 
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Reuben. The fashion ! Now, is it possible a woman 
should be so lost to her own felicity, as to lavish on a 
hireling the cherub smile of instinctive gratitude? O, 
my youngs matrons, in thus estranging your little <^- 
spring, you foresee not the perdition you cause — you 
know not the earthly paradise you abandon. 

Mrs. Glenroy. Sir, you are eloquent. 

Reuben. 'Tis the subfect that is so : Nature wants 
no orator to plead her cause. Ha ! a tear ! O, hide it 
not ! Believe me, my dear sister, no gem that sparkles 
in your dress is half so ornamental as that glistening 
drop, which your overflowing .heart now shoots into 
your eye — endearing evidence of maternal sympathy ! 

Mrs. Glenroy. I feel my error. O, why did not 
your brother thus admonish^ thus 

Reuben. I am your friend, but he is your lover ; and 
he who loves truly will suffer much, ere he can teach 
his eye the scowl of discontent. Long, long will his 
heart throb with agony, before one groan shall disturb 
your slumbers, one breath of reproof ruflBle your peaceful 
bosom. I have learned where your husband will pass 
the evening. I'll bring him to you. 

Mrs. Glenroy. O, he will not leave his party. 

Reuben. He shall ! He will not need compulsion to 
come to the wife he loves. His fortunes are most des- 
perate; his character, his honor, — perhaps his life, — 
implicated. 

Mrs. Glenroy. O, heavens ! in mercy .do not say so. 

Reuben. Do you, then, love my poor brother ? 

Mrs. Cllenroy. Better than my life, a thousand times. 

Reuben. Poor, did I call him ? Ah ! he possesses 

Mrs. Glenroy. What? 

Reuben. A treasure worth the empire of the world, 
— a virtuous woman's heart. Fear nothing — all shall 
be well. 

Mrs. Glenroy. I promised my dear Augustus to 
meet him this evening at a party. I shall be late. 

Reubem Pray, do not go. 
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Mv. Olenray. Not go ! 

Reuben. Come, 'tis the first favor I ever asked 
of you. 

Afri. Glenray. The whole world will be there. 

Reuben. And can not the whole world go on without 
you {or one night ? — Hush ! I hear some one in fiistress. 

Mrs. Glenroy. *Tis the cry of my dear little infant 

Reuben. Ay, it wants its mother. Come — I long 
to hold it in my arms. 

Mn. Glenroy. But my dress is unfit 

Reuben. The best in the world ; these gewgaws will 
delight the child ; they're fit for nothing else. 



PEDIGREE. 

Mary. Aunt Betty, why are you always mending 
that old picture ? 

Aunt Betty. Old picture, miss ! and pray who told 
you to call it an old picture ? 

Mary. Pray, aunt, is it not an old picture? I am 
sure it looks ragged enough to be old. 

Aunt Betty. And pray, niece, is it not ten times 
more valuable on that account ? I wish I could ever 
make you entertain a proper respect for your family. 

Mary. Do I not respect the few that remain of them, 
and yourself among the rest ? But what has that old — 
what shall I call it? — to do with our family ? 

Aunt Betty. It is our family coat of arms — the only 
document which remains to establish the nobility and 
purity of our blood. 

Mary, What is purity of blooJ, aunt? I am sure I 
overheard Mrs. Pimpteton say your complexion was 
almost orange, and she believed it arose from some 
impurity of the blood. «- 
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Aunt Betty. Tut, tut, you hussy ! I am sure my 
complexion will not suffer by a comparison with any of 
the Pimpleton race. [Tossing up her head.] But that is 
neither here nor there : it matters not what the com- 
plexion is, or the present state of the blood, provided 
the source is pure. Do people drink the less water be- 
cause it filtrates tbrough clay ? 

Mary. But what t^ pure and noble blood, aunt? 

Aunt Betty. Blood, my dear, which has proceeded 
from some great and celebrated man, through the veins 
of many generations, without any mixture with vulgar 
blood. 

Mary. Then whom did we proceed from, aunt Betty ? 

Aunt Betty. From Sir Gregory McGrincell, who 
lived in the time of Enzahnth, and left sons a dozen, 
from the youngest of whom, James McGrincell, gentle- 
man, we are descended. 

Mary. What does a gentleman mean, aunt ? 

Aimt Betty. It means one who has too high a sense 
of his ancestry to engage in uiy of what are vul^ly 
called the useful employments. 

Mary. It must mean a lazy man, then, I should 
think. Was he not extremely poor, aunt ? 

Aunt Betty. Poor ? What is poverty in the scale 
of nobility ? It is the glory of our house, that they have 
always preferred honorable poverty to disgraceful in- 
dustry. 

Mary. Why, aunt, every body does not think as you 
do. I heard the parson's wife say you would be a 
better Christian, and serve your Maker more faithfully, 
by doing something profitable, than by spending your 
time in idleness, and depending upon the church for 
support. 

Aunt Betty. She had better mind her own business, 
and not slander her parishioners. Mighty well, indeed! 
if the descendant of Sir Gregory McGrincell is to be 
taught her duty to her anceltors by the daughter of a 
ploughmaiy, and the wife of a ayuntry parson ! 
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Mary. I am sure she is a very good woman, and 
my mother considers her a pattern of humility. 

Aunt Betty. Did she display her humility in walking 
before me at the deacon's funeral ? Answer me that. 

Mary. She had not the arrangement of the proces- 
sion, aunt. 

Aunt Betty. She ought to have known her place, 
however. I shall take care how I go to any more vulgar 
funerals to be insulted, I promise you. 

Mary. I can not see what should make us better 
than our neighbors, for my mother once told me that 
your grandfather was only a hostler. 

Aunt Betty. Your mother takes a great deal of pains 
to expose the dark spots in our escutcheon. But did 
she ever tell you that, whin my grandfather was en- 
gaged in that profession, it was customary for gentlemen 
to be their own grooms ? No, I'll warrant not 

Mary. Then there is no disgrace in any employ- 
ment, if it be only fieishionable ? 

Aunt Betty. None at all, my dear ; for Count Rum- 
ford was a cook, and Sir Isaac Newton a spectacle- 
maker. 

Mary. But of what use is our noble blood in this 
country, aunt, where merit alone is respected ? 

Aunt Betty. Merit, indeed ! and what have we to 
do with merit ? It is well enough for those of vulgar 
origin to possess merit; the well-born do not need it. 

Mary. How did our great ancestor obtain his title 
then? 

Aunt Betty. O, to be sure, the founder of a family 
must do something to deserve his title. 

Mary. What did Sir Gregory do ? 

Aunt Betty. Do ! why he painted so flattering a 
likeness of Queen Elizabeth, that she knighted him 
immediately. 

Mary. Then he was a oainter by trade? 

Aunt Betty. By trade I The minx will drive me dis- 
tracted. Be it known to you, miss, we have never had 
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a tradesman in our family, and I trust I never shall live 
to see it so degraded. Painting was merely Sir Greg- 
ory's profession. 

Mary. I hope I shall learn in time to make the 
proper distinctions ; but I fear it will be diflScult, for 
my mother always taught me to allow no other distinc- 
tion than that (^ perso^ worth, and I must confess I db 
not see the jwopriety of any other. 

Aunt Betty. No, and I presume you never will, 
while your mother entertains her present low ideas of 
meritorious industry y as she pleases to call the occupa- 
tion of those who are mean enough to work for their 
living. I did hope to make you sensible of the dignity 
of your descent ; but I now find I must look elsewhere 
for an heir to my invaluable legacy — this precious, pre- 
cious coat of armi* 



THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

Traveller. Do rou belong to this house, friend ? 
Landlord. No, it belongs to me, I guess. 

[The Traveller taJces out his memorandum-booTc, 
andy in a low voice, reads what he unites.] 
Traveller. " Mem. Yankee landlords do not belong 
to their houses." [Alottd.] You seem young for a land- 
lord : may I ask how old you are ? 

Landlord. Yes, if you'd like to know. 

Traveller. Hem ! [Disconcerted.] Are you a native. 



sir 



> 



Landlord. No, sir ; there are no natives hereabouts. 

Traveller. " Mem. None of the inhabitants natives ; 
ergOy all foreigners." [Aloud.] Where were you born, 
sir ? 

Landlord. Do you know where Marblehead is ? 

TravelUr. Yes. 
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Landlord. Well, I was not born there. *- • • 

Traveller. Why did you ask tha question, then ? 

Landlord. Because my daddf was. ' 

Traveller. But you were born somewhere. 

Landlord. That's true ; but as father moved up 
country afore the townships were mailed out, my case 
i§ somewhat like the Indian's, who was born at Nan- 
tucket, Cape Cod, and all along shore. 

Traveller. Were you brought up in this place, sir ? 

Landlord. No ; I was raised in Varmount till moth- 
er died, and then, as father was good for nothing after 
that, I pulled up stakes and went to sea a bit. 

Traveller. '< Mem. Yankees, instead of putting .up 
grave-stones, pull up stakes, and go to sea, when a pa* 
rent dies." [Aloud.] You did not follow the sea long, 
for you have not the air of a mafiner. 

Lctndlord. Why, you see, I had a lectle knack at 
the c9opering business ; and larning that them folks that 
carry.'it on in the West Indies die off fast, I calculated 
I should stand a chance to get a handsome living there. 

Traveller. And so you turned sailor to get there ? 

Landlord. Not exactly; for I agreed to work my 
passage by cooking for the ^rew, and tending the dumb 
critters. 

Traveller. Dumb critters ! Of what was your lading 
composed ? 

Landlord. A leetle of every thing ; — horses, hogs, 
hoop-poles, and HingJ^am boxes ; boards, ingyons, soap, 
candles, and ile. 

Traveller. <* Mem. Soap, candles, and ile, called dumb 
critters by the Yankees." [Alotid.] Did you arrive 
there safely? 

Landlord. No, I guess we didn't 

Traveller. Why not? 

Landlord. We had a fair wind, and sailed a pretty 
piece, I tell you ; — -but jest afore we reached the eenA 
of our utg-e, some pirates overhauled us, and stole all 
our molasses, rum, and gingerbread. 
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Traveller. Is that all they did to you ? 

Landlord. No, they ordered us on board their Tea- 
sel, and promised us some blacknstrap. 

Traveller. *^'Mem. Pirates catch Yankees with a 
black strap." [Ahud.] Did you accept the invitation ? 

Landlord. No, I guess we didn't. And so they 
threatened to fire into us. 

Traveller. What did your captain do ? 

Landlord. " Fire, and be darned ! " says he, " but 
you 'd better not spill the deacon's ile, I tell you." 

Traveller. And so you ran off, did you ? 

Landlord. No ; we sailed off a small piece. But 
the captain said it was a tarnal shame to let them steal 
our necessaries; and so he right|.a|pt, and pepfM»:ed 
'em, I tell you. ''*'^ 

Traveller. " Mem. Yankees pepper pirates when they 
meet them." [Aloud.] Did you take them ? 

Landlord. Yes ; and my shear built this house. 

Traveller. " Mem. Yankees build houses with shears J*' 

Landlord. It's an ill wind that blows nowhere, as 
the saying is. And now, may I make so bold as to ask 
whose name I shall enter in my books ? 

Traveller. Mine. 

Landlord. Hem ! — If it's not an impertinent ques- 
tion, may I ask which way you are travelling ? 

Traveller. Home. 

Landlord. Faith ! have not I as good a right to cat- 
echize you as you had to catechize me ? 

Ttaveller. Yes. " Mem. Yanl^ees the most inquisi- 
tive people in the world — imper^ent, and unwilling to 
conmiunicate information to travellers." [Aloud,] Well, 
sir, if you have accommodations fit for a gentleman, I 
will put up with you. 

Landlord. They have always suited gentlemen, but 
I can't say how yo2?ll like 'em. 

Traveller. There is a tolerable prospect from this 
window. What hill is that, yonder ? 

Landlord. Bunker Hill, sir. 
17 
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Traveller. Pretty hill ! If I had vtty instruments 
here, I should Uke to take it. « 

Landlord. You had better not try. It required 
three thousand instruments to take it in '75.- 

TraveTUr. ^^ Mem. A common Yankee hill can not be 
drawn without three thousand tnst|imients." [Aloud.^ 
Faith ! Landlord, your Yankee draughtsmen must be 
great bunglers. But come, sir, give me breakfast, for I 
must be going; there is nothing else in this vicinity 
worthy the notice of a traveller. 



THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARY. 

Ruse. I AM almost afraid to try, but I must do 
something, or starve. T am told that Dr. Oxyde, who 
lives here, is so absorbed in antiquarian researches, that 
he is easily imposed upon. I have nothing to sell him 
but a tag lock of an old goat — my queue, which the 
physician cut off when I had the yellow fever — an old 
pistol, which has lost its fellow — a bottle of water, 
which they told me was good for the scrofula — the 
last letter from my sweetheart — and a spare old hat, 
which floated ashore after my shipwreck. To these I 
may add a good stock of assurance, which I ani the 
more reconciled to using upon the doctor, because, 
though he is said to pay liberally for useless antiques, 
he refused me a night's lodging when I was first cast 
ashore. 

[Enter Dr. Oxyde, dressed in the style of the last 
century.] 

Dr. Oxyde. Well, sir, what is your business with 
me? 

Buse. I have a few precious reUcs, sir, which neces- 
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sity compels me to part with, I have parted with every 
thing else, and hoped to have kept these in my family. 
Indeed, I shall only sell them now, upon condition that 
I may redeem them within a year, if I should ever 
reach home. 

Dr. Oocyde. I will look at them, sir. 

Ruse, [taking out the goafs AatV.] This, sir, is a 
lock of hair from the head of Philip of Mount Hope, 
the aboriginal patriot — the greatest hero — the - 

Dr, Oxyde. I know all about him, friend. But this 
does not resemble an' Indian's hair; this is white. 

Ruse, I am surprised to hear such an objection 
from so distinguished an antiquary. I take its color to 
be the best proof of its genuiaeness. It has been 
bleached by age. A century and a half is a long while 
for hair to be preserved, Dr. Oxyde. 

Dr. Oocyde. Where are your certificates to prove all 
this ? 

Ruse. Certificates, doctor! I would not have in- 
sulted you by offering any ; but if you insist upon 
them, it will be as easy to procure them as to prove that 
I had a grandfather from whom I inherited the relic. 

Dr. Oxyde. Well, well, what else have you ? 

Ruse. A bottle of the water which the Plymouth 
settlers brought over. 

Dr. Oocyde. Stop, .friend, not so fast — they drank 
up all their water before they landed, and borrowed 
some beer of the paptain. 

Ruse. It can not be, doctor, that they drank up all, 
for you see here is a bottle of it. One fact like this is 
worth a dozen histories. 

Dr. Oxyde. But why should they bottle up water, 
which is so common ? 

Ruse. You an antiquary, and ask this ? Think you, 
if there was but one quart of water on board, it would 
not be precious as tears, and worth bottling ? 
,Dr. Oxyde, Ay, ay ; but what is that in your hand ? 

Ruse. Governor Endicott's queue 
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Dr. Oxyde. But Governor Endicott wore no queue^ 
and never allowed one to be worn in the colony. 

Ruse. Dear sir, you did not hear me out. This 
queue was cut from his head some years after his de- 
cease. His hair might have grown, you know, after his 
death, to be revenged for his hostility to it while living. 

Dr. Chyde. I have heard of such things ; but how 
comes this not to be bleached also, after two centuries ? 

Ruse. There, again, even Dr. Oxyde may learn 
something from one who pretends to no antiquarian 
skill. The ordinary {^ocess of bleaching does not take 
||lace in posthumous hair. 

Dr. Oxyde. This was a long growth for row-en, 
though, you must confess. 

Ruse. The oftener grass is cut, the ranker it grows, 
doctor* — My next relic is a pistol of William Penn, 
the greatest l^slator and philan 

Dr. Oxyde. Stop, stop, sir! William Penn was a 
Quaker, and used no fire-arms. 

Ruse. The very man to take care of guns and pis- 
tols. Because he never used them, does it follow that 
he never kept them ? Do you keep nothing that you 
never use ? Do you give the poor all the money you do 
not need ? Do yen bless the world with all the precious 
learning you have laid up ? 

Dr. Oxyde. It never entered my imagination before 
that William Penn kept fire-arms. 

Ruse. Nor would it mine, had nqi I possessed one. 

Dr. Oxyde. I must have some proof of this. 

Ru^e. Proof, sir ! Is not its having no lock sufl[icient 
proof that it belonged to a peaceable man ? I am sur- 
prised, doctor, to hear a man of your profound judg- 
ment asking for proof. My next antique is a hat of 
William Penn, a mate to the pistol ; I mean they shall 
go together. 

Dr. Oocyde. But Penn wore the* broad brim of his 
sect. How will you get over that ? 

Ruse. If this were a broad brim, you might suspect 
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it ; but you do not suppose that any one would offer a 
hat so unlike a Quaker^s, unless he was sure it was 
genuine. 

Dr. Oxyde. But how do I know that Penn ever worq 
such a hat ? 

Riue. How do you know that he never had a 
" world's hat ? " We Tcnow he wore one before he turn- 
ed Quaker, and he would undoubtedly preserve that, as 
a ineuiento of his past vanity and present wisdom, with 
more care than he would waste upon an every-day hat. 

Dr. Oxyde. I must think upon this. 

Bme. The last relic I have to offer you, doctor, is 
the most curious. It is an original love-letter of Poca- 
hontas to Captain Smith. 

Dr. Oxyde. Smith was a married man, and too old 
for her. 

Ruse. Love overleaps all bars, doctor. 

Dr. Oxyde. Ay, ay; but who taught her how to 
write ? 

Ruse. How? How should I know that? Besides, 
of what consequence is it, since this letter proves she 
did write ? 

Dr. Oxyde. But who taught her the English lan- 
guage? 

Ruse. All nations understand the language of love^ 
doctor. 

Dr. Oxyde. Ay, ay ; I mean the vrritten language. 

Ruse. That is written on the hearts of all. 

Dr. Oxyde. But this is written on papery sir, and, if 
I mistake not, [examining the paper,] on modern paper. 
Here is the niaker's name, sir, and the date is only 
1820. 

Ruse. Let jne see — there must be some mistake. 
O, yes, look here, sir, thi* is a letter to myself ; I have 
brought the wrong one. But no matter; I may not 
need to sell it. 

Dr. Oxyde. What price do you put upon these 
relics, sir ? 

17 ♦ 
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Ruse. I had appraised them at a round hundred 
each, doctor ; but the letter is absent, and my wants ur- 
gent. I will take three hundred for these four. 
. Dr. Oxyde. Sir, your price is extraTagant, very 
extravagant. I should be ruined to give it. 

JRu^e. Is it Dr. Oxyde who sajrs so ? I had been 
told he knew the value of such relics, and would pay 
for them ; but I have been misinformed, and <«kall re- 
serve them for somebody who knows how to value what 
is really invaluable. 

Dr. Oxyde. I will give you the money, friend, upon 
two conditions. The first is, diat I riiall have the re- 
fusal of PocahontasV letter ; and the second, that you 
will tell no one of the purchase ; for I should like to 
make it known to the world myself, in a communication 
to our Antiquarian Society, which I shall read to them 
'tX our next meeting. 

iitise. My distresses oblige me to accept your 
terms, doctor. 

Dr. Oxjfde. There, then. [Owing the mtmey.] 

Ruse. This is r^ht, sir ; but you must recollect that 
I reserve the right to redeem them within one year. 
Good morning, doctor. 



THE REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONER. 

Nathan. Good morning, captain. How do you 
stand this hot weather? 

Captain. LcH-d bless you, boy ! it's a cold bath to 
what we had at Monmouth. Did I ever teU you about 
that-air battle ? 

Nathan. I have always understood that it was 
dreadful hot Uiat day. 
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Captain. Lord bless yoa, boy ! it makes my cratch 
sweat to think on't ; -:-and if I didnH hate long stcHries^ 
I'd tell you things about that-air battle, sitch as you 
wouldn't believe, you rogue^ if I didn't tell you. It 
beats all natur how hot it was. 

Nathan. I wonder you did not all die of heat and 
jatigue. 

Captain. Why, so we should, if the reglars had 
only died first ; but, you see, they never liked the Jar- 
seys, and wouldn't toy their bones there. Now, if I 
didn't hate long stories, I'd tell you all about that-air 
business ; for, you see, they don't do things so now-a- 
days. 

Nathan. How so ? — Do not people die as they used 
to? 

Captain. Lord bless you! no. It beat all natur to 
see how long the reglars would kick after we killed them. 

Nathan. What ! kick after they were killed ! That 
does beat all natur, as you say. 

Captain. Come, boy, no splitting hairs with an old 
Continental ; for, you see, if I didn't hate long stories, 
I'd tell you things about this-ere battle, that you'd never 
believe. Why, Lord bless you ! when Gineral Wash- 
ington telled us we might give it to '«m, we gin it to 
'em, I tell you. 

Nathan. You gave what to them ? 

Captain. Cold lead, you rc^e ! Why, bless you ! 
we fired twice to their once, you see ; and, if I didn't 
hate long stories, I'd tell you how we did it. You must 
know, the reglars wore their close-bodied red coats, be- 
cause they thought we were afeard an 'cw; but we did 
not ^ear any coats, you see, because we hadn't any. 

Nathan. How happened you to be without coats ? 

Captain. Why, Lord bless you ! they would wear 
out; and the States couldn't buy us any more, you 
see; and so we marched the lighter and worked 
the freer for it. Now, if* I did not hate long stories, I 
could tell you what the gineral said to me, next day, 
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when I had a touch of the rheumatizy from lying on the 
field without a blanket all night You must know, it 
was raining hard just then, and we were pushing on 
like all natur, arter the rtglars. 

Nathan. What did the general say to you ? 

Captain. Not a sylhble says he ; but off comes his 
cloak, and he throws it over my shoulders. " There, 
captain," says he, " wear that ; for we can't spare you 
yet." Now, don't that beat all natur, hey ? 

Nathan. So you wore the general's cloak, did you ? 

Captain. Bless your simple heart! no. I didn't 
feel sick arter that, I tell you. " No, gineral," says I, 
" they can spare me better than they can you, jest now ; 
and so I'll take the will for the deed," says I. 

Nathan. You will never forget this kindness, cap- 
tain. 

Captain. Not* I, boy. I never feel a twinge of the 
rheumatizy»but I say, "God Wess the gineral ! " Now, 
you see, I hate long stories, or I'd tell you how I gin it 
to a reglar that tried to shoot the gineral, at Monmouth. 
You know we were at close quarters, and the gineral 
was right between the two fires. 

Nathan. I wonder he was not shot. 

Captain. Lord bless your ignorant soul ! nobody 
could kill the gineral. But, you see, a sneaking reglar 
didn't know this ; and so he levelled his musket at him. 
And, you see, I seed what he was arter ; and I gin the 
gineral's horse a slap on the haunches ; and it beats all 
natur how he sprung, and the gineral all the while as 
straight ^s a gun-barrel. 

Nathan. And so you saved the general's life. 

Captain. Didn't I tell* you nobody could kill the 
gineral. But, you see, his horse was in the rake of my 
gun, and I wanted to. get the start of that cowardly 
reglar. 

Nathan. Did-you hit him ? 

Captain. Lord bless your simple soul! does the 
thunder hit where it strikes ? though the fellow made 
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me blink a little, for he carried away part of this ear. 
See there ! [ShovnTig his ear.] Now, don't that beat 
all nattir 1 

Nathan. I think it does. But, tell me how it is that 
you took all these things so calmly ? What made you so 
contented, under your privations and hardships ? 

Captain. O, bless your young soul ! we got used to 
it. Besides, you see, the gineral never flinched nor 
grumbled. 

Nathan. Tes, but you served without being paid. 

Captain. So did the gineral ; and the ^tes, you 
know, were poor as all natur. 

Nathan. But you had fiimilies to support. 

Captain. Ay, ay, but fte gineral always told us 
that God and our country would take care of them, you 
see. Now, if I didn't hate long stories, I'd teU you how 
it turned out jest as he said, for be beat a^ natur for 
guessing right. 

Nathan. Then you feel happy, and' satisfied with 
what you have done for your country, and what she has 
done for you ? 

Captain. Why, Lord bless you f if I hadn't left one 
of my legs at i orktown, I wouldn't have touched a 
stiver of the States' money. . And, as it is, I am so old, 
that I shall not need it long. You must know, I long 
to see the gineral again; for, if he don't hate long 
stories as bad as 1 4o, I shall tell him all about America, 
you see ; for it beats all Tiatur how things have changed 
since he left us. 



THE THING THAT'S RIGHT. 

Landlord. Who can my new boarder be ? I know 
not what he is here ; but I'll be bound he's a major, 
colonel, deacon, or squure, at home. But here he 
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comes. I will endeavor to find out his quality, which 
will be an easy matter, if he is as proud of it, and as 
willing to make it known, as the country nobility gen- 
erally are. 

• [Enter Oeneral Punkin.] 

Landlord. Your servant, sir. 

General, Sir, your sarvant 

Landlord. Is there any news abroad ? 

General Nothing important, I believe. But I have 
been too busily engaged to look for news. 

Landlord. Purchasing goods, perhaps ? 

General, No. I had a pint to carry in the House ; 
and when I do a thing, I make a business of it. 

Landlord, You have probably had warm work 
there to-day ? 

General Yes, pretty warm ; but we clean beat 
'em in the aiigument. 

Landlord. Yoa took an active part in the debate, 
then? 

General. Not exactly; for them-air lawyers talked 
so fast, I could not get a word in edgeways. Hoto- 
Bomeveryl jogged a member from Barkshire, and pot 
him up to saying a sarcy thing or two. 

Landlord. Are you fond of public speaking ? 

General. Yes, I always make a speech to my ridg" 
iments, tnery muster-day ; for, you nyist know, I'm a bit 
of a soldier t»t hom^. But, somehow or other, whenever 
I rose tvi speak in the House, I felt something in my 
throat, which said, " GineraJ, hold your tongue ! " 
Hnd, as I could not speak a word, I took the advice. 

Landlord. That was prudent in you. 

General Why, -you see, I always mean to speak to 
the pint; and, while I am condensing my idees, up 
jumps somebody, and gets the start of me. 

Landlord. You are as bad as the lame man at the 
pool of troubled water ; but you will geC used to it in 
time. 
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General Yes ; so I teUed my wife. " Now," says 
I, " wife, when I go to Boston, I mean to do the thing 
that's right." And, when I was getting ready, my wife, 
says she, " Gineraly' (for my wife always calls me gin- 
eral,) " Gineral," says she, " you must have a ruffle put 
on your shirt, as Squire Smart has." Now, I don't care 
nothing about such things myself; but my wife, says 
she, " You must do as o9ier folks do." " Well," says 
I, " I mean to do the thing that's right." And so, you 
see, she ruffled two of the best linning ones — ^^I always 
wear cotton at home — and I brought both — for a 
body must have a change, you know. 

Landlord. Your wife knows what gentility is. 

General. Yes, as our minister says, " Gineral,^^ says 
he, " your wife's a lady." And so she is — though I 
say it diat should not say it. 

Landlord. Why did not you bring her down with 
you? 

General. She axed me to. But, says I, " My dear, 
a good soldier leaves his wife at home, when he goes 
on duty ; and I always wish to do the thing that's right, 
you know." 

Landlord, Did you take part in the debate on the 
pe'nal code? 

General. No. You see I don't know nothing about 
them-air things ; and, as I had not slept any the night 
before, for thinking over my speechj I took a nap in 
the lobby. 

Landlord. But you voted, when the question was 
taken ? 

General. O, yes, for my name was called. 

Landlord. How could you determine on which side 
to vote ? 

General. Why, you see, I watched the leading 
member from our county, and voted as he did ; for he 
generally does the thing that's right. 

Landlord. Does your town send a member every 
•? 
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General. No — only on great occasions. You must 
know there's a brook between our town and the next ; 
and we wanted to steal a march on 'em, and get an act 
passed to prevent them, on the other side, from fishing 
in it. So, you see, they chose me to come and look to 
it. Not that I wanted to come ; but, having a leetle 
notion or two to buy for my store, says I to my wife, 
^^ I wish to do the thing that's right, and I'll go." 

Landlord. Was this important question settled to- 
day? 

General. Why, not exactly settled, as a body may 
say ; for some one moved that the question be post- 
poned till the thirty-first instant. And, having a leetle 
business to do down town, I seconded the motion, you 
see, and it was carried, and Fm glad on't ; for I wish to 
do the thing that's right, and the other party can't say 
I hurried them. 

Landlord. So I should think ; for, if you wait till ' 
June has thirty-one days, they will have no reason to 
complain. 

General. How is that? How's that? Have they 
ouigineraled me, after all ? 

« Thirty days haitk September, 
April, June, and November." 

I larnt that when I was a boy. Faith, they've gained 
the day ! 

Landlord. Yes, or the month has. What a kettle 
of fish you have cooked for your constituents ! 

General, [mysteriomly.] Why, between you and I, 
they had as good a right to fish there as we had, and 
no doubt Providence overruled the business ; for, as 
our minister says, " He always does the thing that's 
right." 
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THE GHOST. 
Hamlst anb Horatio. 

Horatio. Hail to your lordship ! 

HamleL I am glad to see you well. 

[Approaches and recognizes him.] 
Horatio — or I do foi^et myself. 

Horatio. The same, my lord, and your poor servant 
ever. 

Hamlet. Sir, my good friend ; Fll change that name 
with you. 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 

Horatio. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Hamlet, I would not hear your enemy say so ; 
Noj shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself. I know you are no truant : 
But what is your affair in Elsineur ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

Horatio. My lord, I come to see your father's 
funeral. 

Hamlet. I pray thee do not mock me, fellow-student ; 
I think it was to see my mother's wedding. 

Horatio. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 

Hamlet. Thrift, thrift, Horatio; the funeral baked 
meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage-tables. 

Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven. 

Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! 

My father methinks I see my father 

Horatio, [starting.] Where, my lord ? 

Hamlet. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

Horatio. I saw him once : he was a goodly king. 

Hamlet. He was a man! Take him for all in aU,.* 
I shall not look upon his like again. 
18 
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Horatio. My lord, I think I saw him yesterniglit. 

Hamlet Saw! who? 

Horatio. My lord, the king, your father. 

Hamlet. The king, my father ! 

Horatio. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attentive ear ; till I deliver, 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

[Poiriting to MarceUus and Bernardo^] 
This marvel to you. 

Hamlet. For heaven's love, let me hear I 

Horatio. Two nights together had tKese gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch. 
In the dead waist and middle of the night, 
Been thus encountered : A figure like your father, 
Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pie. 
Appears before them, and, with solemn march. 
Goes slow and stately by them ; thrice he walked 
By their oppressed and fear-surprised eyes. 
Within his truncheon's length ; whilst they (diirtilled 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear) 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me, 
In dreadful secrecy, impart they did, 
And I with them, the third night, kept the watch. 
Where, as they had delivered, both in time. 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good. 
The apparition comes. I knew your father : 
These hands [holding out his hands] are not more like. 

Hamlet. But where was this ? 

Horatio. My lord, upon the platform where we 
watched. 

Hamlet. Did you not speak to it ? 

Horatio. My lord, I did ; 
But answer made it none. Yet once, methought, 
It Ufted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak ; 
But even then the morning cock crew loud, 
And, at the sound, it shrunk in haste away, 
And vanished from our sight. 
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Hamlet 'Tis very strange ! 

Horatio, As I do live, my honored lord, 'tis true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To* let you know of it 

Handet Indeed, indeed, sir, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

Horatio. We do, my lord. 

Hamlet. Armed, say you ? 

Horatio. Armed, my lord. 

Hamlet. From top to toe ? 

Horatio. My lord, from head to foot 

Hamlet. Then saw you not his face. 

Horatio, O, yes, my lord, he wore his beaver up. 

Hamlet. What I looked he frowningly ? 

Horatio. A countenance more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

Hamlet. Pale, or red ? 

Horatio. Nay, very pale. 

Hamlet. And fixed his eyes upon you? 

Horatio. Most constantly. ( 

Hamlet. I would I had been there. ^ 

Horatio. It would have much amazed you. 

Hamlet. Very like, very like. Staid it long ? 

Horatio. While one with moderate haste might tell 
a hundred. 

Hamlet, His beard was grizzled ? [Horatio shakes 
his head.] No ? 

Horatio. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silvered. 

Hamlet. I'll watch to-night ; perchance Hwill walk 
again. 

Horatio. I warrant 'twill. 

Hamlet. If it assume my noble father's person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you, sir, 
If you have hitherto concealed this sight. 
Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 
And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
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Give it an understanding, but no tongue. 

I will requite your love. What hour is't now ? 

I think it lacks of twelve. 

Horatio. No, it has struck. 

Hamlet. I heard it not. It then draws near the 
season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 

Horatio. Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Hamlety [starting, and looking as if he saw it ap- 
proaching.] Angels, and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, — 
Bring'st wth thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, — 
Be thy advent wicked or charitable, — 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape. 
That I will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet ! 

King ! father ! royal Dane ! O, answer me ! 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy bones, canonized, and hearsed in earth, 

Have burst their cerements ; why the sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned, 

Hath oped its ponderous and marble jaws. 

To cast thee up again. What may this mean. 

That thou, dead corse, i^in, complete in steel, 

Revisitest the glimpses of the moon. 

Making night hideous, and us fools to shake 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 

Say, why is this ? Wherefore ? What should we do ? 

Horatio, It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. But do not go with it. 

Hamlet. It will not speak. Then I will follow it. 

Horatio. Do not, my lord. [Holding him.] 

Hamlet. Why, what should be the fear ? 
I do not set my life at a pin's fee ; 
And for my sold — what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 
It wave? me forth again ! I'll follow it 
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Horatio. You shall not go, mj lord. [MarceUus and 

Bernardo also attempt to hold him.] 
Hamlet. My fsiie cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemsean lion's nerve. 
Still am I called ! Unhand me, gentlemen ! [Shaking 

them off.] 
By heaven ! I'll make a ghost of him that stops me. 

[To the ghost.] Away go on 111 follow thee. 

[He goes out.] 
Horatio. Let's follow. 'Tis not fit thus to obey 

him 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

[They follow Hamlet.] 



PHRENOLOGY. 

A DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Fairplat, President 
Mr. Scriven, Secretary. 

Speakers. 

Mr. Straightway. Mr. Fearful. 

Mr. Harden. Mr. Wittee. 

Mr. Cra'net. Mr. Convolute. 

Mr. Stifflip. Dr. Powwow. 

Mr. Occiput. Dr. Begarre. 

Dr. Littlehead. Dr. Sneaker. 

Dr. Suture. Mr. Lancet. 

Dea. Slender. SquiRE Sponge. 

Rev. Mr. Greatsoul. Rev. Dr. Noddle. 

[The members are seen talking together in groups ; and 
at last, the Secretary raps on the table, and says,] 

Gentlemen, — The hour has arrived when this 
meeting should be called to order ; and, as the presi- 
dent and vice president are both absent, it wUl be 

18* 
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necessary for yoa tp appoint a president pro tern. 
Will you please to nominate. 

[Different members nominate Dr. Bump, Deacon 
Slender, Captain Chuffs Squire Screw, Mr. 
Fairplay.] 

Secretary. GenUemen, I caoght the name of Mr. 
Fairplay. If it be your minds that he prende, this even- 
ing, over your deliberations, you will fdease to signify k. 
[All hold up hands, md the Secretary says,] 

Secretary. It is a vote. Mr. Fairplay, will you have 
tbe goodness to take the chair ? 

[Mr. Fairplay advances to the chair, takes off his 
hat and cloak, and, before sitting, addresses 
the society, trAo are aU seated, thus :] 

Mr. Fairplay. Gentlemen, — When I am honored 
in this way, I make it a point to accept, and to perform 
the duty to the best of my ability. Should I fail to 
give satisfaction, it will not only prove my incapacity to 
preside, but yours to make a proper selection of a pre- 
siding officer. I have no doubt, however, that your 
debate will be conducted with so much courtesy as to 
render my duty pleasant and easy. If you will give 
your attention, the secretary will read the subject of 
discussion appointed for this evening. 

Secretary. The question is, '^Is phrenology entitled 
to the rank of a science ? " [He then repec^ it in a 
loud and distinct voice.] 

President. Gentlemen, the subject is before you, 
and you are invited to express your opinions upon it. 

Mr. Straightway. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Straightway, gentlemen. 

Mr. Straightway. It appears to me, sir, that the 
question lacks precision, inasmuch as it is very uiicer- 
tain what definition it attaches to the word science. 
Johnson, sir, tells us that science is "knowledge.** 
Gibbon says it is synonymous with " speculaticHi.*' I 
would propose, therefore, sir, that, before we proceed 
any farther, we ascertain in what sense tbe word sci- 
ence is to be understood. 
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President The chainaan of the committee who pro- 
posed the questioD, is present, and will be good Plough 
to ftnswer the gentleman's inquiry. 

Mr. Harden. Sir, the committee were aware that 
the term science is oiften loosely applied to knowledge 
of all sorts ; but they believed that there was a stricter 
sense in which it should be used ; and in behalf of the 
committee, I would propose that the definition of science 
shall be, ^^ certain knowledge — knowledge founded on 
factsJ' 

Mr. Crafney. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr, Cra'ney, gentlemen. 

Mr. Crafney. The definition, sir, that the gentleman 
has given, is certainly very strict ; but I shall not object to 
it, if we be required to prove no more than can be proved 
of the other sciences. Tp open the debate, therefore, 
sir, I assert that phrenology is a science, founded oo 
facts, and as certain as any human knowledge. It is 
founded on facts, sir, inasmuch as most of t^ impor* 
tant discoveries in anatomy are the basis of it ; and its 
truths are demonstrable to the senses. It is certain^ sir, 
in so far as its principles, if understood, may be unerr- 
ingly applied to estimate the mental power by the size, 
and form, and other peculiarities of the head. I think, 
sir, no one will be bold enough to deny that Doctors 
Gdl and Spurzheim were skUful anatomists, and that 
they examined the structure of the brain, of the nerves, 
and of the skull, more carefully than any other had 
done ; and this, surely, did not disqualify them for judg- 
ing of the USES of the brain and nerves. It is custom- 
ary for quacks and impostors, sir, to start with less 
knowledge than those who are called regular practi- 
tioners ; but they started, sir, with more. And, if their 
opponents, whom I may also call their enemies, have 
since confessed that their discoveries in anatomy are real 
and important, we have reason to hope, sir, that they 
will, ere long, be also compelled to confess, that the ap- 
plication of their facts to the illustration of mind, is only 
focdish, because it is above the comprehension of fools. 
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Mr. StijffUp. Mr. President ! 

President Mr. Sdfflip, gentlemen. 

JI&. Stifflip. I rise, sir, to reply to the gentleman 
last up ; and I shall endeavor to do so effectually in a 
few words. I acknowledge, sir, that the researches of 
Gall and Spurzheim threw some light upon the structure 
and operations of the brain and nerves. But, sir, this 
acknowledgment may be made, without any obligation 
to follow them into the mazes whither they wandered, 
after they left the sure basis of facts, to soar into the 
regions of fancy. I may believe, sir, in the number, and 
magnitude, and movements of the planets, as taught by 
astrologers; but, sir, I am not obliged to believe all 
their nonsense d[)out the influence of these bodies upon 
the destiny of men. While Grail and Spurzheim con- 
fined themselves to anatomy, they did well ; but when 
they began to speculate upon the mind, they went be- 
yond their depth, and could not expect any reasonable 
man to follow them. I never will believe, sir, that the 
flights of the almost infinite mind depend upon the size 
and operations of the brain. Why, sir, some animaks 
that have no brain astonish us by their performances. 
Hqw will the gentlemen in the affirmative get over this 
toXaX objection ? 

Mr. Occiput. Mr. President ! ^ V • 

President. Mr. Occiput, gentlemen. 

Mr. Occiput, The gentleman asks, sir, how we 
shall get over his fatal objection. As the Indian got 
over the rainbow, sir, by getting under it. When the 
gentleman asserts, sir, that some animals without brain 
astonish us by their performances, does he mean that 
they perform any intellectuaji operations like those per- 
formed by man? No, sir; no. Their performances 
are confined to eating, continuing their species, and 
dying. The gentleman must know, sir, that the lower 
animals, to which he alludes, are not, as he asserted, 
without brain. But, sir, their brain, like the god of 
some of our own species, is in their stomachs. I be- 
lieve no animal has yet been found, sir, without a ner- 
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vous system, and bundles or knots of nerves, which, 
though not in the head, are the seat of what intelli- 
gence they possess. If the gentleman will bring us a 
human being without any brains in his skull, and yet 
^possessing as much intelligence as if his skull was large 
and full, then we must confess that phrenology is all 
a lie. 

Dr. lAttlehtady [in a iqueaking voice.] Mr. Presi- 
dent! 

President, Dr. Littlehead, gentlemen. 

Dr. Littlehead. I should Uke to ask, Mr. President, 
whether the gentleman will pretend, as some have done, 
that the intellect depends upon the size of the cranium, 
and, of course, upon that of the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum. 

Mr. Occiput. We do pretend so, Mr. President. 

Dr. Littlehead, Then, Mr. President, I must {nto- 
test against any such preposterous method of measuring 
the illimitable intellect. Sir, I maintain, myself apart, 
sir, that I have seen as many scnart men with small 
heads as with large ones, sir. And whence have we 
the proverb, 

" A mat head aad little wit, 
« A fittle head and full of it," 

if it be not a &ct, sir, that a great head is no evidence 
of intellectual superiority ? Sir, I protest, with all the 
intellectual power I possess, against the injustice and 
folly of the gentleman's position. 

Dr. Suture. Mr. President ! 

President. Dr. Suture, gentlemen. 

Dr. Suture. I rise, sir, to calm the fears of the gen- 
tleman last up, by assuring him that, although a large 
head is general!]^ an index of powerful intellect, and a 
small one of inferior capacity, still there are exceptions 
to the general rule, and I pray the gentlanan to con- 
sider himself as one of them. The fact is, sir, there are 
three sorts of lai^e heads — the diseased head, which is 
often monstrous, even in children ; the large bead whose 
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chief bulk is behind the ears, in which the animal pro- 
pensities predominate ; and the lai^e head whose chief 
bulk is above and before the ears, in which the intellect 
predominates. I might add that there are several kinds 
of Hide heads, but I do not wish to be personal. I will 
remark, however, that sometimes a small head is con- 
nected with great nervous irritability; and, in such 
cases, the little head is sometimes a match for a laige 
head that is attached to a sluggish body ; but this, as I 
said before, is an exception. 

Deacon Slender,' Mr. President! 

President. Deacon Slender, gentlemen. 

Deacon Slender, [in a nasal, drawling tone.] Mr. 
President, we live in strange times, sir. When I was 
a boy, sir, we larnt every thing from the Bible, and the 
Bible threw light upon every kind of knowledge. But 
now, sir, it seems as if the chief object of science was 
to prove that the Bible is wrong, and that it is contra- 
dicted by science and by facts. I want to know, sir, 
what we are coming to ; for, if the effect of larning is 
to destroy the Bible, I shall vote against laying any 
more taxes to support public schools. 

Mr. Greatsoul. Mr. President ! 

President. Rev. Mr. Greatsoul, gentlemen. 

Mr. Greatsoul. I rarely take any part in your de- 
bates, Mr. President; but the inquiry of my worthy 
friend, just up, induces me to make a remark upon an 
error which, I fear, is too prevalent among many whose 
hearts are right, but whose fears are wrong. He seems 
to think, sir, that the sciences, and especially some new 
sciences of our day, have a tendency to destroy the 
authority of the Scriptures. Now, sir, I will venture 
the remark, that the system of religion^ taught us in the 
Bible derives much of its beauty from the illustrations 
of science, and depends upon science for some of its 
strongest points of defence. Natural science can not 
alter the revelation of God to man — a revelation of 
spiritual truths to the spirit. It has happened, to be 
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sure^ that the discoveries of science have been thought 
not to agree with some statements in the Scriptures ; 
but^ sir, these statements relate to physical facts, to 
which the Bible only alludes as the prevailing belief of 
the day. There is no treatise upon geology, geography, 
astronomy, or metaphysics, in the Bible ; nor does the 
Bible pretend to teach these sciences, or any other. It 
leaves them where it found them. Now, sir, I am no 
phrenologist; but I am prepared to say that, if this 
science is founded upon facts, and is true, it must aid 
the cause of revelation ; for it must enlarge the human 
mind, and enable it better to understand those truths 
which, while they are lowered to the comprehension of 
the simplest mind, are able also to stretch to its utmost 
reach the intellect of angels. I hope my worthy neigh- 
bor will cease to look with fear upon the progress of 
any science ; for, if it is of man, it will come to nought 
without his assistance ; but, if it is true, or, what is the 
same, thing, if it is of God, man can not overthrow it 

Mr. Fearful, Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Fearful, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fearful. {He has his hat on.] I hope I shall be 
excused, sir, for wearing my hat ; but I have no idea of 
having my head inspected, sir, and turned to ridicule 
for the amusement of this audience. Not that I believe, 
sir, that the professors of this pretended science can tell 
my character any better from the outside of my head 
than they can from the outside of my hat ; but they 
have a habit, sir, of ridiculing the person whose argu- 
ments they cannot answer, and I am not to be ridiculed, 
sir, by them. 

Mr. Wittee. Does the gentleman mean, sir, that we 
may not exercise our Yankee privilege of guessing what 
is concealed under his hat ? 

Mr. Fearful. The gentleman may guess, sir, for it 
is all guess-work ; and I dare say, sir, that, if he judges 
of my character by the bumps of my hat, he will come 
as near to the truth as they generally do. 
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Mr. Wiitee. I gaess, then, sir, the gentleman has a 
small head, and is ashamed of it. His hat is pretty 
large at the ears, where it should not be, and very small 
at the top, where the nobler faculties lie. His hat will 
not save him, sir. 

Mr. Fearfulj [talcing off his hat vnth some vehe- 
mence.] Sir, I have as good a head as the gentleman 
himself, sir. 

Mr. Wittee. I dare say he has, sir. I only made 
my remarks to see if his self-esteem would let him keep 
his hat on, under the imputation that his head was a 
diminutive one. I knew he could not do it, sir, if there 
is any truth in phrenology, any more than the crow of 
old could help singing when old Reynard flattered her. 

Mr. Fearful. I rose, at first, sir, to remark, that 
phrenology can never be true, because the Creator 
would never so expose our characters that others could 
read them on our heads. This would subvert the whole 
system of society, sir ; for those who were gifted would 
despise their less fortunate neighbors, and those who 
were marked with criminal propensities would not dare 
to show their heads. This is the remark I wished to 
make, sir ; and I assert, that no man can know what is 
in man except from his actions. 

Mr. Convolute. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Convolute, gentlemen. 

Mr. Convolute. The gentleman's remarks, sir, prove 
too much, in my opinion; but, at any rate, they are 
founded in error. He pretends, sir, that the Creator 
has never given us any other means of judging of mind^ 
than the outward actions ; and he goes so far as to say, 
that it would be unjust for the Deity to do so. Now, 
sir, I would ask the gentleman, if he can not often form 
a correct judgment of men from their personal appear- 
ance, their gait, and especially from their features ? I 
would ask if he can not tell a proud man by his 
hauteur, a sycophant by his cringing, an humble man 
by his modesty, a cautious man by his stealthy step ? 
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I would ask whether he does not form a judgment of 
every man he meets, whether right or wrong, from his 
face ? Now, is he always deceived ? No, I think not. 
Then the Creator does sometimes enable him to judge 
of his neighbor's character. Does this subvert the 
ithole system of society, as the gentleman asserts it 
would, sir? Does this induce the gentleman to look 
down upon his less gifted neighbor ? or does it prevent 
wicked men from showing their faces in public ? No, 
sir ; no such thing. I shall not hesitate to maintain, 
sir, that, if the bumps indicated the true character, they 
would prove a safeguard to society ; for the hypocrite 
may disguise hid features, and even his actions, but he 
can not raise, and sink, and alter the bumps at pleasure. 
He must show what he is, and men will fix his rank 
accordingly. Rogues, sir, would be very likely to keep 
their hats on ; and the worthy Quakers, finding them- 
selves in such company, would be very likely to take 
theirs off. 

Dr. Powwow, Mr. President ! 

President. Dr. Powwow, gentlemen. 

Dr. Powwow. The concluding remark of the gentle- 
man last up, sir, seems to me to furnish one of the 
strongest arguments against the truth of phrenology j 
for, sir, if the features sometimes betray the mind, they 
do not always do so, but if the bumps invariably expose 
the mind, I think the Creator could not have been more 
unjust than to give one man bumps or organs that 
would lead him to virtue, and another organs that 
would infallibly lead him to vice and ruin. I should 
like to know, sir, how the gentlemen can get over this 
objection ? 

Dr. Begarre. Monsieur le President ! 

President. Dr. Begarre, gentlemen. 

Dr. Begarre. Monsieur le President,^ I me up get, 

rise to respond to de gentilhomme who has just himself 

seated down. Ma foi ! Monsieur le President, what for 

why he tink our science nobd da make mea coquins^ 

19 
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rogues, any more as de old system. Eef I fine out by 
de cranium, and he by de actions, dat one man is grand 
rogue, I no keep de man so, any no more dan he. He 
tink de Crtoteur to de man have give one ver bad mind, 
and, ma foi ! 1 tink so too. Eh bien, well now, he tink 
de man wid de mind unfortunate can himself reform, 
make bettare. Ma foi ! I tink so too. Mais, but de gen- 
tilhomme say you fix de bump so de man bad must be 
man bad toujours, always. Now, Monsieur le President, 
how de bump come on de head ? Because de £M»ilty 
of de mind want him to work wiz. If de faculty work 
hard, great deal, wiz hiqi, he grow large, he grow strong, 
like de littelK boy when he work, eat like any ting, till he 
grow great man, grand homme. Den, if de oder good 
bonnes faculties say to de bad fiiculty, <^ You mus reform, 
you mus work not any more ; " den he mus stop to grow, 
and one dese day he grow Uttell' encore, again^ 

Dr. Powwow. Does the gentleman mean that when 
his leetell boy has become a great man, if *he leaves off 
working, he will become a leetell boy again ? 

Dr. Begarre. Oui, monsieur, I mean dat de organ 
will grow weak, feebeU, as de littell' garden, boy, what 
you call. De exercise of de faculty make de organ 
bump strong, and de non exercise of him make him 
weak ag^gen. I hope de geotilmens, all two of dem, 
understand dat de bump no fix de faculty, but de faculty 
fix de bump, or unfix him, as he please. I sensible. 
Monsieur le President, dat I no speak de kngue An- 
glaise prepare, and I demand pardon^ I tank you. I 
myself sit down. 

Mr. fVitiee. Mr. President, I rise to ask if we are 
not departing from the question before us ? The question 
is, '^ Is phrenology entitled to the rank of a science ? " 
But we are speculating upon other subjects. 

President. If we are inquiring as to the truth of 
facts, and the certainty of knowledge, we can hardly 
avoid discussing all the incidental questions to whi<^ 
phrenology has given rise. But, as our time has nearly 
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expired, I hope the gentlemen will confine themselves as 
strictly as possible to the question. 

Dr. Sneaker. Mr. President ! 

Prendent, Dr. Sneaker, gentlemen. 

Dr. Sneaker. I rise, sir, to remark, that, in my 
opinion, nothing can be more absurd than for the 
friends of phrenology to pretend that there is any thing 
certain in any of their speculations. Go to one profes- 
sor, and he will tell you that you are a rogue; and go to 
another, and he will tell you that you are a fool. If any 
thing could be told by the bumps, as bumps never de- 
ceive, like features, there could not be such a discre- 
pancy. I have had all sorts of things said about my 



Mr. Lancet. Mr. President ! 

President. Mr. Lancet, gentlemen. 

Mr. Lancet. I rise, Mr. President, to ask the gentle* 
man last up if it is any more absurd to believe in phre- 
nology, because its professors differ in regard to par- 
ticukr cases, than to believe that medicine is a science, 
when doctors so generally disagree, that nothing is cer- 
tain in medicine, except that the patient must die ? The 
gentleman says that some professors have told him that 
he was a rogue, and others that he was a fool ; I would 
ask, Mr. President, if it is impossible for both to be 
right? 

Squire Sponge, Mr. President ! 

President. Squire Sponge, gentlemen. 

Squire Sponge. The gentleman seems to think that 
the science of medicine is uncertain, and really some- 
thing must be conceded to him on this point ; but, for a 
moment, I should like to contrast the uncertainty of 
phrenology with the established principles of my pro- 
fession. The great principles of law, sir, are so well 
settled, that no one can be in doubt about them ; and 
until phrenology attains to something like the same sta- 
bility, it must lay aside all pretensions to the rank of a 
science. 
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Dr. Begarre. Monsieur le President, I stand myself 
up again to say to the gentilhomme up at kst, that if 
phrenologie was no more certan^ dan his law, I should 
be much sorry. Ma foi ! Monsieur le President, you cut 
off de head of your frin, and de lawyer tell you all 
juste, all propare. Eh bien, you go wid your head cut 

off no, your frin go wid his head cut off to de 

oder lawyare, and he say de ting is injuste. De one 
lawyare show to you de case, de decision, ten, five, 
dozan, all for you. Den de oder lawyare, he have 
five, ten, dozan tuzzer way. Eh bien, well den, de 
juge say all two ways parfaitement juste, and de juree 
dey no gree. VoilaT what you call certainty ? Ma foi ! 
dare is notting certan', but dat both partees will be 
sheeted out of all de I'argent, what you call sponge. 
It must be allow dat de law is certainement one grand 
science. I have bear dat dey throw de Salem vish in 
de v^utare, and if he 6wim, he vish, certan', and he have 
de body squeeze out of his breath ; but if he himself 
drown under de vautare, he have de consolation to learn 
dat he is no vish. Monsieur le President, de vish is de 
man who go to de law ; if he swim, he is ruin ; if he no 
swim, [shrugging his shoulders,] den dat is all. 

Dr. Noddle. I must confess, Mr. President 

President. The Rev. Dr. Noddle, gentlemen. 

Dr. Noddle. I must confess, Mr. President, that the 
charge of uncertainty lies with some force against the 
two sciences of law and medicine ; but will the friends 
of phrenology hazard a comparison of their science 
with that of theolc^, that sure word of prophecy, as 
unerring as it is eternal and unchangeable. I think 
the gentlemen in the affirmative must concede that 
their science has no claims to certainty compared with 
those of theolc^y. 

Dr. Begarre. Ah, Monsieur le Ministire, I am great 
much sorry to myself oppose to you. Mais, but, I can 
not hold on to my tongue, when you make comparaispn 
between t6ologie and my science. Certan' ! Ah, ma foi ! 
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what you caD certan^ ? Mcmdiear le President, pardon' ; 
what sex you are ? 

President. Sex ! 

Dr. Begarre. Oui, what religion party you belong ? 

PresidetU. O ! I am an Episcopalian. 

Dr. Begarre. Eh bien. [Speaking to Dr. Noddle.] 
Et vousy Monsieur le Docteur Noddell' ? 

Dr. Noddk. It is well known that I am a Presby- 
terian. 

Dr. Begarre. Eh bien. [LooJcing at Dr. Powivow.] 
Et vous, Monsieur le Docteur Powvow ? 

Dr. Powwow. I am a Baptist, I suppose. 

Dr. Begarre. Trte bien. Et vous, Monsieur le 
Reverend Greatsol, what sex you follow ? 

Mr. Oreatsoul. I am called a Methodist. 

Dr. Begarre. Enough. [Shrugging his shotdders.] 
Pardon^ You have prove de certainty of de science of 
teologie. Ma foi ! dere is notting certan' but dat you all 
diffare now, nevare,all time. I vill not spokes no more. 

President. Gentlemen, the hour to which your debate 
is limited by the by-laws, has elapsed, and the debate 
must be arrested. Is it your mind that the question be 
put in the usual manner ? If so, please to manifest it. 

[jill hold up lumds.] 

President. It is a vote. Such, then, as are of opin- 
ion that phrenology is entitled to the rank of a science, 
will please to hold up their hands. 

[Some hold up.] 

President. Such as are otherwise minded. 

[Some hold up.] 

President. The question is decided in the affirmative. 
[Several cry out. Doubted ! Doubted !] 

President. The decision is doubted, gentlemen. Will 
you be good enough 

Mr. Straightway. Mr. President, I would ask, 
whether the decision of this question here, will settle 
the question even here. I move that the meeting i^e 
adjourned. 



19 
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Dr. Begarre, I wiU be his second. 

President. It is moved and seconded, that this 
meeting be adjourned. If this be your mind, gentle- 
men, you will please to signify it. 

[All hands up.] 

President. The meeting, then, is adjourned. 



I'LL TRY; or, THE YANKEE MARKSMAN. 

Lord Percy, with his regiment, firing at a target on Boston 

Common. 
Jonathan, an awkward looking coantry boy, that had outgrown 

his jacket and trousers. 

Percy. Now, my boys, for a trial of your dtill! 
Imagine the mark to be a Yankee ; and here is a guinea 
for whoever hits his heart. 

[Jonathan draws 'near to see the trial ; and when 
the first soldier fires, an4 misses, he slaps his 
hand on his thigh, and laughs immoderately. 
Lord Percy notices him. * When the second 
soldier fires, and misses, Jonijithan throws up 
his old hat, and laughs (^gain.] 
Percy, [very crossly.] Why do you laugh, fellow ? 
Jonathan. To think how safe the Yankees are, if you 
must know. 

Percy. Why, do you think you could shoot better ? 
Jonathan. I don't know ; I could try. 
Percy. Give him a gun, soldier, and you may return 
the fellow's laugh. 

Jonathan, [takes the gun, and holes at every part of it 
carefutty, and then says^ It won't bust, wiH it ? Father's 
gun don't shine like this, but I gue£» it's a better gun. 
Percy. Why ? Why do you guess so ? 
Jonathan. 'Cause I know what that'll deu, and I 
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iiave 6ome doubtg about this-ere. But look o' here ! 
You called th$it-air mark a Yankee ; and I won't fire at 
a Yankee. 

Percy. Well, call it a British regular, if you (dease; 
only fire. 

Jonathan. Wdll> a r^flar it is, then. Now for 
freedom, as father says. [jQe raUes the gim, and fires,] 
There, I guess that-air red coat has got a hole in it ! 
[TSiming to the soldiers.] Why don't you laugh now, 
as that-air fellow said you mig^t. [Pointing to Percy.] 

Percy. You awkward- rascal, thai was an accident. 
Do you think you cQuld hit the mark again ? 

Jonathan. He ! I don't know ; I can try. 

Percy. Give him another gun, soldiers ; and take 
care that the clown does: not dioot you. I should not 
fear to stand before the mark myself. 

Jonathan. I guess you'd better not 

Percy. Why ? Do you think you could hit me ? 

Jonathan. I don't know ; I could try. 

Percy. Fire away, theti. 

[Jonatiumfiresy and again hits the mark.] 

Jonathan. Ha, ha, ha! How father would laugh 
to see me shooting at half-gun-shot ! 

Percy. Why, you rascal, do you think you could hit 
the mark at twice that distance ? 

Jonathan. He ! I don't know ; I'm not afeard to try. 

Percy. Give him another gun, soldiers, and place 
the mark farther ofil 

[Jonathan fires again, and hits as Itefbre.] 

Jonathan. There, I guess that-air reg'lar is as dead 
as the pirate that father says the judge hangs till he is 
dead, dead, dead, three times dead ; and that is one 
more death than Scripter tells on. 

Percy. There, fellow, is a guinea for you. 

Jonathan. Is it a good one ? [Ringing it.] 

Percy. Good ? Yes. Now begone ! 

Jonathan. I should like to stay, and see diem fel- 
lows kill some more Yankees. 
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Percj/y [aside.] The fellow is more rogue than fool. 
[To Jonathan.] Sirrah, what b your name ? 

Jonathan. Jonathan. 

Percy. Jonathan what ? 

Jonathan. Wot'U you gim to know ? 

Percy. What is your Other's name ? 

Jonathan. He was named arter me. 

PtTty. You lying rogue, how could that be, if you 
are hit son? 

Jonathan. Why, yoo see, his name was George, and 
he was afeard they'd think < he was called arter King 
G^eorge, and so the Gin'ral Court altered it to Joe. 

Percy. Do you think your father can shoc^ as well 
as you do ? 

Jonathan. I don't know ; but I guess he wouldn't 
be afeard to try. 

Percy. Where did you learn your skill ? 

Jonathan. O, father larnt me, when I wasn't knee 
high to a woodchuck. 

Percy. Why did he teach you so young? 

Jonathan. 'Cause, he said, I might have to shoot 
red-coats, one of these days. 

Percy. Ah ! Pray, my boy, do all the farmers in 
your town shoot as well as you do ? 

Jonathan. Yes, and better, teu. 

Percy. Would they like to shoot at red-coats, as 
you call them ? 

Jonathan. I've heerd 'em say they'd like to try. 

Percy. Come, my good fellow, while you are well 
off, you had better join us, and fight for your king ; for 
we shall hang every Yankee we catch. 

Jofiathan. I guess you won't catch any. 

Percy. Well, we can try, as you say ; and, since 
we have caught you, we will hang you for a traitor. 

Jonathan. No you won't. You paid me yourself for 
killing them three red-coats ; so I guess you won't Imng 
me for that 1 

Percy. No, my good fellow^ I like you too well. I 
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am sorry that my duty to my king obUges me to injure 
men who show in every thought and action that they 
are true Englishmen. You may go free ; but the next 
time you see my troops firing at a mark for exercise, 
you must not be so uncivil as to laugh at them, if they 
miss. What say you ? 

Jonathan. I don't know whether I can help it. 

Percy. Well, you can try^ can't you ? 

Jonathan. I 'spose I can ; for Deacon Simple tried 
to milk his geese, but his wifb didn't make no more 
butter for his trying, I guess. 

Percy. Begone ! or I shall have to put you under 
guard. Officer, give him a pass to Gharlestown ; but 
never let him come among our troops again. His ex- 
ample is a bad one. 



DRESS AND ASSURANCE. 

George. How are you, Dick? Why, what's the 
matter, boy ? Whose sins are you lamenting now ? 

Richard, Yours, George. I can not but tremble for 
you, when I consider what must be the inevitable con- 
sequence of your present line of conduct. 

breorge. Pshaw, Dick! Now dcMi't, my good fel- 
low, distress yourself on my account; for I am deter- 
mined to enjoy life, and I should be sorry to have my 
enjoyment the source of pain to an old friend. 

Richard. What do you mean by enjoyment ? 

George. Enjoyment ! Why, plenty of all the good 
things of this world, and a comfortable sit down, now 
and then, with one's friends. 

Richard. But, do you not recollect that your re- 
sources are by no means equal to your dress and other 
extraordinary expenses 7 
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George. We bloods look to our dress for resources, 
and not to our resources for dress, as you do. 

Richard. Can you do this honestly ? 

George. Hon-est-ly ! [Drawling it oiU.'\ We have 
no such word in our vocabulary. 

Richard. So it would seem. But, tell me, how do 
you contrive to keep up such an appearance of wealth 
and ^hion, when I can barely subsist ? What is the 
chief requisite ? 

George. Assurance, my dear. Lay in a good stock 
of assurance, and you have a mine at your disposal. 

Richard. But will assurance clothe me? 

George. Yes, and feed you, too. Hark ye, Dick. 
If your clothes are worn out, or unfashionable, go to a 
tailor, and order a suit of the best cloth, to be sent to 
your lodgings. Say nothing about the price, mind you 
— say nothing about that None but the vulgar, who 
intend to pay, ever say any thing about the price. 

Richard. Well, but must not I pay for them ? 

George. Pay for them ? TIo, man. When prick- 
louse calls for his money, order another suit. Try this 
expedient till he refuses to work for you, then swear 
at him for a troublesome puppy, and forbid him your 
house. 

Richard. Clothes, however, are not all I shall need. 

George. That's true, Dick. But they will procure 
every thing else. What's a man without clothes ? A 
smooth shilling, that hardly passes for what it really 
weighs, while every body gives currency to odfe fresh 
from the mint. Clothes, Dick, are a sine qua non with 
us bloods. 

Richard. How so? Every body appears to laugh 
at your fashionable trim, and to wonder how you dare 
appear so ridiculous. 

George. Yes ; and yet the same people do us hom- 
age.' ]No door is closed against a fine coat. Few 
tradesmen inquire how we came by it ; — and where is 
the lady wfao does not prefer it to an old, unfashionable 
one, let who will be in it ? 
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Richard. But still I should appear awkward in ccHn- 
pany. 

George. Not if you have a^rance. An impudent 
fellow may do a thousand awkward things, that would 
ruin a modest man. Nay, Dick, we sometimes have 
our blunders imitated. You recollect the story of Lord 
Spencer, who, losing the skirts of his coat accidentally, 
had assurance enough to wear what was left on his 
shoulders, and obtained the honor of introducing the 
garment which bears his name. 

Richard. He was more successful than the fox we 
read of in the fable, who, having lost his tail, wished to 
persuade his brethren of the inutility of that appendage. 

George. He was ashamed of his loss, Dick. De- 
pend upon it, that fox wanted assurance. But my 
principles are gaining ground fast ; or how else can you 
account for«the fact that men of threescore are turning 
fops, and most of the rising generation attend to nothing 
but dress. Time was when the cloak and surtout were 
the peculiar garb of manhood. Now no boy is without 
them. 

Richard. You might add, that drinking and tobacco, 
gaming and debt, were once the vices of men ; — but 
now every fashionable urchin can drink his bottle, smoke 
his cigar, and bet like a gamester. Of debts, I have 
nothing to add to the description you have just given 
me. 

George. You have omitted one accomplishment, 
however. The lad of fashion must swear a little. 
Nothing will show one's consequence like a volley of 
oaths, now and then. But dress is the remote cause of 
all this. I am sorry to own it, but you seldom* see a 
man of sense who is a fop. When you dress a calfs 
head, you must always take out the brains. 

Richard. But how do all these consequedees pro- 
ceed from dress ? 

George. I will tell you, since I have begun to rev^il 
our secrets. The time was, Dick, when modesty was 
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oottsidered an accomplishment in children, and def- 
erence to their superiors a duty. But now, almost as 
soon as they can walk, children are expected to get rid 
of their modesty, and learn to disregard the presence of 
their elders and superiors. 

Richard. How does this affect their dress ? 

George, The competition commences at school ; 
and then, as the tuition will all be lost without practice, 
and there is some fear of the lad's relapsing into his 
former modesty, he must be introduced into company, 
and frequent balls and assemblies, where dress is indis- 
pensable. And as, with a genteel coat, and a thorough 
knowledge of the capacity of his heels, he meets with a 
better reception than real worth does in a plain garb, it 
is no wonder that so many of our young men decorate 
their persons, instead of adorning their minds, and pa- 
mde at the corners of our streets, instead of attending 
to their business or studies. 

Richard. But is not all this an argument against 
dress ? 

George, Yes, Dick ; but what has argument to do 
with fashion ? You might as well talk of reason to the 
idiot, who is not a subject of it. 

Richard. Do you ever consider what the end of all 
this folly must necessarily be ? 

George. O, no ! Futurity is another word we have 
nothing to do with. But I have made my confessions, 
and have no idea of hearing a lecture upon them. So, 
good bye to you. The first glass I drink, shall be to 
your health and reformation. 

Richard. You had better continue thirsty, and pro- 
mote your own. I thank you, however, for the hints 
you have given me ; and, I trust, in future, I shall re- 
main contented with my obscurity, and no longer envy 
those whose exterior is their only recommendation. 
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MARINO FALIERO. 

[The following scene exhibits the condemnation of Marino Fa- 
X.IERO, Doge of Venice, and of Israel Bertuccio and Philip Ca- 
LEVDAROyfor treason against the Senate and Council of Ten, of which 
crime they had been convicted on the information of Bertram, one of 
their accomplices, who is present.] 

President of the Council, There now rests, after 
such conviction of 
Their manifold and manifest offences, 
But to pronounce on these obdurate men 
The sentence of the law — a grievous task 
To those who hear, and those who speak. Alas ! 
That it should fall to me ! and that my days 
Of office, should be stigmatized through all 
The years of coming time, as bearing record 
To this most foul and complicated treason 
Against a just and free state, known to all 
The earth as being the Christian bulwark Against 
The Saracen and the schismatic Greek, 
The savage Hun, and not less barbarous Frank ; 
A city which has opened India's wealth 
To Europe ; the last Roman refuge from 
O'erwhelming Attila ; the ocean's queen ; 
Proud Grenoa's prouder rival ! 'Tis to sap 
The throne of such a city, these lost men 
Have risked and forfeited their worthless lives : — 
So let them die the death. 

Bertuccio. We are prepared ; 
Your racks have done that for us. Let us die. 

President. If ye have that to say which would obtain 
Abatement of your punishment, the Junta 
Will hear you ; if you have aught to confess. 
Now is your time ; perhaps it may avail you. 

Bertuccio. We stand to hear, and not to speak. 

President. Your crimes 
20 
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Are fully proved by your accomplices^ 

And all which circumstance can add to aid them ; 

Yet we would hear from your lips complete 

Avowal of your treason. On the verge 

Of that dread gulf, which none repass, the truth 

Alone can profit you on earth or heaven. 

Say, then, what was your motive ? 

Beriuccio. Justice ! 

President What your object ? 

Bertuccio. Freedom ! 

President. You are brief, sir. 

Bertuccio. So my life grows : I 
Was bred a soldier, not a senator. 

President. Perhaps you think by this blunt brevity 
To brave your judges to postpone the sentence ? 

Bertucdo. Do you be brief as I am, and, believe me, 
I shall prefer that mercy to our pardon. 

President. Is this your sole reply to the tribunal ? 

Bertuccio. Go ask your racks what they have wrung 
from us, 
Or place us there again ; we have still some blood left, 
And some slight sense of pain in these wrenched limbs : 
But this ye dare not do ; for, if we die there, — 
And you have left us little life to spend 
Upon your engines, gorged with pangs already, — 
Ye lose the public spectacle with which 
You would appal your slaves to further slavery ! 
Groans are not words, nor agony assent. 
Nor affirmation truth, if nature's sense 
Should overcome the soul into a lie. 
For a short respite. Must we bear or die ? 

President. Say, who were your accomplices ? 

Bertuccio. The Senate ! 

President. What do you mean ? 

Bertuccio* Ask of the suffering people, 
Whom your patrician crimes have driven to crime. 

President. You know the doge ? 

B^ticcio. I served with him at 2Iara, 
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In the field, when you were pleading here your way 

To present office ; we exposed our lives, 

While you but hazarded the lives of others, 

Alike by accusation or defence ; 

And, for the rest, all Venice knows her dc^e, 

Through his great actions, and the senate's insults ! 

President. You have held conference with him ? 

Beriuccio. I am weary — 
Even wearier of your questions than your tortures : 
I pray you pass to judgment. 

President. It is coming. — 
And you, too, Philip Calendaro, what 
Have you to say why you should not be doomed ? 

Calendaro. I never was a man of many words. 
And now have few left worth the utterance. 

President. A further application of yon engine 
May change your tone. 

Calendaro. Most true, it toill do so ; 
A former application did so ; but 
It will not change my words ; or, if it does 

President. What then ? 

Calendaro. Will my avowal on yon rack 
Stand good in law ? 

President. Assuredly. 

Calendaro. Whoe'er 
The culprit be whom I accuse of treason ? 

President. Without doubt, he will be brought up to 
trial. 

Calendaro. And on this testimony would he perish ? 

President. So your confession be detailed and full. 
He will stand here in peril of his Kfe. 

Calendaro. Then look well to thy proud self, presi- 
dent ! 
For, by the eternity which yawns before me, 
I swear that thou, and only thou, shalt be 
The traitor I denounce upon that rack. 
If I be stretched there for th^ second time ! 

President. Unhappy men ! prepare for instant death. 
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The nature of your crime — our law — and peril 

The state now stands in — leave not an hour's respite. 

Guards, lead them forth, and upon the balcony 

Let them be justified ; and leave exposed 

Their wavering relics, in the place of judgment, 

To the full view of the assembled people. 

And Heaven have mercy on their souls ! 

Bertucdo. Signers, farewell ! we shall not all again 
Meet in (me place. 

President. And lest they should essay 
To stir up the distracted multitude — 
Guards ! let their mouths be gagged, even in the act 
Of execution. Lead them hence ! 

CaUndaro, What ! must we 
Not even say ferewell to some fond friend, 
Nor leave a last word with our confessor ? 

President. A priest is waiting in the ante-chamber ; 
But, for your friends, such interviews would be 
Painful to them, and useless all to you. 

Calendaro. I knew that we were gagged in life, at 
least 
All those who had not heart to risk their lives 
Upon their open thoughts ; but still I deemed 
That, in the last few moments, the same idle 
Freedom of speech accorded to the dying. 
Would not now be denied to us : but, since 

Bertucdo. Even let them have their way, brave 
Calendaro ! 
What matter a few syllables ? Let's die 
Without the slightest show of favor from them ; 
So shall our blood more readily arise 
To Heaven against them, and more testify 
To their atrocities, than could a volume. 
Spoken or written, of our dying words ! 
They tremble at our voices — nay, they dread 
Our very silence. Let them Uve in fear ! 
Leave them unto their thoughts, and let us now 
Address our own above ! — Lead on ; we are ready. 
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Calendaro. Israel, hadst thou but hearkened unto me, 
It had not now been thus ; and yon pale villam, 
The coward Bertram, would 

Bertuccio. Peace, Calendaro ! 
What brooks it now to ponder upon this ? 

Bertram, Alas ! 
I did not seek this task ; Hwas forced upon me. 
Say you forgive me, though I never can 
Retrieve my own forgiveness : frown not thus ! 

Bertuccio, I die, and pardon thee ! 

Cakndaro, [spitting at him.] I die, and scorn thee ! 
[Bertiiccio and Calendaro go outJ^] 

President. Doge, — for such still you are, and by 
the law 
Must be considered, till the hour shall come 
When you must doff the ducal bonnet from 
That head, which could not wear a crown more noble 
Than empires can confer, in quiet honor, 
But it must plot to overthrow your peers. 
Who made you what you are, and quench in blood 
A city's glory, — we have laid, already, 
Before you, in your chamber, all the proofs 
Which have appeared against you ; and more ample 
Ne'er reared their sanguinary shadows to 
Confront a traitor. What have you to say 
In your defence ? 

Doge. What shall I say to you. 
Since my defence must be your condemnation ? 
Ye are at once offenders and accusers, 
Judges and executioners ! — Proceed 
Upon your power. 

President. Your chief accomplices 
Having confessed, there is no hope for you. 

Doge. And who are they ? 

President. In number many ; but 

* If desirable, this scene can be divided at this plaM. 
20* 
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The first now stands before you in the court, — 
Bertram of Bergamo. Would you question him ? 

Dogty [looTcing at him contemptwmsly.'] No ! 

President. And two others — Israel Bertuccio 
And Philip Caiendaro — have admitted 
Their fellowship in treason with the doge ! 

Doge. And where are they ? 

President. Gone to their place, and now 
Answering to Heaven for what they did on earth. 

Doge. Ah ! the plebeian Brutus, is he gone? 
And the quick Cassius of the ar^senal ? — 
How did they meet their doom ? 

President. Think of your own ; 
It is approaching. You decline to plead, then ? 

Doge. I can not plead to my inferiors, nor 
Can recognize your legal power to try me. 
Show me the law. 

President. On great emergencies. 
The law must be remodeled or amended. 
Our fathers had not fixed the punishment 
Of such a crime ; as, on the old Roman tables, 
The sentence against parricide was left 
In pure forgetfulness : they could not render 
That penal, which had neither name nor thought 
In their great bosoms. Who would have foreseen 
That nature could be filed to such a crime 
As sons 'gainst sires, and princes 'gainst their realms ! 
Your sin hath made us make a law which will 
Become a precedent against such haughty traitors. 
As would with treason mount to tyranny ; 
Not even contented with a sceptre, till 
They can convert it to a two-edged sword ! 
Was not the place of dc^e sufficient for you ? 
What's nobler than the signory of Venice ? 

Doge. The signory of Venice! You betrayed me ! — 
You — youy who sit there — traitors as ye are ! 
From my equality with you in birth. 
And my superiority in action. 
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You drew me from my honorable toils 

In distant lands — on flood — in field — in cities ; 

You singled me out, like a victim, to 

Stand crowned, but bound and helpless, at the altar 

Where you alone could minister. I knew not — 

I sought not, wished not, dreamed not, the election, 

Which reached me first at Rome, and I obeyed ; 

But found, on my arrival, that, besides 

The jealous vigilance which always led you 

To mock and mar your sovereign's best intents. 

You had, even in the interregnum of 

My journey to the capital, curtailed 

And mutilated the few privileges 

Yet left the duke. All this I bore, and would 

Have borne, had not my very hearth been stained 

By the pollution of your ribaldry, 

And he, the ribald, whom I see amongst you 

Fit judge in such tribunal ! 

President. And can it be, that the great doge of 
Venice, 
With three parts of a century of years 
And honors on his head, could thus allow 
His fury, like an angry boy's, to master 
All feeling, wisdom, faith, and fear, on such 
A provocation as a young man's petulance ? 

Doge. A spark creates the flame ; 'tis the last drop 
Which makes the cup run o'er — and mine was full 
Already. You oppressed the prince and people : — 
I would have freed both — and have failed in both. 
Pause not : — I would have shown no mercy, and I seek 

none. 
My life was staked upon a mighty hazard — 
And, being lost, take what I would have taken. 
I would have stood alone amidst your tombs ; 
Now you may flock round mine, and trample on it, 
As you have done upon my heart while living. 

President. You do confess, then, and admit the 
justice 
Of our tribunal ? 
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Doge. I confess to have failed. 
Fortune is female : — from my youth her favors 
Were not withheld. The fault was mine to hope 
Her former smiles again at this late hour. 

President You do not, then, in aught arraign our 
equity ? 

Doge. Noble Venetians, stir me not with questions. 
I am resigned to the worst, but in me still 
Have something of the blood of brighter days. 
And am not over-patient. Pray you, spare me 
Further interr<^tion, which boots nothing. 
Except to turn a trial to debate. 
I shall but answer that which will offend you. 
And please your enemies — a host already. 
'Tis true, these sullen walls should yield no echo ; 
But walls have ears — nay, more, they have tongues — 

and if 
There were no other way for truth to overleap them, 
You, who condemn me — you, who fear and slay me — 
Yet could not bear in silence to your graves 
What you would hear from me of good or evil. 
The secret were too mighty for your souls ! 
Then let it sleep in mine — unless you court 
A danger which would double that you escape. 
Such my defence would be, had I full scope 
To make it famous : — for true words are things ; 
And dying men's are things which long outlive. 
And oftentimes avenge them. Bury mine. 
If ye would fain survive me. Take this counsel ; 
And, though too oft ye made me live in wrath. 

Let me die calmly. You may grant me this ! 

I deny nothing — defend nothing — nothing 

I ask of you but silence for myself. 

And sentence from the court ! 

* President. Marino Faliero, doge of Venice, 

Count of Val di Marino, senator. 

And sometime general of the fleet and army, 

Noble Venetian, many times and oft 
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Intrusted by the state with high employments, 

Even to the highest — listen to the sentence ! 

Convict by many witnesses and proofs, 

And by thine own confession, of the guilt 

Of treachery and treason, yet unheard of 

Until this trial — the decree is Death ! 

The place wherein as doge thou shouldst be painted, 

With thine illustrious predecessors, is 

To be left vacant, with a death-black veil 

Flung over these dim words engraved beneath, — 

" This place is of Marino Faliero, 

Decapitated for his crimes." 

Doge. What crimes ? 
Were it not better to record the factSj 
So that the con^templator might approve, 
Or at the least learn whence the crimes arose ? 
When the beholder knows a doge conspired, 
Let him be told the cause — it is your history. 

President. Time must reply to that. Our sons will 
judge 
Their fathers' judgment, which I now pronounce. 
As doge, clad in the ducal robes and cap. 
Thou shalt be led hence to the Giant's Staircase, 
Where thou and all our princes are invested ; 
And there, the ducal crown being first resumed, 
Upon the spot where it was first assumed. 
Thy head shall be struck off; and Heaven have mercy 
Upon thy soul ! 

Doge. Is this the sentence ? 

President, It is. 

Doge. I can endure it. And the time? 

President. Must be immediate. Make thy peace 

with God 

Within an hour thou must be in his jwesence ! 

Doge. Fm there already ; and my blood will rise 
To Heaven before the souls of those who shed it. 
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FORCING A CONVERSATION. 

Miss Pry. Remarkable weather, ma'am. 

Mrs. Grrnnp. It would be more remarkable if there 
were none. 

iMw* Pry. If there were none ! Did you ever know 
a time when there was no weather ? 

Mrs. Grump. Not to my recollection. 

Miss Pry. I think not. That would be the strangest 
thing that ever happened. 

Mrs. Grump. Hem! 

Miss Pry. Do you think we shall have a change of 
weather soon ? 

Mrs. Grump. I think it wi}l change when it gets 
ready. 

Miss Pry. When do you think that will be ? 

Mrs. Grump. Just before the change. 

Miss Pry. I never saw such weather since I was 
born. 

Mrs. Grump. Did you before ? 

Miss Pry. Before I was born ! How could I ? 

Mrs. Grump. That's a question of your own asking. 

Miss Pry. To be sure it is. Well, J never saw 
such weather as this. Do you not think it will rain ? 

Mrs. Grump. Yes, when the dry weather is over. 

Miss Pry. When do you think that will be ? 

Mrs. Grump. About the time it begins to rain. 

Miss Pry. Well,«you are the strangest woman I ever 
talked with. I can't get you started any which way. 
Do you never say any thing? 

Mrs. Chrump. Yes. 

Miss Pry. When, pray ? 

Mrs. Grump. When I am not silent. 

Miss Pry. You don't say so ! 

Mrs. Grump. Who does, then ? 

Miss Pry. Can't you converse like other folks ? 
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Mrs. Chump. Yes. 

Miss Pry. Yes, you can ? or yes, you can't ? 

Mrs. Grump. As you please. 

Miss Pry. Well, I can't make any thing of you, and 
so ril leave you. 

Mrs. Grump. That's what I have wished from the 
beginning. 

Miss Pry. I should like to know who you are, 
though. May I ask your name ? 

Mrs. Grump. Yes. 

3Itss Pry. I need not ask. It must be Hog. 

Mrs. Grump. You know your relations, then? 

Miss Pry. Yes, but I never cast pearls to them. 
Good bye ! 

Mrs. Grump. Hem ! 



HUMBUG. 

Mr., Mrs., and l^ns Hum. 

Miss Hum. O, WINTER in Brighton, Regency Square ! 
O, winter in Brighton ! the court will be there ; 
'Tis not for myself that I ask it — O, no ; 
'Tis for dear papa's health that I'm anxious to go. 

Mrs. Hum. My dear, she is right ; you should really 
arrange 
Some party of pleasure — you do want a change ; 
For you, just at present, this place is too dull. 
Do winter at Brighton, for Brighton is full. 

Mr. Hum. O, do not think of moving, for my sake, 
my dear ; 
You're really too anxious — I'm very well here. 

Miss Hum. Well! O, m^ dear father, excuse me, 
you're wrong 
To sport with my feelings — go look at your tongue. 
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Mrs. Hum. Weill O, my dear husbana, you can 
not disguise 
That terrible yellowness under your eyes ! 

Mr. Hum. Begone, ye two birds of ill omen ! I see 
Through this sensitive, anxious attention to me. 
Jf 1 am ao delicate, why should I hear 
The noise that the sea makes at this time of year ? 
ToUy miss, and you, madam, are trying by stealth 
To coax me to Brighton, by talking of healtfi. 

I know what you want, miss, and you, madam, too 

You want a gay season — yes, both of you do. 

Miss Hum. Papa, you're unkind — but I scorn to 
complain ; 
In Hogsnorton House Fm content to remain. 

I did think the moving might do you some good 

No matter — my motives are misunderstood. 
But even suppose that I did want a change 
From stupid Hogsnorton, Fm sure it's not strange. 
You don't want to see me established for life ; 
Who'd come to Hogsnorton to look for a wife ? 

Mrs. Hum. Don't talk to your father — sweet girl, 
it's no use — 
He deems my solicitude all an excuse ; 
Fve nursed him, and watched him, and now he imputes — 
No matter — Fm silent — but all men are brutes! 
He deems me deceitful, — you heard what he said ? 
He'll be sorry enough, perhaps, when I am dead. 

Mr. Hum. Maria, don't cry. Leonora, for shame ! 
Ask any soul living if Jam to blame. 
At Hogsnorton House there's my leather arm-chair, 
So easy and snug, (only look at it there !) 
And then, there's my cellar, my genuine wine — 
Without my old sherry I really can't dine. 
This house, too, is snug — and, pray, why should I 

lighten 
My purse for a gingerbread mansion at Brighton, 
Where, sleepless, you hear the perpetual din 
Of the tide going out, or the tide coming in ? 
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Sits. Hum. Nay, clearest, don't say bo — the lodging 

shan't be * 

In one of the terraces over the sea ; 
You'll sleep undisturbed, love, in Regency Square ; — 
And how could you think Fd forget your arm-chair? 
I planned that all nicely, my dear, if we went — 
It was by the van to be carefully sent 
And then, too, the wine, love, — (how odd you and I 
Should think of the very same things, by the bye ! ) — 
Your genuine sherry I meant to have placed 
In hampers. You see, dear, I study your taste. 

Miss Hum. And, dearest papa, yon and I will walk 
out; 
(You'll lean on my arm, and a fig for the gout !) 
You'll go to the library every day. 
And read all the papers in such a snug way ; 
And don't you remember the shop on the Styne ? 
The pastry-cook's shop, kept by Phillips, I mean — 
The shop where you used to eat soup ? 

Mr. Hum. Very true ; 
I almost can fancy I smell it — can't you? 

Mrs. Hum. Yes, love, so delicimis ! and then, loo, 
the chat, 
And the whist at Sir Robert's, you don't forget that 7 

Mr. Hum. The whist ! O, that was very pleasant ! 

Mrs. Hum. Yes, very ! 
Shall Sampson have orders to pack up the sherry ? 

Mr. Hum. Egad ! but you're certain Sir Robert is 
there ? 

Mrs. Hum. O, positive — when shall we pack the 
arm-chair ? 

Mr. Hum. I went there, last year, by the doctor's 
advice — 
That mulligatawny is certainly nice — 
The sherry may travel, 'tis true — and .the chair — 
But Sampson must pack it with very great care. 
I think it may do me some good — so I'll write 
To Parsons to take me a lodgings, tornight. [Exit.] 
21 
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Mrs. Hum. There ! did I not manage him well ? I 
declare, • 

While I live, I shall dote on that darling arm-chair. 
A lucky idea, was it not ? — and the wine ? 

3It88 Hum. Yes, mamma, and the soup was a good 
hit of mine. 

Mrs. Hum. And the whist at Sir Robert's ! the whist 
and the chat ! 

Miss Hum. Sir Robert 's in France, mamma, — 

Mrs. Hum. Never mind that. 
We'll vow we expected to meet him, and then 
We'll soon find out two or three humdrum old men. 

Miss Hum. And now, dear mamma, you're aware 
that I want 
A bonnet and gown 

Mrs. Hum. No, Maria, you can't — 
You really can^i have a new bonnet, my dear. 
You've worn that so little I gave you last year. 
Your gowns, too, mUst serve for the present. 

Mm Hum. Ah! no — 
You can not help sending to Carson.* 

Mrs. Hum. Why so ? 

Miss Hum. O, really, mamma, though you do not 
want dress 
To set off your figure and face, I confess ; 
Yet still, I did see such a hat and pelisse, 
They'd suit you exactly — I never shaU cease 
To wish that you had them ! Cerulean blue ! 
Send for them to please your Maria, now do. 

Mrs, Hum. My amiable daughter, I can not refuse 
To send up to Carson. What gown will you choose ? 
I'll order the blue for myself — and I think 
Tour bonnet, my darling, had better be pink. 

* A fashionable dress-maker in London. 
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THE LETTER. 
SquiRE Egan, and his new Irish Servant, Andt. 

Squire. Well, Andy ; you went to the post-office, 
as I ordered you ? 

Andy. Yis, sir. 

Squire. "Well, what did you find ? 

Andy. A most imperthinent fellow, indade, sir. 

Squire. How so ? 

Andy. Says I, as dacent like as a , 
want a letther, sir, if you plase." " W 
it for?" said the- posth-masther, as ye 
want a letther, sir, if you plase," said I 
do you want it for ? " said he again. " 
to you?" said I. 

Squire. You blockhead, what did he 

Andy. He laughed at me, sir, and said be could not 
tell what letter to give me, unless I told him the direc- 
tion. 

Squire. Well, you told him then, did you ? 

Andy. " The directions I got," said I, " was to get 
a letther here — that's the directions." " Who gave 
you the directions ? " says he. " The masther," said I. 
" And who's your masther? " said he. " What consarn 
is that o' yours ? " said I. 

Squire. Did he break your head, then ? 

Andy. No, sir. " Why, you stupid rascal," said 
he, " if you don't tell me his name, how can I give you 
his letther ? " " You could give it, if you liked," said I ; 
"only you are fond of axing impident questions, be- 
case you think I'm simple." " Get out o' this ! " said 
he. " Your masther must be as great a goose as your- 
self, to send such a missenger." 

Squire. Well, how did you save my honor, Andy ? 

Andy. "Bad luck to your impidence!" said I. 
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" Is it Squire Egan you dare to say goose to ? " " O, 
Squire Egan's your masther ? " said he. " Yis/' says 
I. " Have you any thing to say agin it ? " 

Squire. You got the letter, then, did you ? 

Andy. " Here's a letther for the squire," says he. 
" You are to pay me eleven pence poslhage.' " What 
'ud I pay 'leven pence for?" said I. "For posthage,^* 
says he. " Didn't I see you give that genthleman a 
letther for fourpence, this blessed minit ? " said I ; " and 
a bi^er letther than this ? Do you think Pm a fool ? " 
says I. "Here's a fourpence for you — and give me 
the letther." 

Squire. I wonder he did not break your skull, and 
let* some light into it. 

Andy. "Go along, you stupid thafe!" says he, 
becase I wouldn't let him chate your honor. 

Squire* Well, well ; give me the letter, 

Andy. I haven't it, sir. He wouldn't give it to me, 
sir. 

Squire. Who wouldn't give it to you ? 

Andy. That old chate beyant in the town. 

Squire. Didn't you pay what he asked ? 

Andy. Arrah, sir, why would I let you be chated, 
when he was selling them before my face for fourpence 
apiece? 

Squire. Go back, you scoundrel, or I'll horsewKp 
you! 

Andy. He'll murther me, if I say another word to 
him about the letther ; he swore he would. 

Squire. lU do it, if he don't, if you are not back in 
less than an hour. [£SwV.] 

Andy. O that the like of me should be murthered 

for definding the charrack^ter of my masther ! Its not 

• I'll go to dale with that bloody chate again. I'll off to 

Dublin, and let the letther rot on his dirty hands, bad 

luck to him ! 
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THE DANDY. 

SquiRB Grupf, who has been a Representative. 

Mr. Ether, a City Barber, "showing off" in a Country Village. 

[Scene — The village bar-room.] 

Ether, [always drawling affectedly.] Old Apocry- 
pha ! do yoa vegetate in this village ? 

Gruff. Yes. 

Ether. You don't say so ! 

Gruff. Yes, I do. 

Ether. I can't live out of the metropolis. Your sun 
tans me — tans me like a Hottentot — indeed it does. 

Gruff. It does not prevent your looking green. 

Ether. Your air, too, stifles me ; and your dust is 
altogether inconsistent with free respiration — it is, in- 
deed it is. 

Gruff. You'll die one of these days. 

Ether, You are disposed to be facetious, friend. 
But I have found it impossible to live in America, since 
I visited Italy. Our houses are beaver-dams, decidedly. 
I can't look at a building here — I can't, really. 

Gruff. Have you seen the State House ? 

Ether. I called to see it one morning, but 

Gruff. Wasn't it at home ? 

Ether. You are a very facetious gentleman — you 
are, upon my soul ; but I had rathier make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, than climb up to that cupola. I couldn't sur- 
vive the fatigue — I couldn't, by Hercules ! 

Gruff. You had better go up, then, at once. 

Ether. I went up ten steps, and sank under it — 
swooned, absolutely swooned ; — and that barbarian of 
a guide had no fan to lend me. It is homicide, rank 
homicide, by Hercules ! 

Gruff. Are there no stairs in Italy ? 

Ether. You are disposed to be facetious, friend. 
21* 
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But yoa never travelled — I'll bet a half-sized ice-cream 
you haven't 

Gruff, I'll take the bet. 

Ether. You won't though, will you? Well, I'm 
glad to meet with a traveller ; for there's rtothinig' here 
worth talking about. When one has been abroad, 
home is execrable — perfectly hideous, I assure you. 

Gruff. Better stay away, then. 

Ether. You are right, friend •=— decidedly right. I 
wish the boiler of the steam-packet that transported rae 
back, had collapsed — upon my soul, I do — even 
though my epidermis had been damped by the st^am. 

Gruff. Can you swim ? 

Ether. * You are too facetious, old horse-radish ! — 
But it is relapsing into barbarism to come home again, 
— it is dying by inches — it is, indeed it is. 

Gruff. How tall are you? 

Ether. I shall evaporate in a consumption in dx 
weeks — I shall, indeed. 

Gruff. You had better hang yourself. 

Ether. No, that would be vulgar — decidedly vul- 
gar — unmitigated vulgarity! — it would, indeed. I 
would put my head into a bowl of German cologne^ if 
I thought I could keep it under. 

Gruff, ril hold it down for you. 

Either. Thank you kindly. I hate to trouble a 
friend, in such an unpleasant business. 

Chuff. No trouble. I've drowned a hundred pup- 
pies in my day. 

Ether. Do you mean to apply that offensive appel- 
lation to me, sir ? 

Gruff. You applied it ; — I didn't. 

Ether. O, you didn't apply it. Well apologized ; 
for I am averse to bloodshed — decidedly averse to 
shedding blood, sir. 

Gruff. Look here, young chap ! what is your name ? 

Ether. Name ! sir ? — name ! It is decidedly impo- 
lite to ask a gentleman his name. I cannot answer so 
impolite a question — upon my soul, I cannot. 
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Chrvff, Give me your card, then. 

Ether. Excuse me — I left the last perfumed one at 
Miss Yanilla's, just before I bad the extraordinary hap- 
piness of meeting you. 

Gruff. Give me one that is not perfumed. 

Ether. Excuse me, my dear sir — you distress me 
exceedingly. I am not accustomed to such personatt- 
ties — decidedly unaccustomed — altogether i^nused, I 
assure you. 

Gruff. Is not your name Ether ? 

Ether. Sir ! you are disposed to be facetious, sir — 
decidedly facetious, sir, upon my honor. What could 
superinduce the unaccountable liberty that you have 

taken in suspecting that my name may foe eh ! 

what did you conjecture that it was ? 

frruff. Fve shaved at your shop. 

Ether. Some stupendous conspiracy has been formed 
to disturb my equanimity — it has, indeed it has. 

Gruff, You seem to be all in a lather. 

Ether. *Sdeath and gunpowder-tea! why do you 
persecute me in this decidedly unpleasant manner? 
Beware, sir ! I may become passionate — decidedly 
passionate, sir — and then I can not answer for the con- 
sequences ! — yes, sir, for the consequences ! I may do 
a deed that may be irrevocable, irremediable, sir — 
unequivocally irreme'diable as death itself, sir! — ^Ijnay, 
indeed, sir ! 

Gruff Young man, you had better go home to your 
shop. You never saw any thing of Italy, but the Naples 
soap you sell. If you are ashamed of your business, let 
me tell you that every honest trade is a respectable one ; 
and, in my opinion, the plainest barber is, in every 
respect, superior to an affected monkey — decidedly 
superior — upon my soul, superior — it is indeed, sir. — 
So, good bye to you. [He goes out.] 

Ether. Well, this is decidedly plain — upon my soul, 
it is ; and, if it was not for one thing more than another, 
I'd follow that old crabstick — I would, decidedly — 
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upon my honor, I would. I deserve two immortali- 
ties — indeed I do — for not becoming passionate^ un- 
restrainedly passionate, under such provocation. But 
I will punish him. Fll take him by the nose, if he ever 
enters my shop again, and if I don't lacerate his jugular 
for him, it will be because I'm afraid to — indeed it 
will, it will indeed. [He goes out, pulling up his dickey 
with a determined air.] 



THE FEMALE EXaUISITES. 

Mrs. Sjerset. 
Beckt, her Daughter. 
Katt, her Niece. 
Madoe, the Servant GirL 

Mrs. Kersey. Tell me what you have done to the 
gentlemen who have just left the house in such a rage ? 
Did I not request you to receive them as your destined 
husbands ? 

Becky. How could we treat them civilly, mother, 
when they offered themselves at the first visit ? 

Mrs. Kersey. And what was there improper in that ? 

Beclcy. O, horrible ! If the affair were managed in 
this vulgar manner, a romance would soon have an end. 

Kaiy. Aunt, my cousin is perfectly right. How can 
one receive people entirely unacquainted with the deli- 
cacies of gallantry ? I don't believe they ever heard of 
Tenderland, and the sighs, and billet-doux, and senti- 
mental raptures, that are the peculiar growth of its soil. 

Becky. Does not their whole appearance indicate 
this ? Come to make a formal visit, and expect to be 
admitted the first time ! 

Katy. And then, to wear a coat without frogs, and 
hands without gloves! Besides, I noticed that their 
stocks were not in the newest style 
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Becky. And their vests were full an inch t6o long. 

Mrs. Kersey. You are both crazy — Katy, and you, 
Becky 

Becky. O, for goodness' sake, mother, do leave off 
calling us by these outlandish names ! 

Mrs. Kersey. Outlandish names, miss ! are they not 
your true and proper Christian names ? 

Becky. Heavens ! how vulgar ! What astonishes 
me is, that you should ever have had so intellectual 
a daughter as myself. Who ever heard of Becky oif 
Katy in refined conversation ? and either name would 
be enough to blast the finest romance that ever was 
written. 

Katy. It is true, aunt; for it is distressing to an 
ear of any delicacy to hear such words pronounced. 
And the name of Seraphina Cherubina, which my 
cousin has adopted, and that of Celestina Azurelia, 
which I have bestowed upon myself, have a grace 
which even you must perceive. 

Mrs. Kersey. Hear me — I have but one word to say. 
I will hear of no other names than were given you by 
your godfathers and godmothers; and as to the gen- 
tlemen, I know their worth, and am resolved that you 
shall marry them. I am tired of having you upon my 
bands. 

Becky. Allow us to breathe awhile among the fash- 
ionables of the city, where we have hardly arrived. Give 
us time to weave the web of our romance, and do not 
hasten the catastrophe of our being with such unrefined 
precipitation. 

Mrs. Kersey. You are a finished pair of fools, and 
shall be married or go to the mad-house immediately ! 

[She goes out.'\ 

Katy. Mercy on us ! how completely material your 
mother is ! How dull is her understanding ! and how 
dark her soul ! 

Becky. I can hardly persuade myself that I am 
really her daughter, and I am persuaded that some ad- 
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venture will hereafter develope a more illustrious pa- 
rentage. 

[Enter Madge.] 

Madge. There is a man below, who says his lady 
wishes to speak with you. 

Becky. Dolt ! Can not you deliver a message with 
less vulgarity ? You should say, " A necessary evil 
wishes to be informed whether it is your pleasure to be 
accessible." 

Madge. I don't understand French, ma'am. 

Becky. Impertinent ! How insupportable ! And who 
is his lady ? 

Madge. He called her the Marchioness Quizzilla. 

Becky, [to Katy.] O, my dear, a marchioness ! — a 
marchioness! It is, no doubt, some intellectual lady, 
who has heard of our arrival. Think of it -2- a mar- 
chioness ! my dear. 

Katy. Let us adjust our dress, and sustain the repu- 
tation which has preceded us. [To Madge.] Run and 
bring us the counsellor of the Graces. 

Madge. Gracious, ma'am ! I don't know what sort 
of a critter that is. You must talk Christian, if you 
wish me to understand you. 

Katy. Bring us the mirror, then, ignoramus! and 
take care that you do not sully the glass by letting your 
ugly image pass before it 

[Madgeygoing out, meets the Marchioness entering, veiled.] 

Madge. Madam, these are my mistresses. 

Marchioness. Ladies, you will be surprised, no doubt, 
at the audacity of my visit, but your reputation has 
brpught it upon you. Merit has such charms for me, 
that I break down all barriers to get at it. 

Becky. If you are in pursuit of merit, you must not 
hunt for it on our domain. 

Katy. If you find any merit here, you must have 
brought it. 

Becky. Madge ! 
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Madge. Ma'am. 

Becky. Approximate hither the sedentary aids of 
conversational intercourse. 

Madge. Ma'am ! 

Becky. Bring some chairs^ dolt ! 

Kaiy. Come, madam, do not be inexorable to that 
chair, which is stretching out its arms to embrace you. 
[The marchioness sits affectedly.^ 

Marchioness. Well, ladies, what do you think of the 
city ? [Eocit Madge.] 

Becky, We have not yet had an opportunity of see- 
ing its ineffable attractions. 

Marchioness. Leave that to me. I will establish an 
academy of wits at your house, and not a rhyme shall 
be made in the city without your knowledge. I some- 
tunes scratch a line or two myself, and you will find at 
least two hundred songs of mine, as many sonnets, four 
hundred epigrams, and more than a thousand madrigals, 
to say nothing of enigmas, charades, &c., running the 
rounds of the first circles. 

Becky. Only think, my dear — over a thousand mad- 
rigals ! 

Katy. And in the first circles, too ! 

Marchioness. Hearing of your arrival, I have come 
to do you the homage of presenting you an impromptu 
that I made upon myself yesterday. I am unequalled 
in impromptus. 

Katy. An impromptu is the touchstone of wit. 

Marchioness. Listen, then. 

Katy and Becky. We are all attention. 

Marchioness. You will understand that I suppose a 
gentleman to make the verses upon receiving a glance 
from my eyes. 

Katy and Becky. What an ingenious device ! 

Marchioness. Listen : — [ With much affectation.] 

**Ah! ah! suepicionless of smart, 

And seddng in your charms relief, 
Your eye, cataceous, stole my heart, 
gtop thief! stop thief! stop thief I stop thief!" 
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Katy. O, Heavens ! desist ; it b too exquimte. 

Marchionest, Did you notice the commencement — 
" Ah ! ah ! " There is something fine in that " Ah ! 
ah ! " — as if a man suddenly thought of something — 
« Ah ! ah ! " Surprise — « Ah ! ah ! « 

Becky. Yes, I think the " Ah ! ah ! " admirable. 

Katy. I should rather have made that << Ah ! ah ! " 
than Paradise Lost. 

Marchfoness. You have the true taste, I see. 

Katy and Becky. Our taste is not the most corrupt 

MarckiontMs. But did you not also admire ^^ sus- 
picionless of smart ? " — innocent, you understand, as a 
sheep — not aware of danger; — and " seeking in your 
charms relief," — expecting, you understand, that I slH>old 
smile him into life. '^ Your eye, cataceous : " what do 
you think of the word cataceous 7 was it not well chosen ? 

Katy. Perfectly explosive. 

Becky. Cataceous, that is, slyly, like a cat. I can 
almost see a feline quadruped watching its prey. 

Katy. Nothing could be more superingeniously con- 
ceived. 

Marchioness. " Stole my heart" — robbed me of it — 
carried it right away. " Stop thief ! stop thief ! stop thief! " 

Becky. O, stop ! stop ! — let us breathe. 
, Marchioness. Would you not think a man was cry- 
ing after a robber to arrest him ? 

Katy. There is a transcendental spirituality in the idea. 

Becky. Do repeat the " Ah ! ah ! " 

Marchioness. " Ah ! ah ! " 

Becky and Katy. O ! O ! 

Marchioness. " Suspicionless of smart." 

Becky. " Suspicionless of smart." 

[Looking at Katy.] 

Katy. " Suspicionless of smart." 

[Looking at Becky.] 

Marchioness. " And seeking in your charms relief." 

Becky and Katy. O I "In your charms relief ! " 

Marchioness. " Your eye, cataceous." 

Becky. « Cataceous," — O ! 
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Katy.. O! "Cataceous." 

Marchioness. "Stole my heart." 

Becky. Stole his heart ! 

Katy. Stole his heart ! Ollfkint! 

Marchioness. "Stop thief! stop thief ! stop thief!'* 

BecTcy. O ! " Stop thief! stop thief! " 

Katy. " Stop thief ! stop thief ! stop thief ! " 

All together. "Stop thief! stop thief ! stop thief!" 

[Enter Madge.] 

Madge. Stop thief ! What is the matter ? Who has 
been robbed ? 

Becky. O, how your material presence brings us to 
earth again ! {Mrs. Kersey uncovers her face.] 

Madge. Why, ma'am, what trick are you playing 
the young ladies ? 

Mrs. Kersey. I am only teaching the silly exquisites, 
that some folks may make as refined fools as some folks, 
and that affectation is not learning. " Ah ! ah ! Cata- 
ceous ! Stop thief! stop thief! stop thief!" 

Becky. I am imperturbably petrified. 

Katy. And I indiscriminately confounded. 

Mrs. Kersey. Becky Seraphina Cherubina, and Katy 
Celestina Azurelia, my advice to you is, to aim at noth- 
ing above common sense, and not to suspect that all the 
world are fools, because you happen to be so. 



MAN IS BEST AS HE IS. 

Mr. Howell and his two Sons, Manlius aitd IkmWk. 

Mr. Howelly [toith a basket of apples.] I will place 
this basket above the reach of my boys, for the fruit is^ 
not yet quite ripe, and prevention is not (mly easier 
22 
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than cure, but it is our duty to keep temptations out of 
the reach of young and old. [He places the basket on 
some high place^ and goes out just as his sons enteral 

Manlius. What, in the name of wonder, did father 
have in ftiat basket ? 

James. Something rare, no doubt, with which he 
intends to surprise us. 

Manlius. What do you guess it was ? 

James. I never guess, when I can be sure. See, 
there is the basket ! Let's have a look at it. 

Manlius. If father had wished us to see it, he 
would not have placed it so high. 

James. Well, there's no harm in looking. I guess 
I can reach it by jumping. 

Manlius. I thought you never guessed, when you 
could be certain. My advice is, to let the basket alone 
till father comes. 

James. I can't wait so long. [He tries tojumpy but 
falls far short of it.] 

Manlius. I should guess that you will never reach it 
so, if 1 were not certain that you will not. 

James. There are more ways than one to market. 
[He takes a chair, and tries first standing on the seat ; 
then, in endeavoring to mount on the hack, he overturns 
the chair y and falls upon the floor.] 

Manlius. I guess you have hurt yourself now. 

James. I don't guess, for I am sure of it. [He 
limps.] I wish I was a giant, and then I could reach 
what I wanted without breaking my neck. 

Manlius. I guess it would hurt you more to fall 
then, than it does now ; so what would you gain by 
that ? 

James. I should want neither ladder nor pole, when 
cherries' and apples were ripe. 

Manlius. They never would ripen; you would 
knock them all off with your head. 

James. I could walk through the streets, and lock 
into all the chamber windows. 
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Manlius. You might see what people did not wish 
you to see there ; but you would lose sight of many 
things that you now wish to see nearer the ground. 

James. I should not fear being run over by car- 
riages, for I would straddle so, [he straddles,] and let 
them pass between my legs. 

Manlius. You would not get as many rides in them 
as you do now. 

James, And if Master Whipwell struck me, I could 
strike him back again with interest. 

Manlius. I have not heard you tell of any good that 
you would do. 

James. O, I should do a deal of good, of course. 
I would protect you, you little monkey ! 

Manlius. You had better not promise much more, 
until you begin to grow. 

James. Poh ! You are not so much bi^er than I. 
Stand up, my little gentleman. [They i 
back, and James stands tiptoe.] 

Manlius, [feels, and at first wonders at 
ference ; then looks at Jameses feet, and si 
Ah, slyboots ! come, put down your heeli 
grow six inches in a minute. But I should 
whether, when you are a giant, you mean to have every 
thing else as small as it is now ? 

Jamss. No ; I'd have every thing large in proportion. 

Manlius. Well done, James ; you may ^s well stay 
as you are. 

Jamss. I did not mean so, exactly. No, I would 
have other things remain small. 

Manlius. You would have to live out of doors, 
then ; for you could never squeeze into any house. I 
guess Jack Frost would be your most intimate ac- 
quaintance, -a J- CI 1 

James. Well, what other objection, Mr. Solomon ? 

Manfius. If you were overheated, you could not 
get under the shade of a pleasant tree, for trees would 
be bushes to you. 
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James. I should build me a house on purpose. 

Mardius. You could take such long steps^ yea 
would like to travel much, no doubt. 

James, Yes, I should go from one end of the WOTld 
to the other. 

Mafdius. You would have to carry your house with 
you, as the snail does. That would be mighty pleasant. 
But there is another important question. How would 
you be fed ? You would eat an ox or two at every 
meal. 

James. O, I guess \ should let the oxen grow large, 
likewise. 

Manlius. Our pasture would hardly give such an ox 
a breakfast. 

Jatnes. Well, I would have the pasture enlarged, 
too. 

Manlius, Tlieo you would only need one thing 
more. 

James. What would that be? 

ManKus. To have the world made laiger. 

James. Well, I guess, on the whole, that man is 
best as he is. 

Manlius. Yes; and it is hardly worth while t 
change the whole order of things, just to find what 
is in father's basket 

Jamesy [looking wishfvUy up at the basJcet, and 
rubbing his legy as he limps off.] May be so; but I 
should like to know what is in it, nevertheless. 

ManHus. You had better say it is full of sour 
grapes, as the fox did, when he found that his legs 
were shorter than his longings. 
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VANITY PUNISHED. 

MicHAxi., a Country fioy. Son of a Tenant of VALsirriinB's 
Father. 

MtchaeL Master Valentine, I have gathered you 
a pretty nosegay, which I hope you will accept. 

Valentine. Nosegay ! pshaw ! I want none of your 
nosegays. 

Michael It is true, they are only wild flowers ; but 
I thought you would like to know their names. 

Valentine. I have no wish to learn the names of 
weeds. You may carry them where you found them. 

Michael. Well, now, if I had known that, I should 
have saved myself the trouble 
determined not to go home 
something; and, though it was 
and gathered them by moonligh 
please you. 

Valentine. You talk of the 
how big it is? 

Michael. Big as a small cheese. 

Valentine. Ignorant little clown ! It is half as big 
as the world. Here, can you read this book ? 

Michael. Is it in English? 

Valentine. Telemaque in English ! Ha, ha, ha I It 
is French, booby !, 

Michael. Let me look at it, if you please. 

Valentine. Don't touch it with your dirty hands. 
Where did you buy those tanned leather gloves ? 

Michael. Gloves ! it is my skin, Master Valentine^ 
I have been working in the sun. 

Valentine. It is hard enough to be cut into shoe- 
soles. 

Michael. It is not harcj from idleness, Master Val- 
entine. You know how to talk better than I ; but I 
22* 
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could beat you at hard work; and to be industrious, 
and treat every body well, is about all I know how to 
do. But it is late, and I must go. Good evening to 
you. [He goes out] 

Valentine. I am ashamed to ask him to show me 
the way home, though I am completely lost iii these 
woods. I shall have to stay here all night, and be 
eaten by wild beasts. O dear! O dear! Michael! 
Michael! Michael! If he don't bear mo^ I am lost. 
Michael ! here, come back ! 

Michael, [entering.] What is the matter, Master 
Valentine ? Has any thing hurt you ? 

Valentine. No; I was thinkiog vifhich way 1^ mu^ 
steer to get out of these woods. 

Michael. Don't your French help you ? 

Valentine. No ; French has nothing to do with it. 
You know it has not. 

Michael. Well, there's your great moon ; can't that 
help you ? 

Valentine. How can that tell me the way home ? 
Well, if you don't choose to tell me, you needn't. 

Michael. What will you give Rie to tell you, Master 
Valentine ? 

Valentine. I will give you all my playthings. 

Michael. Will you take my nosegay, and always 
keep it to remember the woods by ? 

Valentine. Michael, I am sorry I ill-treated you, just 
now. 

Michael. I suppose, if I should point out the way 
with my ugly leather hands, you would not take it. 

Valentine. You need not twit me so, when I am 
sorry. 

Michael. Master Valentine, I am inclined to think 
my cheese moon is of more service to me than your 
monstrous half of the world that you tell about. What 
is the value of your knowledge, if it is of no use to y^'? " 
Which way from home does this forest lie ? 

Valentine. West, of course. 
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Michael. Well, there'f the uxkncl Does that rise in 
the east, or west ? 

Valentine. In the east I see now what you mean. 
If the forest lies west of home, home lies east of the 
forest; and towards the moon is towards home, is it 
not? 

Michael. So my cheese tells me* Go straight to- 
wards the moon, and you wUl strike the main road ill 
half a mile ; and then, as you know French, you cw 
easily inquire the way* 

Valentine. You are too hard upon me, Michael ; but 
I thank you, nevertheless* 

Michael. And you will take the nosegay, Master, 
Valentine ? 

Valentine. To b^ sure I will, and will keep it tiU I 
die, and tell how I came by it, if I am ridiculed ever so 
much for it. I have lost my way^ to be sure, but I have 
found myself, and have got a dew to the true valuQ of 
knowlec^ — Utility. 



BLIND-MAN'S BUFF. 
Alfred and Chaklxs, and several Playmates. 

Alfred. Now we shall have fine fun. " When, the 
cat's away the mice will play." 

Charles. But you will not play here in father's 
study ? You know he would not allow that. 

Alfred. When father is away, I am master of the 
house, and expect obedience. 

Charles. My eyes ! what a dignitary my brother has 
grown ! My friends are coming up the court ; but where 
are yows ? 

Alfred. My friends are young gentlemen, and do 
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not break their ne<^ to get first to a party. You and 
your friends could not reach up to my nose. 

Carles. If your hi^ness will permit me^ I will re- 
move this pile of books to a place of safety. 

Alfred. Let them lie, till I direct their removal. 
On the whole,> I will remove them myself. 

Charhs. Upon my word, a very orderly gentleman. 
May I assist you, sir ? I will remove these great books 
first. 

Alfred. Don't touch them ! Pile them, one by one, 
upon my arms. [Chtnies piles them up to his chin.] One 
more ! [Charles puts another on.] Posh that farther on ! 
[Charles pushes it against his nose ; he starts back, and 
the books faU,] You little blockhead! [shaking him,] 
you did that on purpose, I know you did ! 

Giarles. Well, [pouting,] you told me to push it 
on ; and, just now, you told me I could not reach your 
nose, but it seems I did. 

Alfred. There come your friends. Now, do you 
mind and obey me. [Strutting about.] I must keep up 
my dignity at any rate. 

[Enter John, George, Henry, and Frank.] 

Charles, [introducing them.] My brother, Alfred the 
Great, gentlemen. 

Alfred, [aside.] Fll pull your ears, you little ptlppy ! 
Boys, I am glad to see you. What shall we play ? 

Charles. We have agreed to play Blind-man's Buffi 

Alfred. And ourself has concluded to do no such 
thing. Pray, whom does your important we include ? 

Henry. I told Charles, we should like a game of 
that ; but, of course, we shall yield to your better judg- 
ment 

Alfred. Very properly spoken, Master Henry. Be 
it Blind-man's Buff, then. I had no objection to the 
game ; but I had no idea of any dictation from Charles. 

Charles. What a beard our hen has got ! '[Aside to 
Frank.] Let's blind Alfred, and then we can plague 
him for his pride. 
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FrarJc. Come, Alfred, you must be blinded first, 
so that we may learn the most gentlemanly way of 
doing it. s - 

Alfred, Well, Pll begin; but there must be no 
rudeness. 

[They blind hiniy and then jmJZ, and pinch, and 
push him about,] 

Charles. Why don't you catch us, Alf ? [Pulling 
his hair.] 

Alfred. Who was that ? [PuUing off his blinder.] 
Pshaw ! you don't know how to play, you fools ! You 
should all be still as mice, so that I can not hear you. 
Now I'll be blind-man again, [aside,] and let that dog 
of a Charles look out. [He puts on the handkerchief^ 
Are you all ready ? 

George. Yes. Turn round three times, and catch 
whom you may. 

[T^cy all leave the room on tw^toe.] 

Alfred. Ah ! I hear you giggle. You'll never learn 
how to do it. Hark ! Ah ! I hear ydu breathe. There! 
I have you ! [He seizes a chmr.] You think I don't 
know where you have hid ; but I'm up to your tricks. 
[He feels under the table.] Where are you ? Come, 
speak, one of you. [At last, he takes off the blinder, 
and looks sheepishly around him.] Well, this serves 
me right. But I'll make them feel yet that, when my 
father 's away, I am commander-in-chief, and they must 
obey his representative. [Pulls up his collar, and struts 
out of the room.] 
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THE TORTOISE. 
Mm. ToLnur and his Sons, George and Wuxiaic 

Mr. Tohnan. Bots, what are you doing with that 
tortoise ? 

Oeorge. We are putting a coal on his back, sir^ to 
make him run out of his shell. 

Mr. Tolman. Do you think he can do so ? 

WiUiam. Certainly, father; didn't you know it? 
This is the way they get oS the shell, without breaking 
it, when they wish to make combs. 

Mr. Tolman. There must be some mistake. You 
may depend upon it, the animal grows to his shell 

Oeorge. O, no, father ; he can run out of it when- 
ever he pleases. 

Mr. Tolman. It seems he does not please to leave 
it, though you torture him. 

William. How torture him, father? There is no 
feeling in his shell. 

Mir. Tolman. Then there is no use in putting a coal 
upon it. He will not mind what he does not feel. You 
had better coax him to go out. 

George. He won't be coaxed, father ; and yet his 
shell is as loose on him as my clothes. 

Mr. Tolman. Well, George, lie across these two 
chairs a minute. I wish to show you an experiment. 

George. Is it in animsd magnetism, father ? I should 
like to see an experiment dearly. [He lies down.] Tell 
me what I must do now. 

Mr. Tolman. Well, then, when I put this hot coal 
on your back, you must run out of your clothes. 

Qeorge. Why, father, you know I can't, unless I 
unbutton my jacket. 

Mr. Tolman. Did you unbutton the jacket of the 
poor tortoise ? Hold still now, till I put the coal on. 
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George. O dear ! O dear ! You'll hurt me, father. 

Mr, Tolman. O, no — there is no feeling in your 
clothes. I only ^ish to do to you as you were doing to 
the tortoise. 

WiUiam. Father, are you serious ? 

Mr. Tolman. I never was more so in my life. If 
your cruelty did not arise from ignorance, I should pun- 
ish you for it. What did you expect to do with this 
little shell, after you had forced the poor animal to 
leave it ? 

WiUiam. We meant to make a comb of it. 

Mr. Tolman. It is not the kind of shell of which 
combs are made. It is of na use at all. You should 
have ascertained this before you applied the torture. 
We may have a right to destroy animals for our benefit, 
and perh^s to obtain our luxuries, but we have no 
right to hurt them in idle sport. 

George. What shall we do with the tortoise, then ? 

Mr. Tohnan. What did I do with you, when you 
objected to having the coal on your back ? 

George. You let me go without finishing your ex- 
periment. 

Mr. Tolman. Well, I do not know that the golden 
rule of doing as we would be done by, is not as appli- 
cable to our treatment of animals as to that of our fellow- 
creatures. It certainly is always a safe rule, and I am 
glad I came in time to teach it to you. 



THE DEAD MOTHER. 

Father. Touch not thy mother, boy. Thou canst 

not wake her. 
Child. Why, father ? She still wakens at this hour. 
Father. Your mother 's dead, my child. 
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ChM. And what is de^d ? 
If she be dead, why, then, 'tis only sleeping — 
For I am sure she sleeps. Come, mother, rise ! 
Her hand is very cold ! 

Father. Her heart is cold. 
Her limbs are bloodless — would that mine were so ! 

ChUd. If she would waken, she would soon be 
warm. 
Why is she wrapped in this thin sheet ? If I, 
This winter morning, were not covered better, 
I should be cold like her. 

Father, No, not like her : 
The fire might warm you, or thick clothes — but her — 
Nothing can warm again ! 

Child, If I could wake her. 
She would smile on me, as she always does. 
And kiss me. Mother ! you have slept too long. 
Her face is pale — and it would frighten me. 
But that I know she loves me. 

Father. Come, my child. 

Child. Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt 
A beating at her side ; and then she said 
It was her heart that beat, and bade me feel 
For my own heart — and they both beat alike, 
Only mine was the quickest. 
And I feel my own heart yet — but hers I can not feel. 

Father. Child! child! you drive me mad. Come 
hence, I say. 

Child, Nay, father, be not angry ; let me stay here 
Till my mother wakens. 

Father. I have told you, 
Your mother can not wake — not in this world — 
But in another she mil wake for Us. 
When we have slept like her, then we shall see her. 

Child. Would it were night, then ! 

Father, No, unhappy child ! 
Full many a night shall pass, ere thou canst sleep 
That last, long sleep ! Thy father soon shall sleep ■. 
Then wilt thou be deserted upon earth : 
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None will regard thee. Thou wilt soon forget 
Thou hadst natural ties , — an orphan lone — 
Abandoned to the wiles of wicked men, 
And women still more wicked. 

Child, Father! father! 
Why do you look so terribly upon me ? 
You will not hurt me ? 

Father. Hurt thee, darling ? No ! 
Has sorrow's violence so much of anger, 
That it should fright my boy ? Ccmie, dearest, come. 

Child. You are not angry, then ? 

Father. Too well I love you. 

Child. All you have said I cannot now remember, 
Nor what it meant — you terrified me so. 
But this I know you told me — I must sleep 
Before my mother wakens — so, to-morrow — 
O, father ! that to-morrow were but come ! 



LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 

Mart and her Grahdmother. 

Mary. She was, indeed, a pretty little creature — 
So meek, so modest. What a pity, madam. 
That one so young and innocent should fall 
A prey to the ravenous wolf! 

Grandmother. The wolf, indeed ! 
You've left the nursery to but little purpose, 
If you believe a wolf could ever speak, 
Though, in the time of ^sop, or before. 

Mary. Was 't not a wolf, then ? I have read the 
story 
A hundred times, and heard it told ; — nay, told it 
Myself to my younger sisters, when we've shrunk 
Together in the sheets, from very terror,^ 
23 
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And, with protecting arms each round the other, 

E'en sobbed ourselves to sleep. But, I remember, 

I saw the story acted on the stage : 

And so it was a robber, not a wolf. 

That met poor Little Riding Hood in the wood ? 

Grandmother. Nor wolf, nor robber, child. This 
nursery tale 
Contains a hidden moral. 

31ary, Hidden! Nay, 
I'm not so young, but I can spell it out, — 
And this it is : Children, when sent on errands. 
Must never stop by the way to talk with wolves. 

Grandmother. Tut ! wolves again ? Wilt listen to 
me, child? 

Mary. Say on, dear grandma. 

Grandmother. Thus, then, dear my daughter. 
In this young person, culling idle flowers. 
You see the peril that attends the maiden 
Who, in her walk through life, yields to temptation, 
And quits the onward path to stray aside. 
Allured by gaudy weeds. 

Mary. Nay, none but children 
Could gather butter-cups and May-weed, mother. 

But violets, dear violets methinks 

I could live ever on a bank of violets. 
Or die most happy there. 

Grandmother. You die, indeed ! 
At your years die ! But we neglect our lecture 
Upon this picture. 

Mary. Poor Red Riding Hood ! 
We had forgotten her : yet mark, dear madam. 
How patiently the poor thing waits our leisure. 
And now the hidden moral. 

Grandmother. Thus it is : • 

Mere children read such stories literally. 
But the more elderly and wise deduce 
A moral from the fiction. In a word. 
The wolf that you must guard against is love. 
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Mary, I thought Love was an infant. 

Grandmother^ The world and love were young to- 
gether, child, 
And innocent. Alas ! time changes all things. 

Mary. True, I remember, Love is now a man, 
And, the song says, " a very saucy one," — 
But how a wolf? 

Grandmother. In ravenous appetite, 
Unpitying and unsparing. Passion is oft 
A beast of prey. As the wolf to the lamb, 
Is he to innocence. 

Mary. I shall remember, 
For now I see the moral. Trust me, madam. 
Should I e'er meet this wolf Love in my way, 
Be he a boy or man, I'll take good heed, 
And hold no converse with him. 

Grandmother. You'll do wisely. 

Mary. Nor e'en in field or forest, plain or pathway, 
Shall he from me know whither I am going, 
Or whisper that he'll meet me. 

Grandmother. That's my child ! 

Mary. Nor in my grandam's cottage, nor elsewhere, 
Will I e'er lift the latch for him myself 
Or bid him pull the bobbin. 

Grandmother. Well, my dear. 
You've learned your lesson. 

Mary. Yet one thing, grandmamma, 
Somewhat perplexes me. 

Grandmother. Say what, my love ; 
I will explain. 

Mary. This wolf, the story goes. 
Deceived poor grandam first, and ate her up : 
What is the moral here ? Have all our grandams 
Been devoured by hove 7 

Grandmother. Let us go in ; 
The air grows cool you are a forward chit. 
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QUARTER DAY. 



CluBraden. 



Miss CAmLTon. 
Mes. WoifD&ous and Child. 
Mks. Sateaix and two Chil- 
dren. 
Me8. Oij>8Chool and Child. 
Me8. Frivolous and Child. 
Mas. Covenant and Child. 
Mrs. Lovegood and Child. 
Mrs. PxjLii!fSAT and Child. 
Mrs. Doublerefined and Child. 
Mrs. Lopvf and Child. 
Mrs. Grumpt and Child. 



Mrs. Wilder and two Children. 

Mrs. Kindly and two Children. 

Mrs. Fairplay and three Ghil- 
dren. 

Mrs. GooDflEART and four Chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Welcome and five CSiil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Lovely and six Children. 

Mrs. Bountiful and seven Chil* 
dren. 



[If the fchool be large enough, it is desirable to have as many cliil- 
dreu as are mentioned above. But, without difficulty, seven children, 
of different sizes, would be sufficient for all the parts. If there are not 
advanced pupils enough for all the lady parts, with a slight chan^ of 
dress and an exchange of bonnets, a few young ladies may personate 
all the characters ; or some of them may be omitted.] 

JMm* Carlton. Well, this is my new quarter-day, 
and on to-day depends the question whether my little 
school is to be abandoned for want of patronage, and 
my orphan sisters deprived 6i this only hope of sup- 
port, or whether my sincere endeavors are to be re- 
warded. I have advertised for applications to be made 
this morning, and never did I feel more anxious to have 
a morning over. Hark ! there is the door-bell. 

- [Enter Mrs, Wondrous, leading in a very small child.] 

Mrs. Wondrous* Do I address Miss Carlton ? 

Miss Carlton, That is my name, madam. 

Mrs. Wondrous. Your school has been highly rec- 
ommended to me by some of my friends, ftnd I have 
concluded to place my daughter under your care, if we 
can agree upon the subject of her studies. Pray, what 
do you teach, Miss Carlton ? 
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3Itss Carlton. What is usually taught in genteel 
schools, madam. How old is your little girl ? 

Mrs. Wondrous, She is only five ; but then she is a 
child of remarkable capacity. 

Miss Carlton. I should not think she studied many 
branches at present, whatever she may do hereafter. 

Mrs. Wondrous. Indeed she is not so backward as 
you suppose. She has studied botany, geometry, and 
astronomy ; and her teacher was preparing to put her into 
algebra, when ill health obliged her to give up her school. 

31tss Carlton, Have you ever examined her in these 
branches, madam ? 

3Irs. Wondrous. O, yes ! Fraxinella, my dear, tell 
the lady something of geometry and astronomy. What 
is astronomy, my dear ? Ask her a question. Miss Carl- 
ton — any question you please. 

Miss Carlton. What planet do we inhabit, my dear ? 

Fraxinella. Hey ? 

Miss Carlton. What do you live on, my dear ? 

Fraxinella. On meat, ma'am. I didn't know that 
was what you meant. 

Mrs. Wondrous. No, my dear; the lady means, 
What do you stand on now, my dear ? On what do 
you stand ? 

Fraxinella. I was standing on one foot then, mother. 

Mrs. Wondrous. Fraxinella, dear, you have forgotten 
your astronomy, the three days you have staid at home. 
But do now say a line or two of your last lesson to the 
lady — now do, dear — that's an angel ! 

Fraxinella. "The equinoctial line is the plane of 
the equator extended indefinitely, until it approximates 
to the calyx or flower^jup supports the corolla for the ' 
two sides of a right-angled triangle are equal to the 
hippopotamus ! " 

Mrs. Wondrous. There, Miss Carlton ! I told you 
ghe had it in her, only you did not understand the best 
method of drawing it out. I knew she would astonish 
you. 

23* 
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Miss CarUan. She does, indeed, madam. You 
speak of the plane of the equator, my dear. May I ask 
what is the meaning of the word plane 1 

FraxineUa. Ugly, ma'am. I should think erery 
body knew that ! 

Miss Carlton. How many are three times three^ my 
dear? 

FraxineUa. Three times three ? 

Miss Carlton. Yes, how many are they ? 

FraxineUa. I don't know. Mrs. Flare never taught 
me that. She says every body knows how to count. 

Miss Carlton. She taught you to read and spedl, I 
suppose. 

Mrs. Wondrous. No, I forbade that. I wished to 
have the mind developed at once, without having the 
intellect frittered away in attention to such: unimportant 
elements. Mrs. Flare was a nonesuch — a real seek- 
no-farther. I am afraid her loss will never be made up 
to poor FraxineUa. 

Miss CarUon. I can not agree to receive your daugh- 
ter, madam, if I am to pursue the course you seem to 
Improve. Until the mind is able to comprehend, I 
think the child should be employed upon such things as 
require little or no intellectual effort. 

Mrs. Wondrous. I see your school will not do for me. 
I was afraid that you only taught the lower branches. 
Come, Fraxy, dear, let us go. Grood morning, Miss 
Carlton. 

Miss Carlton. Good morning, madam. [The lady 
goes out.] O dear ! I suppose I am a fool, not to help 
the good lady cheat herself, and ruin her child ; but I 
can not forfeit all my self-respect without a struggle. 

[Enter Mrs. SaveaU and two daughters.] 

Mrs. SaveaU. Good morning. Miss Carlton, I sup- 
pose. 

Miss Carlton. Good morning, madam. 

Mrs. SaveaU. I have heard a good account of you^* 
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school, Miss Carlton ; and, if we can agree upon the 
terms, I may send you my two girls. Pray, what are 
your terms ? 

Miss Carlton. How old are your daughters, madam ? 

Mrs. Saveall. Sarah, dear, how old are you ? 

Sarah. Nine, mother. 

Mrs. Saveall. And you, Jane ? 

Jane. Seven, mother. 

Miss Carlton. The price will be eight and ten dd- 
lars a quarter. 

Mrs. Saveall. Is that your lowest price ? 

Miss Carlton. I have but one price, madam. 

Mrs. Saveall. What! do you make no allowance 
for ray sending two ? 

Miss Carlton. No, madam, I have never made any. 

Mrs. Saveall. That will never answer. My hus- 
band, Mr. Saveall, told me you ought to make a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. 

Miss Carlton. It is as hard to teach two sisters as 
two strangers, madam. 

Mrs. Saveall. Yes, but you have but one bill to 
collect, and a parent who sends two pupils patronizes 
your school more than she who only sends one. 

Miss Carlton. I hope to be faithful to every pupil, 
madam; and sometimes I think the obligation is not 
all on the part of the teacher. 

Mrs. Saveall. This never will do, miss. Unless 
you conduct your -school on more liberal principles, 
you will never get any scholars. I can get my children 
taught for much less than you ask. Miss SUghter, 
their late teacher, only charged them six dollars each. 

iHiw Carlton. Why did you not keep your children 
at her school ? 

Mrs. Saveall. Why, Miss Slighter is a very good 
sort of woman, but Mr. Saveall thought the children did 
not learn any thing under her care, and we thought we 
would try a change. But yoiwr terms are altogether 
too extravagant; I must find a cheaper school. 
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Miss Carlton. If I were not interested, I might re- 
mark that the cheapest articles are not apt to be the 
best, madam ; but I can not reconcile it to my sense of 
right to have two prices for the same thing. 

Mrs. SavealL Very well, miss. I shall, no doubt, 
find some person less scrupulous, and I bid you a good 
morning. Come, girls, this school will never do for 
you. Every thing is too narrow and contracted lo suit 
your father's liberal views. [She goes ottt.] 

Miss Carlton. O dear! Another loss, and two at 
once! Well, I am almost discouraged. But here 
comes another patron. 

[Enter Mrs. Oldschool and daughter.] 

Mrs. Oldschool. Have I the pleasure to address 
Miss Carlton ? 

Miss Carlton. My name is Carlton, madam. Will 
you take a seat? 

Mrs. Oldschool. No, no, I thank you. I wish to 
get a school for my only daughter, and I have heard 
yours highly recommended. But they tell me that, 
though your pupils are well instructed, you employ 
some pupils to teach others. Is it so? 

Miss Carlton. It is, madam. I think every child 
should be able to communicate to others what she 
learns herself. 

Mrs. Oldschool Yes, but I do not wish to pay a 
teacher for teaching my children, and have them taught 
by other children. 

Miss Carlton. It would be unfair to expect you to 
do so, madam. But you err in supposing that I per- 
form any the less labor because I employ my pupils as 
assistants. My whole time is devoted to my pupils; 
and, as much of the instruction can be given by well- 
informed pupils under my direction, I can give my 
personal attention where it is most needed. 

Mrs. Oldschool. This all sounds very well; but, 
after all, children can not teach children any thing. 
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Miss Carlton. Do you mean, madam, that one child 
can not teach another that two and two make four — 
that ^-r-u-^-A spells truth — that Boston is joined to 
Roxbury — or that the name of a thing is a noun ? 

Mrs. Oldschool. Perhaps it can; but, then, chil- 
dren have no judgment, and can not govern children. 
I have seen enough of bad discipline ; my children have 
been nearly ruined by shifting schools. 

Miss Carlton. Have they ever been taught by mon- 
itors ? 

Mrs. Oldschool. No, never. 

Jl/Rss Carlton. Surely, you do not bring this as an 
objection against monitorial schools ! 

Mrs. Oldschool. Why no but then, in the 

nature of things, one child can not be fit to teach 
another ; and if you do not give up this notion, I must 
put my child elsewhere. 

Miss Carlton. I can not give it up until convinced 
that it is erroneous ; nor could you wish me to do so, 
I think. 

Mrs. Oldschool. Well, you may do as you please, 
but I am too old-fashioned to adopt any such new- 
fangled notions. So, good morning. Come, Sophia, 
dear, bid the lady good morning. 

Miss Carlton. Good morning, miss. [They go ou^.] 

[Enter Mrs. Frivolous and daughter.] 

Mrs. Frivolous. Good morning. Miss Carlton, I 
suppose. I have a little daughter that I wish to place 
in your school. I understand you teach all the light 
accomplishments. Who is your teacher of dancing? I 
have sent my daughter to every teacher that has opened 
a school in Boston ; for I think that, if music and dancing 
are attended to, every thing else follows. Lucy, my 
dear, turn out your toes. As I was saying, we give a 
ball once or twice every winter, and Mr. Frivolous 
carries the children to every concert and ball that is 
respectable. 
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Miss Carlton. Does not this interrupt their other 
studies ? 

Mrs. Frivolous. O, yes ; but then ease and grace must 
be acquired in youth, or never. Lucy, dear, fake your 

fingers out of your mouth ! As I was saying What 

was I saying? Whsii was I saying 1 Strange that I 
should be so foi^tful ! But not longer ago than yes- 
terday, I was telUng Mr. Frivolous about something, 
and right in the midst of my story, I forgot what I was 
going to say ; and do what I could, I had to give it 
up. Lucy, my dear, you forget to turn out your toes. 

Miss Carlton. May I ask, madam, if your child has 
never studied any thing but music and dancing ? 

Mrs. Frivolous. O, yes ; she has studied every thing. 
But then the poor girl sits up so late every night, she 
can not go to school till it is nearly over ; and she prac- 
tises so much, that she has nearly ruined her health, and 
hajB no time to get her lessons. Lucy, dear, don't stoop 
so. She has an ugly stoop in the shoulders ; but Doc- 
tor Smooth says she will outgrow it one of these days 
Now, Lucy, my darling, can't you just dance that horn 
pipe you learned last ? 

Lucy. Mother, I don't know how. I have forgotten 
the steps. 

Mrs. Frivolous. My dear, you can't have forgotten 
them so soon, after spending two quarters in learning 
nothing else. 

Miss Carlton. Don't urge the young lady. I shall 
be happy, madam, to receive your daughter, if you 
think fit to filace her under my care ; but I can only 
promise her as much instrudlicm in music and dancing 
as can be given withoufeinterruption to her more impor- 
tant studies. , / 

Mrs. Frivolous^^ Ho — she must study after she has 
finished her ecU^tion. We have but one daughter, 
and we mean to spare no expense in her education. 
You are too old-iashioned — excuse me — much too old- 
fashioned, for my notion ; and Lucy, dear, make one of 
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your best courtesies to the lady. [The child does so J] 
Good morning, miss. 

Miss Carlton. Well, what can come next ? I hardly 
know whether to laugh or cry at the ill success of my 
attempt to enlarge my school. But here is another ap- 
plicant. 

[Enter Mrs. Covenant and daughter.] 

Mrs. Covenant. Miss Carlton, I presume. 

[Miss Carlton courtesies.] 

Mrs. Covenant. I am anxious to give my daughter a 
religious education, and hearing your school well rec- 
ommended for every thing else, I am induced to ask 
what reUgious instruction is given in your school. Do 
you teach your pupils how to pray ? 

Miss Carlton. No, madam. I leave them to follow 
the teaching of Jesus. He, you know, has told us how 
we ought to pray. 

Mrs. Covenant. But don't you have public prayers 
in the school ? 

Miss Carlton. No, madam. I advise the children to 
pray in secret ; for I think few other prayers are sin- 
cere and from the heart. 

Mrs. Covenant. Do you give no Bible lessons ? 

Miss Carlton. We read the Scriptures, madam. 

Mrs. Covenant. Yes, but do they commit verses to 
memory, so that they can quote Scripture readily ? 

Miss Carlton. No, madam. Those who have the 
most Scripture in their mouths, do not necessarily have 
the most piety in their hearts. I explain to them the 
leading principles of our religion upon all proper occa- 
sions, and I am careful to set them a good example. 

Mrs. Covenant. Then you have no set religious ex- 
ercises ? Your pupils must be little better than heathen. 

Miss Carlton. Most of them go to Sunday schools, 
madam ; all go to church ; and all have parents, who, 
no doubt, give them religious instruction at home ; and 
I do all that I can here to aid in the all-important work. 
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Mrs. Covenant This will not do, Miss Carlton. 
The religious part of education must supersede every 
thing else. 

Child. Mother, does that lady put her scholars 
down cellar, and slap 'em when they don't say " Now 
I lay me " right, as you did 

i^«. Covenant. Hush ! hush ! 

Child. Why, mother! you know you did, and 
how you scolded me, when I told you I didn't like to 
go to meeting without you. You know, mother, you 
shook me, and made me cry. 

Mrs. Covenant. Hush ! hold your tongue, Susan ! If 
/can't make you pious, it does not follow that I should 
not require it of one who professes to make teaching 
her business. I wish you good morning, Miss Carlton. 
A school without set religious exercises must be very 
imperfect. It will never do for my children. [Eooit.] 

[Enter Mrs. Lovegood and daughter.] 

Mrs. Lovegood. Miss Carlton, I suppose. 

Miss Carlton. Yes, madam. Will you take that 
chair ? 

Mrs. Lovegood. No, I am obliged to you. I caUed, 
Miss Carlton, to make some inquiries about your school. 
I understand that you use rewards, and encourage emu- 
lation in your school 

Miss Carlton. I do, madam. I can not get on with- 
out some encouragement fnyself, and I know not how I 
can reasonably expect my pupils to do so. 

Mrs. Lovegood. Excuse me, my dear, if I say that, 
you are behind the age. No teacher can expect the 
patronage of intelligent parents, if she can not lure chil- 
dren to knowledge and virtue for knowledge and virtue's 
sake. I think the spirit of emulation the very spirit of 
mischief, and I can never allow my child to be placed 
where she is exposed to such danger. My children 
obey me because they love me ; and they yield a ready 
and cheerful obedience, because they know that I only 
require what is right, evidently right, and best for them. 
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Maria, my dear, don't go so near that window — you 
may break it. Don't strike the glass, my dear — you 
will surely break it. Come here, my 4ear. 

Maria. I won't! 

Mrs. Lovegood. Why, Maria ! my dear ! You don*t 
say you won't to year mother ? 

Maria. Yes, I do, thoilgh. 

Mrs. Lovegood. My daughter, I am surprised to 
hear such unbecoming remarks from you, when you 
know I love you so. 

Maria, Who cares for your love ? [She breaks the 
glass y and Mrs. Lovegood seizes and shakes her.] 

Mrs. Lovegood. Why, you little, disobedient hus- 
sy ! what do you mean ? [Slapping her.] There ! 
take that ! and that! and that ! — and now see whether 
you will disobey me again. 

Miss Carlton. Is this drawing by the cords of love ? 

Mrs. Lovegood. I am aware that you have the ad- 
vantage of me ; but I will shut her up for a month but 
what I will make her obey me. There ! go home ! 
Good morning. Miss Carlton. I do not often get into 
such a passion. Good morning. 

[Enter Mrs. Plainsay and child.] 

Mrs. Plainsay. Miss Carlton ? 

Miss Carlton. That is my name, madam. 
. Mrs. Plainsay. I have a dear child, that I am anx- 
ious to place under an affectionate teacher ; and I have 
heard so much of your skill, that I am induced to ask 
what are the general principles upon which you conduct 
your school. 

Miss Carlton. I endeavor to make my pupils under- 
stand what they learn, and I endeavor to teach them 
only what will be useful to them. 

Mrs. Plainsay. Yes, but how is your government ? 
is it parental ? 

Miss Carlton. I endeavor to exercise such an author- 
ity as ^judicious parent would approve. 
24 
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JIfr*. Platnsay. A judicioui parent ! Yes, I under- 
stand the insinuation. I presume you are unmarriedi 
miss. 

Miss Carlton. I am obliged to plead guilty, madam. 

Mrs. Plainsay. I thought so. I have always main- 
* tained that none but a parent can understand the feel- 
ings of a parent, and be prepared to treat children as 
they ought to be treated. Pray, how old are you, miss? 

Miss CarltoUy [smUing,] About twenty-eight, madam. 

Mts, Plainsay. You have not a moment to lose, 
then. It is high time that you were beginning to think 
upon a certain subject 

Miss Cktrlton. I had almost come to the conclusion 
that it was high time to leave off thinking of it ; for, 
you know, madam, it is in vain for me to think of it 
alone. 

Mrs, Plainsay. Then you had better give up teach- 
ing. Yqu may rely upon it that you will never be 
good for any thing while you remain single, l^u can 
never enter into the feelings of children, and exercise a 
parent's forbearance towards their faults. My children 
are so used to my indulgent care, that they could never 
submit to any harsher authority. This httle dear 

Child. I wish, mother, you would not always dear 
me so before every body ; for it makes them think I am 
a little baby. You called me a little devil, this morn- 
ing, when I broke the glass vase, though you know I 
did not mean to do it. 

Mrs. Plainsay. Hold your tongue, Mary ! How 
can you tell, before a stranger, what, in a moment of. 
surprise, I may have said to you ! 

Child. Why, mother, it is not the first time you 
have called me so ; and I have not forgotten how you 
beat iTie for it. I don't believe this lady, or any other, 
would punish a little girl so, when she was sorry, and 
did not mean to do wrong. 

Miss Carlton. My dear, you must be in an error. 
Your mother knows best how to feel for her children* 
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Mrs. Plainsay. I may not be all that a mother 
should be, Miss Carlton ; but this does not weaken my 
position that none but parents are qualified to manage 
children. It is evident that we shall never agree. Good 
morning, miss. [She takes her child's hand, and twitches 
her along, saying to her,] Come along ! you saucy little 
minx ! I never begin a sentimental flourish, but what 
you contrive to upset my whole theory by your bab- 
bling. 

Child. Well, mother, I thought you said you always 
did right ; and I could not see any harm in telling of it 
if it was right. 

Mrs. Plainsay. Hush, child ! Let me never hear 
you speak in my presence again. I'll pay you for expo- 
sing me. Come along! [Exit.] 

miss Carlton. Well, I must get married, too, whether 
or no ! [Sighing.] I hope I shall be resigned, should 
the time come. But who is this ? 

[Enter Mrs. Doublerejined and daughter.] 

Mrs. Dovblerejined. Good morning. Miss Carlton, I 
suppose. What an exquisitely beauchiful morning it is ! 
With your permission, I will recline a moment. I have 
been walking more than an eighth of a mile — an utter 
impracticability, if I were not determined to get rid of 
the importunity of Mr. Doublerefined, who thinks your 
school so superlatively excellent, that our child must 
participate in its advantages. 

Miss Carlton. I am happy to learn that he approves 
of my endeavors. 

Mrs. Doublerefined. I see you have a stove in the 
room. 

Miss Carlton. Yes, madam. We could not warm 
80 large a room with a grate. 

Jdrs. Doublerefined. A stove would present an io- 
shuperable objection. It so increases the caloric, and 
diminishes the hydr(^enic proportions of the circumam- 
bient atmosphere, that I should be inconsiderate to risk 
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my offspring's health. I consider a stove an incontro- 
vertible disqualification. 

Miss Carlton. I have heard no complaint of its in- 
jurious effects upon any pupil. 

Mrs. Doitblerefined. You have no nerves, my dear. 
I would not inhabit Paradise, if it was heated by a 
stove. You have no carpet, I see, on your floor. 

Miss Carlton, No, madam. I think a carpet in sL 
work-shop would be out of place. 

Mrs. Doublerefined. You are under a serious mis- 
apprehension, my dear. Perfect neatness is not incom- 
patible with any employment intrinsically accommodated 
to our sex. A carpet prevents the introgression of 
vulgar footsteps. I carpet every thing. 

Daughter. Ma, I wish you'd carpet my chamber, 
my feet get so cold on the bare floor. 

Mrs. Doublerejined. My dear, when your elders are 
engaged in conversation, you should not interrupt them. 
Miss Carlton, you are aware, no doubt, that where ide- 
ology, as the phrenologists call that sublime aspiration of 
the mind which stretches after transcendental beauty, — 
you are aware that, when this ethereal imagination char- 
acterizes the individual, the mortal approximates to the 
immortal, and happiness is perennial. 

Miss Carlton. I should think such delicacy of tem- 
perament would be an inlet to pain rather than pleasure. 
I have hitherto taken the world as my reason, and not 
as my imagination, paints it. 

Mrs. Doublerefined. You are altogether too unim- 
a^native, my dear. I should be happy to patronize 
your school, but, really, a stove will be an inshuperable 
objection. Good morning, my dear. My head already 
begins to swim. 

Miss Carltonw There has been no fire in the stove 
to-day, madam ; but you probably feel the effects of the 
fire that is to be made in it one of these days. [Mrs. 
Dovhlerejined goes out.^ Well, I must be patient, al- 
though it seems as if I was tried a little above what I 
am able to bear. Here comes another patron. 
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[Enter Mrs. Lofty and daughter.] 

Mrs. Lofty. Do I address Miss Carlton ? 

Miss Carlton [courtesies.] 

Mrs. Lofty. I have heard of your school, miss, and 
am inclined to send you one or two of my children. 

Miss Carlton. I shall be happy to receive them, 
madam. 

Mrs. Lofty. What number of pupils do you intend 
to receive ? 

Miss Carlton. Forty, madam. 

Mrs. Lofty. Too many! too many by half! You 
can never get on with so many. • I could never venture 
a child of mine in such a mob. 

Miss Carlton. I hope there will be no reason to 
complain of their number, madam, or their conduct. 

Mrs. Lofty. Who are they ? Who send children to 
your school? Do any come from Topknot Street? 
Have you any respectable people among your patrons ? 

Miss Carlton. I have none other, madam. 

Mrs. Lofty. Does Mrs. Inflate send to you ? 

Miss Carlton. No, madam. 

Mrs. Lofty. Does Mrs. Puffton, Mrs. Upstart, Mrs. 
Fineton ? 

Miss Carlton. No, madam, none of them. 

Mrs. Lofty. Second rate then ! [tossing her hendy] 
I suspect My dear, I will make you a proposition. 
If you will limit your number to twenty, and charge 
three times what you do, so as to make your scholars 
selecty I will try your school one quarter. Nothing but 
an exclusive school can expect to have respectable 
scholars. 

Miss Carlton. I am satisfied with my pupils, madam, 
and not at all disposed to part with one of them — not 
even to have their places filled with what you call ex- 
clusively respectable pupils. Madam, you may insult 
me, but I can not hear you insult those who have pro- 
tected and encouraged me. I will neither give up my 
24* 
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present pupils, nor take your children, should you be 
disposed to send them. I am the daughter of a me- 
chanic, madam, and not ashamed of my origin. 

Daughter. Mother, was her father an oyster-man, 
as grandfather was ? 

Mrs. Lofty. Hold your tongue, child ! 

Daughter. Why, mother, grandfather told me he 
used to cry "Oys, buy oys?" about the streets before 
you were married, and then you wouldn't let him. 

Mrs. Lofty. Hold your tongue ! Your grandfather 
was a fool ! 

Daughter. He told me he was, mother, to give up 
selling oysters. 

Mrs. Lofty. Come along. I will go and inquire 

after Mrs. SuitalFs school, which I am told is the only 

respectable one in the city. [To her daughter.] Did 

not I tell you never to own that you had a grandfather? 

[She goes out, with a toss of her head,] 

Miss Carlton. I fear I have been rude ; but when I 
see such an assumption of superiority, I can not forget 
that I am a human being, equal to her who would 
trample on me. O dear ! I am quite tired. 

[Bnter Mrs. Grumpy and daughter.] 

Mrs. Grumpy. Are you Miss Carlton, the school- 
ma'am ? 

Miss Carlton, My name is Carlton, madam. 

Mrs. Grumpy, I've heerd a great deal about your 
school, and Pve determined to send you one of my gals, 
if you can only satisfy me on one pint. They tell me 
you have some new-fangled notions on the subject of 
grammar ; and I never will have nothing to do with no 
one that does not know Murray's Grammar. I larnt 
that myself and I never had no trouble in getting along, 
and I want my children to have the same advantages. 

Miss Carlton. My pupils are taught Murray's Gram- 
mar, madam, as thoroughly as that system is taught 
elsewhere; but we do not stop at that system — we 
endeavor to go farther, and look deeper. 
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Mrs. Chrumpy. That's deep enough. Tve no idee 
that any good comes of trying to be too grammatical. 
In my day, we was all taught alike, and them new- 
fangled notions of youm wasiCt thought on. Murray's 
Grammar is enough for any gal. . Hepsy, daughter, do 
you want to lam thai-air grammar the lady tells on 1 

Hepsy. I don't want to study no grammar, mother. 

Mrs. Grumpy. O, my dear, you must study some 
grammar, or how will you be able to pass through the 
world ? for the only object of grammar is passing. 

Miss Carlton. Madam, your child will not be re- 
quired to study any better Grammar than Murray's, if 
you prefer his alone. 

Hepsy. Mother, I don't want to study no grammar. 
I can pass well enough without. 

Mrs. Grumpy. Well, dear, you shan't, then. I'll lam 
you myself, for I have often heerd that there is no need 
of any one's laming grammar, when they never hear 
no bad language used at home. Good morning. Miss 
Ca^lton^ Hepsy prefers to be under my care ; and I 
never use no violence when a child has any choice. 
Good morning. Come, Hepsy, dear, come. [JSiwV.] 

[Utter Mrs. Wilder and two daughters with hoops.] 

Mrs. Wilder. Are you Miss Carlton ? 
Miss Carlton. I am, madam. Will you take a 
seat? 

Mrs. Wilder. I will, for I have just had a race after 

Emma, who was driving her hoop around a carriage. 

They are full of spirits, my girls, full of innocent fun. 

I understand you let your pupils play, Miss Carlton. 

Miss Carlton. I do, madam, but not in study hours. 

[Mrs. Wilder goes to sit down, and om of her 

children removes the chair. Miss Carlton saves 

her from faUing.] 

Mrs. Wilder. My dear, you are naughty to do so. 

They are full of spirits. Miss Carlton, as I was before 

them. I can not bear to repress the generous enthusiasm 
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of yoath, though it may sometimes overstep the bounds 
of propriet J. 

Miss Carlton. Is it not better to check it when it 
first appears ? I like phiy, as much as I dislike and 
punish mischief. Respect to parents and teachers fies 
at the foundation of the jouthfol character. 

Mrs. Wilder. : Ah, that is too sentimental for me. 
Human nature is human nalure, and it will act itself 
out, and must not be restrained because it perpetrates a 
little innocent mischief. 

[WhUe the mother is talking ^ the daughter twists 
* tip a piece of paper, and puts it for a foolscap 
on Iter mother's bonnet.] 

3Bss CarltoUy [throws away the cap and says,] I could 
not overlook any insult offered by a child to an indulgent 
parent. If you expect me to do so, madam, I must de- 
dine receiving your children. 

[One of the children picks vp the cap, and pins it 
to Miss Carlton^s dress.] 

Sirs. Wilder. Come, Emma and Hitty, dears, come. 
I will not place you in the hands of an old maid, who 
can not bear a Uttle innocent play. Good morning. 
Miss Carlton. I hope you will have some children of 
your own, one of these days ; and then we shall see 
how you will manage them. [As she goes out, the girls 
drive their hoops against her.] 

Miss Carlton. Well, now I have done ! I will die 
before I will undergo such torture any longer. 

[She moves to go outy as Mrs. Kindly enters, with two 
children.] 

Mrs. Kindly. My dear, have you any room for two 
of my children? Mrs. Prudent recommends you so 
highly, that I shall be pleased to have you take these 
two. Do with them as you would with your own, and 
I shall be satisfied. 

Miss Carlton. I feel grateful for the confidence you 
repose in me, madam, and shall be anxious to deserve it 
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[Enter Mrs. Fairplay with three children.] 

Mrs. Fairplay. I have come, Miss Carlton, lo place 
three of my children under your care, if you can oblige 
me by receiving them. 

Miss Carlton. I shall be happy to receive them, 
madam. 

Mrs. Fairplay. You will see what they know, and, 
of course, will put them to whatever study you think 
most useful to them. 

MSss Carlton. I thank you, madam, for your kind- 
ness. 

[Enter Mrs. Goodheart and four children.] 

Mrs. Goodheart, Is this Miss Carlton ? [Miss Carl- 
ton courtesies.] My dear, I have a large family of chil- 
dren, and wish to place four of them where they will 
be well instructed and kindly treated. I see you are 
engaged, and if you say you can take them, I will 
leave them with you. 

[Enter Mrs. Welcome and Jive children.] 

Mrs. Welcome. There — come all in! Don't be 
alarmed, Miss Carlton. They are all good girls, and 
wish to come to your school. They are acquainted 
with some of your scholars^ I believe ; and if you have 
room for them, they shall all come ; for their late teacher 
has been married, and has relinquished her school. 

Miss Carlton. I can take them, madam, and the 
more cheerfully, because the conduct of my other pupils 
has recommended my school to you. 

Mrs. Welcome. Well, there they are. Now, girb, 
don't let it be your fault if you don't learn. 

[Enter Mrs. Lovely and six children.] 

Mrs. Lovely. Excuse me. Miss Carlton — you seem 
to be engaged. 

Miss Carlton. Not so that I can not attend to you, 
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madam. These ladies have just honored me by placin 
their daughters under my care. 

Mrs. Lovely. I came for the same purpose. M 
six children are anxious to enter your school, and if yo 
can ac ^mmodate such a host, it will gratify them no 
to be separated, and I shall feel that they are safe. 

Miss Carlton. I will do my best to accommodate 
them, and to justify your trust in me, madam. 

[Enter Mrs. Bouniifvl mth seven children.] 

Mrs. Bountiful. I must apologize, Miss Carlton, foi 
this intrusion ; but I was coming to ask if you could re- 
ceive my seven daughters, and they all insisted upon 
coming with me. I beg you to excuse their curiosity. 
They were afraid you might not be able to take so 
many, and no one was willing to be the rejected one. 
You will take them all, I hope. 

Miss Carlton. I certainly will fendeavor to, madam. 
If you, ladies, will be good enough to walk into the 
hall, I will make what further arrangements may be 
necessary. 

[The ladies and children go out.J 

Miss Carlton. Well, it seems that patient waiters 
are not likely to be losers in the school line, whatever 
they may be in the line matrimonial. {She follows 
them into the hall.] 



THE END. 
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